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Preface 


By  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  many  historians  recog- 
nized the  important  role  in  American  life  that  was  played  by  the 
lumbering  industry.  They  realized  that  if  the  dramatic  story  of 
lumbering  in  the  Lake  States  were  to  be  told  in  its  entirety,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  immediate  steps  to  preserve  the  extant  papers  of 
the  area's  lumbering  companies.  The  Forest  Products  History 
Foundation  was  established,  therefore,  to  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion of  company  records  and  to  promote  research  and  writing  in 
the  field  of  lumber  history.  I  made  the  preliminary  investigations 
for  this  study  while  I  was  employed  by  the  Foundation  as  research 
assistant. 

Nearly  a  half-century  has  elapsed  since  the  heyday  of  lumbering 
in  the  Lake  States.  In  the  decade  preceding  the  first  world  war 
most  of  the  logging  companies  were  forced  either  to  migrate  to 
new  timber  frontiers  or  to  go  out  of  business  because  they  had 
logged  their  entire  stumpage.  The  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Com- 
pany, which  is  the  subject  of  this  study,  followed  the  latter 
course. 

Daniel  Shaw,  the  founder  of  the  company,  migrated  to  the 
Chippewa  valley  in  northwestern  Wisconsin  in  the  middle  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  lumber  company  that  he  founded 
was  typical  of  other  medium-sized  concerns  in  the  area.  Fortu- 
nately the  vast  majority  of  the  Shaw  Papers  have  been  preserved 
and  are  available  for  examination.  I  do  not  maintain  that  all  com- 
panies followed  precisely  the  same  pattern  in  their  operations. 
Variations  in  the  physical  properties  of  different  lumbering  sites, 
m  the  capital  and  credit  resources  of  the  several  companies,  and 
in  the  approach  that  each  lumberman  made  to  his  operating  prob- 
lems resulted  in  varying  patterns  in  each  concern.  Nevertheless  a 
study  of  the  Shaw  company  gives  a  thorough  understanding  of  how 
logging,  driving,  hauling,  milling,  rafting,  shipping,  selling,  and 
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financing  were  accomplished  by  that  company  and  the  variations 
of  other  concerns  were  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

Many  friends  have  helped  in  the  preparation  of  this  study. 
Mr.  Ernest  S.  Osgood  and  Mr.  Rodney  C.  Loehr  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  gave  numerous  words  of  advice  and  encourage- 
ment when  I  was  preparing  the  original  draft.  Miss  Lucile  M. 
Kane,  curator  of  manuscripts  for  the  Minnesota  Historical  So- 
ciety, made  many  helpful  suggestions  and  permitted  me  to  use 
her  original  manuscript  "Timberlands  of  the  Lake  States."  The 
staffs  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Library  and  the  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin,  Public  Library  gave  the  traditional  aid  which 
writers  have  come  to  expect  from  these  unsung  heroes  of  every 
research  effort. 

The  first  half  of  Chapter  6  appeared  in  the  December  1948 
Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History  and  is  republished  here  with  the 
permission  of  the  managing  editor,  Leslie  E.  Decker.  Much  of 
Chapter  8  appeared  in  the  December  1950  Bulletin  of  the  Busi- 
ness Historical  Society  and  is  republished  here  with  the  permission 
of  the  editor,  George  S.  Gibb. 

A  special  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Hidy  who 
worked  zealously  to  arrange  financial  backing  by  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  to  defray 
publication  costs  and  who  read  and  reread  the  manuscript  and 
made  many  invaluable  suggestions.  Last  but  not  least  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge the  obligation  which  every  author  owes  to  his  wife. 
To  my  wife,  June  A.  Reynolds,  I  can  only  say,  "Thanks,  Sally." 

A.  R.  Reynolds 
Colorado  State  College 
November,  1956 


Editor  s  Foreword 


One  of  the  problems  in  portraying  the  history  of  business  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States  is  to  make  certain  that  the  role  of  all 
types  and  sizes  of  firms  is  presented  as  a  part  of  a  well-balanced 
whole.  In  these  twentieth-century  days  of  dominance  of  large-scale 
enterprise,  the  tendency  may  easily  be  toward  emphasis  upon  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  big  business.  Since,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  large  firms  are  the  ones  most  interested  in  having  their 
histories  published,  the  behavior  and  achievements  of  small  and 
middle-sized  firms  may  well  be  underplayed.  In  truth,  most  large- 
scale  producers  of  goods  would  have  great  difficulty  in  surviving 
without  the  tens  of  thousands  of  small  suppliers  and  marketers  in 
the  economy. 

Though  that  reliance  by  large  firms  on  smaller  ones  is  true  today, 
it  was  an  even  more  accurate  generalization  for  the  nineteenth 
century.  Many  small  and  middle-sized  firms,  along  with  a  few  large 
ones,  built  up  every  American  industry  and  every  phase  of  the 
economy. 

The  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  was  a  middle-sized  firm 
in  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Great  Lakes  region.  As  such  its 
problems  were  quite  similar  to  those  of  both  smaller  and  larger 
units  in  the  industry  of  the  area  and  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  At  the  same  time  the  Shaw  company  was  in  other  ways 
typical  of  most  firms  in  the  industry  at  the  period  in  history  be- 
tween the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I.  Daniel  and  Eugene  Shaw 
created  and  operated  an  integrated  enterprise— integrated  from 
ownership  of  timber  to  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  finished 
lumber.  The  firm  endured  for  just  two  generations,  thus  existing 
through  a  life  cycle  commonly  found  in  the  lumber  industry  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  individuals  bought  timber,  built  a  sawmill, 
cut  and  sawed  the  logs,  and  terminated  the  enterprise  when  the 
supply  of  raw  material  available  was  exhausted.  As  told  by  Pro- 
fessor Reynolds,  the  story  illuminates  every  function  of  the  indus- 
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try  except  retailing  through  line  yards.  If  the  treatment  of  particular 
functions  can  be  singled  out,  the  study  makes  especially  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  historian's  knowledge  relative  to  the 
supplying  of  raw  materials  for  the  sawmill  and  on  the  financing 
of  the  entire  operation. 

Ralph  W.  Hidy 
Editor 
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CHAPTER    ONE 


Creating  a  Frontier  Lumber  Company 


This  is  the  story  of  a  frontier  lumber  company,  a  family  corpora- 
tion whose  life  covered  two  generations.  Daniel  Shaw  established 
the  concern  which  proudly  bore  his  name  for  fifty-five  successful 
years.  Eugene  Shaw,  his  elder  son,  guided  its  destinies  during  its 
most  expansive  and  prosperous  years  and  shared  in  its  forced 
decline. 

In  the  prosperous  years  of  the  middle  1850^  Daniel  Shaw  mi- 
grated to  the  Wisconsin  timber  frontier  and  there  entered  upon  a 
career  of  commercial  lumbering.  When  Shaw  moved  to  the  Chip- 
pewa valley  in  1856  to  start  lumbering  operations  on  the  wild  and 
untamed  Wisconsin  frontier,  he  consummated  his  part  of  a  pattern 
already  well  established  in  the  story  of  westward  expansion. 

Daniel  Shaw's  early  life  paralleled  that  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  nineteenth-century  Americans.  Born  in  Maine  during  the  War 
of  1812,  Daniel  Shaw  was  raised  on  a  farm,  had  the  bare  rudi- 
ments of  a  common  school  education,  and  was  established  in  a 
business  of  his  own  before  reaching  his  majority.  His  first  business 
venture  was  a  small  sawmill  in  his  native  town,  and  lumbering 
continued  to  attract  his  major  interest  throughout  his  long  and 
successful  life.  Since  local  opportunities  were  too  limited  to  satisfy 
his  talent  and  ambition,  in  1851  he  migrated  with  his  wife  and  two 
young  sons  to  Allegany  County,  New  York,  and  opened  another 
small  and  primitive  mill.  Here  the  immediate  surroundings  had 
a  good  supply  of  timber  but  were  still  too  limited  for  him  to  settle 
there  permanently.  So  after  a  brief  period  of  fair  success  in  Alle- 
gany County,  Shaw  determined  to  move  again.1  This  time  he  went 

1  William  Collins  Hatch,  A  History  of  the  Town  of  Industry,  Maine,  pp. 
805-6;  The  United  States  Biographical  Dictionary  and  Portrait  Gallery  of 
Eminent  and  Self -Made  Men,  Wisconsin  Volume,  p.  293;  George  Forrester 
ed.,  Historical  and  Biographical  Album  of  the  Chippewa  Valley,  Wisconsin,  p' 
388;  William  F.  Bailey,  ed.,  History  of  Eau  Claire  County,  Wisconsin,  p  375' 
Eugene  Shaw  to  Francis  Beidler,  December  1,  1906,  Shaw  Papers.  Although 
the  Shaw  records  are  not  complete,  a  large  percentage  of  the  incoming  letters 
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to  a  frontier  wilderness  of  such  vast  timber  resources  that  it  utilized 
his  business  abilities  fully  and  met  the  needs  of  his  company  for 
over  half  a  century. 

The  lumber  company  founded  by  Daniel  Shaw  in  the  small 
village  of  Eau  Claire  was  characteristic  of  the  numerous  logging, 
milling,  and  marketing  concerns  which  operated  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin lumbering  frontier  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth.  The  firm  was  not  one  of 
the  largest  lumber  companies  of  Wisconsin  or  of  its  immediate 
area;  neither  was  it  one  of  the  smallest.  Rather  the  Shaw  company 
was  a  respectable  medium-sized  lumber  concern.  The  amount  of 
lumber  annually  milled  at  its  Eau  Claire  plant  varied  from  less 
than  7,000,000  to  more  than  28,400,000  board  feet  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  twentieth  century  the 
yearly  cut  ran  from  ten  to  fifteen  million  board  feet.2  The  com- 
pany followed  the  customary  pattern  of  operations  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin lumber  industry.  Since  the  operations  of  the  firm  in  the  Chip- 
pewa valley  from  1856  until  1912  parallel  in  point  of  time  the 
beginning,  the  great  era,  and  the  decline  of  the  lumber  industry 
in  that  area,  an  examination  of  its  experiences  assumes  additional 
validity. 

One  cannot  dogmatically  declare,  however,  that  Daniel  Shaw 
migrated  to  a  new  area,  confronted  a  static  situation,  and  reacted 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  lumberman  would  react  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  physical  properties  of  each  frontier  site  varied 
somewhat.  Variations  in  the  capital  and  credit  resources  of  the 
lumbermen  were  a  moving  factor  in  determining  the  business  pat- 
tern of  each  concern.  Individual  differences  of  human  behavior 
caused  different  approaches  to  the  problems  incident  to  acquiring 
vast  tracts  of  stumpage,  cutting  saw  logs  in  a  raw  wilderness,  trans- 
porting those  logs  to  a  sawmill  for  processing  into  lumber,  trans- 
porting the  lumber  produce  to  market,  and  successfully  and  eco- 
nomically marketing  the  end  product. 

and  the  copybook  copies  of  outgoing  letters  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  Public  Library  and  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 
Except  for  quotations  from  letters,  direct  footnote  citations  will  not  be  made 
hereafter  to  material  that  is  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Shaw  Papers. 

2  For  the  annual  Shaw  cut  see  Appendix  A.  For  a  comparison  between  the 
Shaw  cut  and  the  amount  of  timber  milled  by  other  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa 
valley  companies  during  selected  years,  see  appendixes  B  and  C. 
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Daniel  Shaw  was  far  from  unique  in  migrating  to  the  Wisconsin 
lumbering  frontier.  He  was  like  thousands  of  young  New  Eng- 
landers  who  followed  the  siren  song  of  western  states  which  prom- 
ised greater  opportunities  for  economic  betterment  to  those  ambi- 
tious young  men  who  would  come  to  the  frontier.  The  State  of 
Wisconsin  waged  an  extensive  advertising  and  publicity  campaign 
which  encouraged  many  easterners  to  migrate  westward  and  cast 
their  lot  with  the  new  commonwealth.  Among  those  who  learned 
the  lumber  business  in  the  eastern  pineries  and  then  migrated  to 
the  Wisconsin  timberlands  were  some  of  the  state's  later  wealthi- 
est and  most  famous  lumbermen :  Philetus  Sawyer  from  Vermont, 
Isaac  Stephenson  from  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  the  Doughty 
brothers  from  New  Brunswick,  and  O.  H.  Ingram  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York.  Many  other  emigres  from  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Canada  had  no  previous  experience 
in  lumbering  but  entered  the  industry  upon  reaching  the  Wiscon- 
sin pinelands.  Biographical  sketches  written  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  covering  the  fourteen  leading  lumbermen  in  the 
Chippewa  valley  listed  four  as  natives  of  New  York  State,  three 
of  Maine,  two  of  Massachusetts,  two  of  midwestern  states,  one  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  Canada.3 

Between  1855  and  i860  a  rapid  influx  of  sturdy,  young,  hard- 
working lumbermen  came  to  the  valley  of  the  Chippewa.  Prior 
to  their  move  to  the  Wisconsin  lumbering  frontier,  the  majority 
of  these  pioneers  engaged  in  some  type  of  lumbering  activity  in 
New  England  or  northern  New  York.  Because  of  larger  capital 
resources  or  greater  means  of  securing  capital,  superior  ability, 
more  aggressive  leadership,  or  perhaps  less  scrupulous  methods, 
several  of  these  immigrants  prospered  as  frontier  entrepreneurs 
and  became  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  men  of 
the  trade.  The  great  mass  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  go 
into  business  for  themselves  but  rather  served  in  the  army  of  un- 
sung woodsmen  and  millmen  who  shouldered  the  physical  burden 
of  cutting  and  milling  the  timber  into  sawed  lumber.  The  ranks 
of  the  lumbermen,  and  especially  of  the  laborers  in  the  woods  and 

3  Compiled  from  Biographies  in  George  W.  Hotchkiss,  History  of  the 
Lumber  and  Forest  Industry  of  the  Northwest,  pp.  3ooff.  and  4851!.,  and 
reported  in  Robert  F.  Fries,  Empire  in  Pine,  the  Story  of  Lumbering  in  Wis- 
consin 1830-1900,  p.  13. 
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the  mills,  were  further  swelled  by  the  influx  of  large  numbers  of 
Canadians  of  French,  Irish,  or  Scotch  derivation.  The  Canadians 
turned  especially  to  the  logging  department  of  the  industry,  and 
many  proved  to  be  first-rate  loggers,  while  some  developed  into 
competent  and  well-paid  timber  cruisers.4  These  pioneers  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  their  youthful  manhood  were  but  the  front 
skirmish  line,  the  vanguard  as  it  were,  of  the  massive  industrial 
army  that  soon  moved  in  to  attack  and  lay  low  the  great  and 
supposedly  inexhaustible  forests  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  replace  the 
timbered  wilderness  with  farms,  villages,  cities,  and  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  modern  civilization.5  In  addition  to  the  thousands  who 
migrated  to  the  Wisconsin  timberlands  from  the  northeastern 
United  States  and  the  timbered  areas  of  Canada,  many  recent 
German  immigrants  drifted  west  and  accepted  work  in  the  state's 
lumber  camps  and  sawmills.  In  the  late  1860  s  and  early  1870's 
a  considerable  number  of  Scandinavians  further  swelled  the  avail- 
able labor  force.6 

Just  why  Daniel  Shaw  chose  to  establish  his  lumber  company 
in  the  Chippewa  valley  is  not  known.  Possibly  he  did  so  because 
primitive  logging  operations  had  begun  along  that  river  in  the 
preceding  decades.  As  early  as  1833  a  small  mill  began  sawing 
Chippewa  valley  lumber  for  rafting  down  the  Chippewa  and 
Mississippi  rivers  to  Dubuque,  Iowa.  In  the  succeeding  years  a 
small  dribble  of  lumber  found  its  way  to  the  markets  along  the 
Iowa  and  Missouri  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  By  the  early  1850's 
the  Chippewa  valley  mills  annually  produced  about  thirty  mil- 
lion board  feet.7  Shaw  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  recent 

*  William  W.  Bartlett,  "Passing  of  the  Pines  in  the  Chippewa  Valley/' 
The  Eau  Claire  Leader,  February  18,  1923,  pp.  9-10;  C.  S.  Bundy,  Early 
Days  in  the  Chippewa  Valley,  not  paginated;  Thomas  E.  Randall,  History  of 
the  Chippewa  Valley,  pp.  55,  64-66,  et  passim. 

5  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXIX,  No.  45  (November  11,  1898),  13. 

6  Isaac  Stephenson,  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  1829-1915,  p.  87;  Bart- 
lett, in  The  Eau  Claire  Leader,  February  18,  1923,  p.  9. 

7  The  History  of  Dubuque  County,  Iowa,  p.  353;  Louise  Phelps  Kellogg, 
"The  Story  of  Wisconsin,  1634-1848,"  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  III 
(December  1919),  201-2;  David  Dale  Owen,  "Report  of  a  Geological  Recon- 
naissance of  the  Chippewa  Land  District  of  Wisconsin,"  Senate  Executive 
Documents,  30th  Congress,  1st  session,  No.  57,  pp.  7Q-71  (serial  509); 
Christian  Traugott  Ficker,  Friendly  Adviser  for  All  Who  Would  Emigrate  to 
America  and  Particularly  to  Wisconsin  (Leipzig,  1853),  translated,  edited, 
and  reprinted  in  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  XXV  (March  1942),  350. 
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opening  to  public  sale  of  a  large  amount  of  pinelands  in  the  valley. 
Probably  a  more  immediate  impetus  in  determining  his  choice  was 
the  interest  in  Chippewa  logging  of  another  Allegany  County  lum- 
berman, Adin  Randall.  There  is  no  definite  evidence  that  Randall 
induced  Shaw  to  move  to  Eau  Claire,  but  it  is  entirely  possible, 
since  in  1856  the  two  men  and  Jotham  Clark,  also  a  New  Yorker, 
contracted  to  make  a  log  reservoir  of  an  ancient  bend  of  the  Chip- 
pewa River  locally  known  as  Half  Moon  Lake.8 

Daniel  Shaw  first  visited  the  Wisconsin  lumber  frontier  in 
1855,  at  which  time  he  looked  over  the  timber  resources  of  the 
valley  and  concluded  that  they  offered  great  promise  for  future 
exploitation.  In  November  of  that  year,  he  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  Chippewa  County  land  and  prepared  to  migrate  to  the  new 
area.  Shaw  shut  down  his  sawmill  in  New  York  and  instructed  his 
cousin,  Noah  Shaw,  the  superintendent  and  engineer  of  that  plant, 
to  go  to  Eau  Claire  and  draw  up  plans  for  a  new  mill  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chippewa. 

With  the  exception  of  its  indigenous  timber  resources,  the  raw 
frontier  of  the  Wisconsin  pineries  provided  none  of  the  many 
articles  necessary  to  construct  and  equip  such  a  mill.  Therefore, 
Noah  Shaw  returned  to  Painted  Post,  New  York,  to  supervise  the 
construction  of  the  engines,  boilers,  saws,  edgers,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous parts  that  would  be  needed  in  the  new  mill. 

To  get  the  machinery  to  Eau  Claire  it  was  necessary  to  ship  it 
by  rail  to  Buffalo,  then  by  lake  vessel  to  Milwaukee.  There  the 
equipment  was  again  loaded  on  railroad  cars  and  freighted  west- 
ward to  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Here  another 
break  in  transport  was  necessitated  by  the  lack  of  a  rail  connec- 
tion to  Eau  Claire.  The  machinery  was  transferred  to  river  steamer 
for  the  short  journey  upstream  to  Read's  Landing,  Minnesota, 
reloaded  on  a  river  keelboat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa,  and 
thus  completed  the  final  leg  of  the  long  and  circuitous  journey.9 

David  H.  Ferguson,  who  later  became  one  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  company,  supervised  the  moving  of  Shaw's  horses  and  "log- 
ging kit"  to  the  new  location.  The  horses  and  kit  were  taken  over- 

8  Bailey,  p.  373;  Randall,  p.  52;  William  Bartlett,  "Adin  Randall,"  unpub- 
lished MSS.,  in  the  possession  of  the  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  Public  Library. 

9  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXV,  No.  2  (July  20,  1894),  7;  XXVI, 
No.  5  (February  1,  1895),  69. 
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land  to  the  nearest  Lake  Erie  port,  shipped  by  lake  steamer  to  a 
point  on  Lake  Michigan  north  of  Milwaukee,  and  then  brought 
overland  to  Eau  Claire.10 

During  the  winter  of  1856-1857  Daniel  Shaw  established  two 
logging  camps  along  the  banks  of  the  Chippewa  to  cut  logs  from 
the  land  that  he  had  recently  acquired.  He  also  purchased  over 
six  hundred  thousand  board  feet  of  pine  saw  logs  to  be  delivered 
on  the  ice  of  the  Chippewa  River.  With  the  installation  of  the 
machinery  and  completion  of  the  mill  in  the  summer  of  1857, 
sawing  operations  began  at  that  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Chip- 
pewa River  where  for  fifty-five  years  the  Shaw  mills  manufactured 
top  quality  lumber  to  serve  not  only  the  needs  of  the  local  trade 
but  an  ever  widening  market,  which  ultimately  included  half  a 
continent.11 

When  Shaw  decided  to  settle  in  the  Chippewa  valley  and  to  ex- 
pend his  efforts  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  successful  and 
long-lived  company,  he  chose  well  because  this  valley  like  all  of 
northern  Wisconsin  was  well  suited  for  lumbering  operations. 
Northern  Wisconsin,  northeastern  Minnesota,  and  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan  are  underlain  by  a  lobe  of  the  vast  pene- 
plain of  sedimentary  and  crystalline  rocks  geologically  known  as 
the  Laurentian  Plateau  or  Shield,  but  variously  described  as  the 
Superior  Upland,  Wisconsin-Michigan  Uplands,  Upper  Lakes 
Region,  and  "cut-over  area."  Thoroughly  glaciated,  this  part  of 
northern  Wisconsin  is  characterized  by  low,  rolling  hills  and  thou- 
sands of  small  lakes  and  swamps  that  have  formed  in  the  depres- 
sions gouged  out  by  the  relentless  force  of  the  ice.  Since  the  drain- 
age pattern  has  not  as  yet  re-established  itself  following  the  latest 
glaciation,  the  streams  are  marked  by  numerous  rapids  and  water- 
falls and  by  vast  poorly  drained  inter-stream  areas.  Although  there 
are  some  small,  isolated,  fertile  "pockets,"  the  surface  cover  of 
most  of  the  area  is  a  soil  of  thin  sand  or  sandy  loam.  Such  soils 
are  well  adapted  to  coniferous  and  mixed  forest  growth  but  are 
not  well  suited  for  growing  standard  crops. 

Although  partially  modified  by  proximity  to  two  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  climate  of  the  region  is  subject  to  the  great  variations 

10  The  Eau  Claire  Leader,  September  12,  1920. 

11  Ibid.,  October  26,  1912;  The  Daily  Telegram  (Eau  Claire),  April  8,  1916; 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XLIII,  No.  44  (November  1,  1912),  38. 
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customary  in  inland  continental  areas.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  about  43  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  extremes  varying 
from  50  degrees  below  zero  to  110  degrees  above  zero  have  been 
recorded.  Long  and  rigorous  winters,  usually  marked  by  heavy 
snowfall,  give  way  to  short  and  comparatively  cool  summers.  In 
this  humid  region,  annual  precipitation  varies  from  twenty-five 
to  forty-five  inches,  of  which  80  to  90  per  cent  occurs  in  the  form 
of  rain,  with  maximum  downfall  concentrated  in  the  three  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July. 

Heavy  snow  and  rainfall  served  well  the  needs  of  early  lumber- 
men. Sawed  logs  skidded  comparatively  easily  over  the  snowy  ter- 
rain to  the  river  banks  in  preparation  for  the  annual  drive.  Ade- 
quate precipitation  which  customarily  fell  in  the  late  spring  and 
early  summer  aided  the  driving  crews  in  transporting  the  millions 
of  logs  from  the  pineries  to  the  mill.  Heavy  rains  made  early 
summer  rafting  of  sawed  lumber  down  the  Chippewa  less  difficult. 
Lack  of  moisture,  however,  often  drastically  reduced  or  prevented 
late  summer  and  early  fall  rafting. 

The  drainage  system  of  the  state  is  divided  into  two  great 
watersheds.  The  northeastern  sections  are  drained  by  rivers  flow- 
ing into  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  and  ultimately  by  way  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Western  Wisconsin 
is  served  by  the  St.  Croix,  the  Chippewa,  the  Black,  and  the  Wis- 
consin rivers.  Following  general  northeast  to  southwest  courses, 
the  latter  streams  and  their  major  tributaries  flow  into  the  Missis- 
sippi and  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  rivers  provided  the 
natural  avenue  on  which  the  people  of  western  Wisconsin  rafted 
their  lumber  down  to  the  river  towns  along  the  Iowa,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Rapids  and  low  cascades 
occur  where  these  affluents  flow  from  the  northern  highlands  onto 
the  central  plain.  The  resultant  water  power  determined  the  origi- 
nal location  of  a  series  of  Fall  Line  towns,  of  which  Eau  Claire 
was  one. 

Daniel  Shaw  found  the  Chippewa  valley  to  be  a  land  well 
covered  with  magnificent  stands  of  white  and  Norway  pine,  hem- 
lock, various  hardwood  species,  and  mixed  forests  interspersed  with 
open  tracts  of  varying  sizes.  This  timbered  area  of  northern  Wis- 
consin was  a  part  of  the  great  northern  forest  that  originally  ex- 
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tended  from  the  New  England  seaboard  across  most  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  and  southward  along  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains to  northern  Georgia.  Interrupted  by  the  Great  Lakes,  this 
northern  forest  reappeared  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Lake  States 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  According  to  the  best 
present-day  estimates,  the  original  forests  of  the  entire  state  of 
Wisconsin  comprised  some  thirty  million  acres  and  included  at 
least  two  hundred  billion  board  feet  of  saw  timber.  Confronted 
with  such  extensive  timber  wealth,  Shaw  and  other  early  day 
lumbermen  naturally  looked  upon  the  northern  Wisconsin  region 
as  a  source  of  virtually  unlimited  timber.12 

Lumbermen  acquired  their  timber  for  processing  into  lumber 
by  purchasing  timberlands,  stumpage,  and  saw  logs.  Lumber  con- 
cerns that  had  broad  capital  resources,  and  could  thus  pay  cash, 
bought  much  of  their  pinelands  directly  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Less  adequately  financed  companies  such  as  the  Shaw 
concern  acquired  most  of  their  timberlands  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  third  parties.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  method  for 
the  poorer  companies  was  the  system  of  deferred  payments.  The 
Shaws  bought  land  from  timberland  brokers,  other  lumbermen, 
Cornell  University,  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Many  lumber- 
men purchased  pinelands  owned  by  Wisconsin  railroads,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  the  Shaw  company's  acquiring  lands  in  this 
manner.  This  firm  acquired  additional  timber  by  the  purchase  of 
what  was  known  as  stumpage  (i.e.  the  right  to  cut  timber  from 
lands  that  belonged  to  another)  from  other  lumbermen  and  from 
timberland  brokers.  The  company  further  supplemented  its  tim- 
ber supply  by  purchase  of  saw  logs  from  independent  loggers,  from 
other  lumber  companies,  and  from  local  farmers  who  cut  a  few 
thousand  board  feet  of  logs  during  the  winter  months  in  the 
process  of  clearing  their  land.  Stumpage  and  saw  log  purchases 
were  usually  made  on  a  deferred  payment  basis  and  so  proved 
advantageous  to  the  financially  hard-pressed  lumber  company. 

i2Filibert  Roth,  Forestry  Conditions  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  pp.  10-12 
(Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  I);  Mary 
Dopp,  "Geographical  Influences  in  the  Development  of  Wisconsin,"  in  Bul- 
letin of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  XLV,  No.  8  (1913);  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Land  Use  and  Forestry,  Forest  Land  Use  in  Wisconsin, 
pp.  12-14;  R.  S.  Kellogg,  The  Timber  Supply  of  the  United  States,  pp.  3,  23 
(Forest  Service  Circular  No.  166,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture). 
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The  Shaw  company,  like  many  of  its  competitors,  was  peren- 
nially short  of  capital.  The  lumber  industry  involved  a  huge  capi- 
tal investment  in  timberlands,  logging  kits,  draft  animals,  sawing 
and  planing  mills,  and  other  accessories.  In  addition,  the  lumber- 
man required  large  amounts  of  operating  capital  to  finance  his 
logging,  driving,  milling,  and  rafting  expenses  many  months  before 
revenues  came  in  from  the  sale  of  his  product.  Local  banks  in  the 
frontier  community  provided  a  very  limited  source  of  capital  and 
credit.  The  Shaws  borrowed  extensively  from  the  banks  in  the 
nearby  cities  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  especially  Milwaukee, 
and  from  the  larger  metropolitan  centers  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
Boston.  A  perennial  source  of  additional  capital  and  credit  and 
one  greatly  depended  upon  during  the  company's  early  history 
was  prosperous  relatives  and  friends  in  Daniel  Shaw's  native  state 
of  Maine. 

The  Shaw  company,  along  with  its  competitors,  recruited  its 
labor  force  from  the  pool  of  strong  and  robust  men  who  migrated 
to  Wisconsin  or  grew  up  there.  Work  was  so  spaced  during  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year  that  many  laborers  enjoyed  continuous 
year-round  employment  in  a  variety  of  jobs.  Men  who  served  as 
loggers  during  the  winter  logging  season  worked  as  mill  hands  or 
rafters  during  the  summer  and  early  fall.  Many  of  these  same  men 
did  a  short  stint  as  log  drivers  during  the  spring  drive.  Many  small- 
scale  farmers  who  had  recently  settled  in  the  lumbering  area  ac- 
cepted winter  employment  in  the  Shaw  logging  camps  in  order 
to  add  a  few  extra  dollars  to  their  meager  income.  Traditionally, 
hours  were  long  and  wages  were  low  in  the  industry.  By  the  turn 
of  the  century,  however,  immature  efforts  at  labor  organization, 
plus  the  movement  of  many  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
workmen  to  new  lumbering  frontiers  in  the  South  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  resulted  in  improved  wages  and  shorter  working 
hours  for  Shaw  employees. 

The  technique  of  turning  virgin  timber  into  marketable  lum- 
ber was  complex,  costly,  and  in  many  respects  dangerous.  It  in- 
volved the  expenditure  of  an  enormous  number  of  man  hours 
of  labor  and  an  interval  of  several  months  before  there  was  any 
financial  return.  Logging  crews  invaded  the  pineries  in  the  early 
fall  to  fell  the  trees  and  to  pile  the  logs  along  the  banks  or  on 
the  ice  of  the  driving  streams.  The  introduction  of  railroad  log- 
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ging  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  changed  log- 
ging practices  materially.  Year-round  logging  was  then  possible, 
and  vast  areas  formerly  too  distant  from  driving  streams  to  war- 
rant exploitation  now  yielded  additional  timber  to  supply  the 
growing  market.  Crews  lived  in  primitive  and  crowded  shacks  that 
went  through  many  modifications  and  improvements  but  were 
still  far  from  luxurious  when  the  great  lumbering  era  came  to 
a  close. 

The  breakup  of  the  river  ice  in  the  spring  inaugurated  the 
second  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  links  in  the  lumbering 
process.  Driving  crews  forced  the  recalcitrant  logs  down  the  nar- 
row, meandering  driving  streams  to  the  Shaw  mill  at  Eau  Claire. 
In  the  early  years  when  drives  were  small  and  the  distance  from 
the  woods  to  the  mill  insignificant,  each  company  managed  its 
own  drive.  When  drives  became  larger  and  the  distance  greater 
from  the  pineries  to  the  mills,  the  various  companies  which  op- 
erated on  the  Chippewa  and  its  tributaries  arranged  collective 
drives.  As  the  industry  became  further  stabilized  in  the  valley,  driv- 
ing companies  emerged  and  operated  the  drives  on  a  custom  basis. 
Inadequate  rainfall  during  the  spring  driving  season  destroyed  or 
seriously  impaired  the  drive  and  caused  consternation  at  the  mill 
where  the  lack  of  logs  paralyzed  milling  operations.  Railroad 
logging  in  the  later  years  partially  alleviated  this  problem. 

Shaw  workmen  at  the  company's  Eau  Claire  mills  removed  the 
logs  from  the  millrace  and  ran  the  logs  through  the  head-saw 
and  then  through  the  various  pieces  of  resawing  equipment  to 
process  the  timber  into  lumber  of  the  desired  shapes  and  sizes 
to  fit  market  demands.  The  last  step  in  the  woods  to  market 
process  was  the  rafting  operation.  Newly  milled  lumber  went 
directly  to  the  company's  rafting  sheds  along  the  banks  of  the 
Chippewa.  Skilled  workmen  bound  the  sawed  lumber  into  rafts 
and  other  skilled  men  floated  the  mammoth  rafts  down  the  rivers 
to  the  marketing  centers. 

Many  changes  occurred  in  the  marketing  area  and  marketing 
methods  during  the  fifty-five  years  of  Shaw  operation.  The  output 
of  the  Shaw  and  other  northwest  Wisconsin  mills  was  far  greater 
than  the  limited  local  market  could  absorb.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  company's  history,  the  frontier  farmers  who  were 
settling  on  the  treeless  prairies  of  Illinois  and  the  trans-Mississippi 
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West  provided  an  extensive  if  not  unlimited  market  for  the  white 
pine  lumber  of  Wisconsin.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  adequate 
railroad  facilities  to  serve  this  trans-Mississippi  market,  the  Shaw 
company  floated  great  lumber  rafts  down  the  Chippewa  and 
Mississippi  rivers  for  sale  to  the  recently  established  lumber 
wholesalers  in  the  small  but  growing  cities  along  the  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri  banks  of  the  great  river.  The  wholesalers  pulled  the 
lumber  from  the  river,  further  refined  it,  and  disposed  of  it  in 
their  rapidly  expanding  hinterland. 

The  development  of  the  railroad  network  in  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley  provided  an  alternative  method  of  shipment.  The 
Shaw  company  could  serve  as  its  own  wholesaler  and  ship  its 
produce  directly  to  the  small  lumberyards  emerging  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  farm  communities  of  this  trans-Mississippi  West.  Im- 
proved railroad  facilities  also  immensely  widened  the  marketing 
area  because  the  company  could  ship  cars  of  lumber  to  any  and 
all  markets  where  it  could  economically  compete  with  other 
producers. 

Early  in  1858,  Shaw,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Charles  A.  Bullen,  organized  the  business  in  a  partnership  known 
as  Daniel  Shaw  and  Company.13  From  this  small  beginning  the 
Shaw  company  gradually  developed  through  the  years.  By  i860 
the  company's  daily  cut  reached  twenty-five  thousand  board  feet.14 
In  the  following  years  improved  and  more  extensive  machinery 
further  increased  the  capacity  of  the  mill.  The  new  company  was 
hardly  under  way  when  the  country  experienced  one  of  the  peri- 
odical panics  (1857)  which  have  prostrated  the  economic  life  of 
the  land  on  so  many  occasions.  Shaw  logging  and  sawing  opera- 
tions were  momentarily  checked  but  not  abandoned  by  the 
general  depressed  condition  of  business.  Improved  business  dur- 
ing the  war  years  aided  in  the  steady  growth  of  the  concern.  The 
demand  for  rafted  lumber  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  hinterland  of  the  Mississippi  River  towns  tended  to 
neutralize  the  declining  demand  incident  to  the  removal  of  the 
war  stimulus. 

13  The  Daily  Telegram,  April  8,  1916. 

^Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVI,  No.  5  (February  1,  1895),  69. 
This  was  nearly  double  the  fourteen  thousand  feet  per  day  which  was  being 
cut  just  two  years  earlier.  Eau  Claire  Free  Press,  September  23,  1858. 
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Because  of  the  nature  of  the  business  and  because  of  inadequate 
provisions  in  frontier  communities  to  extinguish  fires  once  started, 
lumber  mills  were  constantly  threatened  with  total  destruction 
by  fire.  Few  companies  avoided  the  loss  of  their  mill  at  least  once. 
Daniel  Shaw  and  Company  was  no  exception.  Midway  in  the  1867 
sawing  season,  fire  totally  destroyed  the  mill  and,  since  rates  were 
so  high  on  this  type  of  property,  there  was  no  insurance.15  Some 
logs  were  sawed  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  with  a  bor- 
rowed portable  mill;  additional  logs  were  sawed  by  the  Shaw  men 
working  night  shifts  in  nearby  mills.  The  lumber  sawed  in  this 
manner,  supplemented  by  additional  stock  purchased  from  other 
millmen,  enabled  the  company  to  fulfill  its  delivery  commitments. 
Meanwhile  the  company  began  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  the 
destroyed  mill.  Daniel  Shaw  momentarily  considered  turning  the 
brunt  of  the  rebuilding  work  over  to  younger  men  but  soon  de- 
cided against  this.  Instead,  Charles  Newell  and  David  H.  Ferguson 
were  added  to  the  firm  in  order  to  broaden  its  capital  base.  Shaw, 
Newell,  Ferguson,  and  Shaw's  brother-in-law,  Charles  A.  Bullen, 
who  had  joined  the  company  in  the  late  1850's,  reorganized  as 
a  four  man  co-partnership.  The  concern's  name,  Daniel  Shaw  and 
Company,  remained  unchanged. 

Operations  were  again  retarded  during  the  period  of  economic 
paralysis  in  the  mid-^o's,  but  the  company  withstood  the  on- 
slaught of  low  prices,  difficult  collections,  and  tight  credit  and 
weathered  the  economic  storm  which  destroyed  so  many  of  the 
frontier  lumber  companies.  As  indicated  later,  no  small  item  in 
determining  the  success  and  steady  growth  of  the  Shaw  company, 
while  other  companies  with  as  good  stumpage,  as  favorable  natural 
location,  and  as  adequate  capitalization  failed,  was  the  emphasis 
that  this  firm  placed  on  providing  its  customers  with  top-quality 
lumber  in  each  category  and  the  practice  of  delivering  exactly  the 
lumber  promised. 

In  order  to  secure  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  corporate 
organization,  the  co-partnership  reorganized  in  1874  under  a  cor- 
porate charter  and  adopted  the  name  of  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber 
Company.  Daniel  Shaw  personally  subscribed  three-fifths  of  the 

15  Bailey,  p.  375;  Forrester,  p.  217;  Bernhardt  J.  Kleven,  "Wisconsin  Lum- 
ber Industry,"  unpublished  doctoral  thesis  in  University  of  Minnesota  Library, 
p.  34i. 
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company's  $500,000  capitalization.  Shaw  and  his  brother-in-law, 
C.  A.  Bullen,  owned  $430,000  worth  of  the  total  stock.  Newell 
and  Ferguson,  who  held  the  remainder,  were  employees  of  and 
intimately  associated  with  the  company.  Shares  were  never  sold 
to  the  general  public,  but  the  company  encouraged  several  em- 
ployees who  held  responsible  positions  to  make  small  investments 
in  the  stock. 

The  new  corporation  was  and  remained  throughout  its  history 
primarily  a  family  concern.  When  Daniel  Shaw  died  in  1881,  his 
wife  and  two  sons,  George  B.  and  Eugene,  inherited  his  shares 
of  stock;  so  ownership  remained  within  the  family. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  corporation  to  carry  on  a  logging, 
lumbering,  manufacturing,  agricultural,  transportation,  and  mer- 
cantile business  emphasizes  the  broad  and  integrated  nature  of 
its  commercial  activities.  The  firm  cut  most  of  its  own  logs  from 
timberlands  owned  by  itself,  and  manufactured  the  logs  into 
lumber  in  its  mill  at  Eau  Claire.  Also  at  Eau  Claire  the  company 
or  its  affiliates  from  time  to  time  manufactured  batteaux,  sashes 
and  doors,  pork  barrels,  packing  boxes,  wagons,  and  stoneboats 
in  order  to  utilize  unmerchantable  lumber  as  by-products  or  to  give 
merchantable  lumber  additional  value  through  further  processing. 


CHAPTER    TWO 


Timber  Acquisitions 


The  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  utilized  all  three  methods 
employed  by  Wisconsin  lumbermen  to  acquire  timber  for  process- 
ing into  lumber:  purchase  of  timberlands,  purchase  of  stumpage, 
and  purchase  of  saw  logs.  If  the  logging  company  purchased  tim- 
berlands, it  had  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  cut-over  lands. 
In  a  stumpage  purchase  the  buyer  acquired  only  the  timber  on 
the  land.  When  the  timber  was  removed,  the  land  reverted  back 
to  the  original  owner.  Lumbermen  bought  saw  logs  from  jobbers, 
other  lumbermen,  and  farmer-loggers. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1855,  Daniel  Shaw,  who  was  listed  as  a 
resident  of  Allegany  County,  New  York,  purchased  from  Constant 
Cook,  a  fellow  New  Yorker,  a  huge  tract  of  some  of  the  finest 
pine  timberlands  to  be  found  in  the  frontier  state  of  Wisconsin. 
These  ten  thousand  acres  of  timber,  conveniently  located  along 
the  banks  of  the  Chippewa  River,  served  as  the  basic  timber  sup- 
ply for  Shaw  logging  activities  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Since  the 
lumberman  lacked  sufficient  capital  with  which  to  pay  the  full 
purchase  price,  he  conveyed  back  to  Cook  an  undivided  one-third 
interest  in  the  land  as  collateral  for  the  deferred  payments.1 

Following  his  purchase,  Shaw  migrated  to  the  Chippewa  valley 
and  began  to  log  these  lands.  For  the  next  quarter-century  his 
loggers  cut  the  timber  and  floated  it  to  Eau  Claire  for  milling.  By 
1880  the  two  assignees  of  Cook  were  anxious  to  dispose  of  their 
share  of  the  tract  and  to  receive  payment  for  one-third  of  the 
timber  removed  by  the  logging  crews  during  the  preceding  twenty- 

1  Letter  from  C.  A.  Bullen  published  in  The  Daily  Telegram,  April  8,  1916, 
p  12  Shortly  before  the  Shaw  purchase,  Cook  acquired  most  of  the  land 
from  Dorilus  Morrison  and  Cyrus  Woodman,  both  of  whom  were  extensive 
dealers  in  Wisconsin  pinelands.  Cook  paid  Morrison  $20,000  for  6,869  acres 
of  the  tract.  (Morrison-Constant  Cook  Agreement,  October  26,  1855;  Daniel 
Shaw-Constant  Cook  Agreement,  November  1,  1855,  photostatic  copies  m 
the  possession  of  the  writer.) 
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four  years.  The  Shaw  company  settled  for  the  timber  already  re- 
moved and  paid  an  additional  $22,000  for  the  assignees'  one-third 
interest  in  the  nearly  forty-five  hundred  acres  yet  uncut. 

As  the  Shaw  logging  crews  rapidly  logged  off  this  original  timber 
tract,  it  became  obvious  that  the  company  needed  to  acquire 
additional  timberlands  if  it  were  to  continue  in  the  lumbering 
business.  From  the  1870's  through  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century,  the  firm  made  extensive  purchases  of  timberlands  and 
stumpage  along  the  banks  of  the  Chippewa  and  its  various  tribu- 
taries. As  the  Shaw  woodsmen  continued  to  cut  more  of  the  com- 
pany's timber  holdings  in  the  Eau  Claire  vicinity,  the  managers 
of  the  company  extended  their  acquisitions  and  operations  in 
ever  wider  arcs  northward.  With  the  inauguration  of  railroad  log- 
ging in  the  1890's,  acquisitions  extended  into  new  areas  not  tapped 
by  the  available  streams  but  now  served  by  the  widening  rail 
network. 

Meanwhile,  a  conflict  had  developed  between  the  millmen  who 
milled  their  lumber  along  the  Chippewa  and  those  who  cut  their 
logs  on  the  Chippewa  and  its  tributaries  but  did  their  milling 
along  the  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Chippewa  manufacturers  resented  the  competition  of  the 
down-river  men  because  the  latter  bid  up  saw  log  and  timberland 
prices  in  the  Chippewa  valley  and  removed  raw  material  that 
naturally  was  tributary  to  the  mills  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Eau  Claire, 
and  Menomonie.  When  the  up-river  lumbermen  attempted  to 
block  the  passage  of  logs  to  the  Mississippi  mills,  an  intermittent 
struggle  locally  known  as  the  Beef  Slough  War  developed.  Beef 
Slough  was  a  protected  harbor  near  the  confluence  of  the  Chip- 
pewa and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  slough  offered  the  only  practical 
place  for  Mississippi  millmen  to  culminate  their  Chippewa  drives 
and  to  sort  and  store  their  logs  in  preparation  for  rafting  to  their 
mills.2 

Through  the  efforts  of  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  of  Rock  Island, 

2  The  story  of  the  "Beef  Slough  War"  and  the  activities  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Logging  Company  are  ably  treated  in  Matthew  G.  Norton,  The  Mis- 
sissippi River  Logging  Company:  An  Historical  Sketch;  Fries,  pp.  141-60; 
Agnes  M.  Larson,  History  of  the  White-Pine  Industry  in  Minnesota,  pp.  136- 
41;  Bernhardt  J.  Kleven,  "The  Mississippi  River  Logging  Company,"  in  Mm- 
nesota  History,  XXVII  (September  1946),  190-202;  Paul  Wallace  Gates,  The 
Wisconsin  Pine  Lands  of  Cornell  University,  pp.  130-35. 
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Illinois,  the  Mississippi  manufacturers  organized  the  Mississippi 
River  Logging  Company  to  unite  their  efforts  against  the  up-river 
millmen.  Under  Weyerhaeuser's  dynamic  leadership,  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Logging  Company  experienced  startling  success,  not 
only  in  the  acquisition  of  timber  and  timberlands  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi millmen  but  also  in  driving  logs  down  the  Chippewa  in 
the  face  of  stubborn  opposition  by  the  Chippewa  manufacturers. 
The  latter,  following  the  maxim,  "If  you  can't  whip  them  join 
them,"  sought  to  establish  harmonious  relations  with  the  Weyer- 
haeuser syndicate.  In  the  late  1870*8,  the  two  groups  co-operated 
in  a  joint  drive  on  the  Chippewa.3  When  a  serious  flood,  in  1880, 
carried  the  logs  of  the  Chippewa  millmen  beyond  their  booms 
and  into  Beef  Slough,  the  up-river  and  down-river  manufacturers 
exchanged  logs  at  mutually  agreeable  prices.4 

During  the  next  several  months,  further  rapport  was  effected. 
The  opposing  interests  formed  a  syndicate  which  purchased  the 
Chippewa  Lumber  and  Boom  Company  at  Chippewa  Falls,  with 
its  "big  mill,"  logs,  and  timberlands.  Because  of  its  upstream 
location  and  its  huge  size,  the  Chippewa  Lumber  and  Boom 
Company  in  unfriendly  hands  was  in  a  strategic  position  to  block 
the  passage  of  logs  to  both  the  Eau  Claire  and  Mississippi  River 
mills.  Moreover,  this  company  recently  had  secured  legislative 
authority  to  charge  fifteen  cents  per  thousand  toll  on  all  logs  that 
passed  through  its  booming  facilities  en  route  to  the  Eau  Claire 
and  Mississippi  River  mills.  The  Mississippi  River  Logging  Com- 
pany subscribed  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  stock  and  the 
Chippewa  manufacturers  divided  the  remainder.5 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Mississippi  and  Chippewa  millmen  or- 
ganized, on  the  same  two-thirds  and  one-third  basis,  the  Chip- 
pewa Logging  Company  (the  pool)  to  buy  additional  saw  logs  and 
timberlands,  to  log  the  lands,  to  operate  the  "big  mill"  at  Chip- 
pewa Falls,  and  to  handle  the  Chippewa  drives.  In  addition,  the 
pool  served  as  a  huge  log  exchange.  Pool  members  met  periodically 
to  agree  on  grades  and  the  prices  at  which  logs  should  be  ex- 
changed. Each  member  firm  was  credited  with  the  logs  it  put  in 
and  debited  with  the  logs  it  took  out.  Pool  scalers  scaled  all  logs 

8  See  below,  p.  74. 

4  See  below,  p.  78. 

5  Norton,  pp.  26-28;  Hotchkiss,  pp.  478,  635. 
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put  in  and  taken  out.  At  the  end  of  each  season,  accounts  were 
balanced  and  the  members  paid  or  received  in  either  cash  or  logs.6 

For  a  few  years,  the  Shaw  company  participated  in  the  enter- 
prise. George  B.  Shaw,  in  discussing  the  syndicate,  declared,  ".  .  . 
it  means  complete  harmony  of  all  interests  and  absolute  control 
by  the  combination  of  the  Chippewa  River  for  lumbering  pur- 
poses and  a  stability  to  lumbering  never  before  enjoyed."  7  How- 
ever, financial  difficulties  soon  forced  his  company's  withdrawal. 
In  November  of  1883  Eugene  Shaw  found  it  necessary  to  sell  41 
forty-acre  plots  to  the  pool  in  order  to  pay  the  current  assessment. 
He  complained  that  too  much  of  his  limited  capital  was  invested 
in  the  Chippewa  Logging  Company  and  inquired  of  Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser  how  he  could  dispose  of  his  interest.8  Three  years 
later,  the  Shaw  company  sold  its  stock  in  the  Chippewa  Logging 
Company  to  the  company  and  no  further  reference  to  the  syndi- 
cate occurs  in  the  extant  Shaw  Papers.9 

An  indeterminable  number  of  Shaw  contracts  for  land  and 
stumpage  purchases  are  no  longer  extant,  but  careful  study  of  the 
appended  maps  provides  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  some  of 

6  William  Gerald  Rector,  Log  Transportation  in  the  Lake  States  Lumber 
Industry  1840-1918,  pp.  267-70;  Distribution  of  1885  of  Chippewa  Logging 
Company,  Shaw  Papers  in  the  possession  of  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
(hereinafter  cited  Shaw  Papers,  MHS);  William  Bartlett,  "The  Lumbering 
Story,"  unpublished  MSS,  in  the  possession  of  the  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin, 
Public  Library. 

7  George  B.  Shaw  to  P.  F.  Lee,  May  11,  1881,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 

8  According  to  Eugene,  the  year's  balance  sheet  showed: 

Due  from  Chippewa  Logging  Company,  1882  $  30,800 

Paid  to  Chippewa  Logging  Company  in  logs  and  cash, 

!883  $253,700 

Total     $284,500 
Received   in   logs   from   Chippewa   Logging   Company 
(1883),    22,188   thousand   board   feet   at   $8.45    per 
thousand  $187,490 

$  97,010 
Plus  43  shares  of  capital  stock  in  Chippewa  Logging 

Company  $     4>300 

Amount  invested  in  Chippewa  Logging  Company  $101,310 

9  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  and  Eugene  Shaw-Chippewa  Logging 
Company  and  Mississippi  River  Logging  Company  Agreement,  1886,  in  File 
A-25  in  the  possession  of  the  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  Public  Library  (here- 
inafter cited  by  file  number,  ECPL). 
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the  characteristic  features  of  such  contracts.10  Since  the  amount 
and  value  of  timber  upon  the  land  varied  greatly  within  a  small 
area,  the  Shaws,  like  other  lumbermen,  customarily  bought  land 
and  stumpage  in  forty-acre  plots.  Grouping  contiguous  plots  into 
blocks,  however,  enabled  loggers  to  log  the  woodland  with  a  mini- 
mum of  wasted  effort  and  eliminated  overly  long  tote  roads.  Prior 
to  buying  a  new  piece  of  land  or  stumpage,  the  company  had  a 
timber  cruiser  carefully  examine  the  tract  and  make  a  full  report 
on  the  condition  of  each  forty  acres.  In  deciding  whether  to  pur- 
chase a  given  plot,  the  Shaws  used  such  criteria  as  the  amount, 
the  quality,  the  accessibility  of  the  various  species  of  saw  timber 
which  could  be  cut  from  the  area,  and  the  proximity  of  the  timber 
to  its  existing  or  potential  camps  and  operations.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  railroad  logging,  they  had  to  consider  also  the  location 
of  rail  lines. 

A  thorough  examination  of  some  of  the  land  contracts  reveals 
the  customary  pattern  of  purchases.  In  1874,  Daniel  Shaw  and 
Company  bought  about  175  forty-acre  plots  of  Chippewa  County 
land  from  Lemuel  C.  Stanley  of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin,  and 
William  J.  Skinner  of  Davenport,  Iowa.  Since  there  was  no  ex- 
change of  money,  this  was  a  rather  unusual  contract.  The  pur- 
chaser promised  to  deliver  to  the  landowners  at  Read's  Landing, 
Minnesota  (a  small  town  on  the  Minnesota  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  River),  six  million 
board  feet  of  good,  well-sawed,  merchantable,  mill-run  pine  lum- 
ber. To  assure  delivery  of  good  lumber,  the  contract  clearly  stated 
that  all  culls  should  be  thrown  out  and  that  the  lumber  should 
be  comparable  to  the  Shaw  manufacture  for  sale  in  the  Mississippi 
River  markets  in  1872  and  1873.  Since  the  contract  provided  that 
the  delivered  lumber  was  to  be  well-rafted  in  cribs  and  coupled 
into  regular  Mississippi  rafts,  the  new  owners  apparently  intended 
to  run  the  lumber  down  the  great  river  for  sale  in  the  lower 
markets.  The  Shaws  were  to  deliver  in  five  hundred  thousand  board 
feet  lots  on  June  15,  August  15,  and  October  1  of  the  next  four 
years. 

In  its  other  provisions  the  contract  was  like  those  customarily 
made  for  land  purchases.  Although  title  to  the  land  did  not  pass 

10  See  appendixes  D,  E,  and  F. 
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immediately  to  the  Shaws,  they  were  empowered  to  enter  the  land 
and  log  thereon  as  soon  as  they  made  the  first  lumber  payment 
and  as  long  as  they  were  not  behind  or  in  default  on  the  later 
payments.  The  contract  prohibited  the  removal  of  more  than  ten 
million  feet  in  any  one  year  to  assure  that  the  buyer  would  not 
strip  the  lands  in  the  first  year  and  then  default  on  the  later  pay- 
ments. The  purchaser  was  responsible  for  all  subsequent  taxes 
assessed  against  the  lands.  The  Shaws  apparently  valued  these 
plots  at  about  $2.50  an  acre.  Following  incorporation  in  Novem- 
ber of  1874,  the  former  partnership,  Daniel  Shaw  and  Company, 
assigned  all  of  its  interest  in  these  lands  to  the  new  corporation, 
Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company,  for  $18,000. 

The  following  year  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  paid 
slightly  more  than  $10.00  per  acre  for  60  additional  forty-acre  plots 
in  the  same  general  area.  The  contract  provided  for  payment  of 
the  total  purchase  price  of  $24,445  by  deferred  payments  over  the 
period  of  the  next  three  years  with  interest  at  10  per  cent.  Each 
year  the  buyer  was  to  pay  on  the  deferred  payments  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  $2.00  per  thousand  board  feet  for  all  timber 
removed  from  the  land  by  his  loggers. 

Two  years  later  the  Shaws  paid  Bradstreet  Brothers  of  South 
Gardiner,  Maine,  $2.60  per  acre  for  ten  thousand  acres  of  pine- 
lands. 

The  next  large  land  acquisition  occurred  in  the  early  i88o's.  The 
corporation  purchased  an  undivided  half-interest  in  141  forty-acre 
plots  in  Chippewa  County  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Weyerhaeuser 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  A.  Denkmann  in  1883.  The  latter  parties 
had  acquired  title  to  the  lands  some  ninety  days  earlier  by  purchase 
from  Milton  G.  Shaw,  Maine  lumberman  and  brother  of  Daniel 
Shaw.  The  buyer  arranged  deferred  payments  over  a  period  of 
two  years  to  cover  the  purchase  price  of  $57,500.  The  price  per 
acre,  of  slightly  over  $20.00,  reflects  in  part  the  increase  in  land 
values  when  lumbermen  began  to  realize  that  Wisconsin's  white 
pine  supply  was  not  inexhaustible  after  all.  The  amount,  the  value, 
and  the  accessibility  of  the  timber  on  the  land  and  the  general 
business  prosperity  of  the  period,  however,  also  influenced  the 
price  lumbermen  would  pay.  A  decade  later  the  Shaws  paid  an- 
other $57,500  for  the  other  half-interest  in  the  land  tract. 
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In  1892,  the  last  opportunity  to  make  a  large  land  purchase 
presented  itself.  At  that  time  the  company  paid  $1643  per  acre 
for  213  forty-acre  areas  located  in  Chippewa  and  Taylor  counties. 
For  this  land,  the  assignee  delivered  $20,000  in  cash  and  for  the 
balance  of  the  $140,000  purchase  price  gave  notes  payable  over  the 
next  four  years. 

Land  purchases  were  not  always  of  extensive  tracts  of  timber. 
Small  areas  were  often  bought  because  of  the  exceptionally  fine 
timber  thereon  or  because  of  their  strategic  location  contiguous 
to  or  at  least  close  to  existing  holdings  or  operations  of  the  con- 
cern. In  1878,  $6.25  per  acre  was  paid  for  4  forty-acre  plots  of 
Chippewa  pinelands.  The  contract  authorized  the  purchaser  to 
enter  the  premises  and  cut  pine  saw  logs,  but  the  title,  ownership, 
and  possession  of  those  logs  remained  in  the  name  of  the  original 
owner  until  all  payments  were  made.  In  1880  the  company  paid 
Cornell  University  $10.00  per  acre  for  a  half-section  of  Chippewa 
County  land  and  two  years  later  $14.37  Per  acre  for  an  additional 
quarter-section.11 

From  time  to  time  the  Shaws  acquired  small  additional  lots  of 
timber  by  having  agents  appear  for  them  to  bid  in  specified  tracts 
at  county  tax  sales.  If  the  previous  owner  failed  to  redeem  his 
land  within  the  legal  period,  he  forfeited  his  ownership.  There- 
upon a  tax  deed  was  recorded  for  the  purchaser  in  the  Register 
of  Deeds'  office.12 

The  company  also  bought  several  small  tracts  of  land  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  had  acquired  the  land  under  the 
Swamp  Land  Act  of  1850  and  its  amendments,  and  under  the 

11  When  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  gave  each  state  30,000  acres  of  land  for 
each  of  its  senators  and  representatives  in  the  federal  Congress  as  a  subsidy 
for  agricultural  colleges,  the  states  which  did  not  have  public  lands  withm 
their  borders  were  given  land  scrip  in  lieu  thereof.  New  York's  share  was 
nearly  one  million  acres.  About  one  half  of  the  scrip  was  used  by  Ezra  Cornell 
to  acquire  ownership  of  valuable  pine  and  farming  land  in  Wisconsin  for  the 
educational  institution  which  bore  his  name.  The  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  other  lumber  concerns  bought  large  tracts  of  land  and  stumpage 
from  the  University.  (Paul  Wallace  Gates,  The  Wisconsin  Pine  Lands  of 
Cornell  University.)  m  ,     ;,   „ 

12  For  example,  see  Tax  Deed,  April  8,  1878,  recorded  in     Tax  Deeds 
20:161,  Register  of  Deeds'  Office,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,   County  Court 
House. 
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Wisconsin  Enabling  Act  which  granted  section  sixteen  for  the  use 
of  schools.13 

Apparently  the  Shaws  made  few  if  any  direct  purchases  of  tim- 
berland  from  the  federal  government.1*  The  Shaw  company  pre- 
ferred to  purchase  most  of  its  federal  land  and  stumpage  from 
timberland  brokers  such  as  Dorilus  Morrison,  Wayne  E.  McCord, 
and  J.  L.  Gates.  These  brokers  were  vigilant  operators  who  at- 
tended state  and  federal  land  sales  to  pick  up  tracts  both  for  their 
own  operations,  in  the  case  of  Morrison  and  McCord,  and  for 
resale  to  Wisconsin  lumbermen.15 

Available  records  do  not  show  the  total  amount  of  timberlands 
owned  by  the  Shaw  company  from  year  to  year.  In  the  latter 
1870's,  the  corporation  paid  taxes  on  more  than  one  thousand 
different  plots  comprising  approximately  forty  thousand  acres.  At 
that  time,  it  probably  owned  its  largest  reserve  of  uncut  timber 
because  of  recent  purchases  for  future  exploitation. 

Lumber  companies  purchased  stumpage  either  on  a  per-acre 
or  a  per-thousand-foot  basis.  The  per-acre  price  of  stumpage  ran 
but  slightly  less  than  the  price  for  the  land  and  the  timber  thereon 
because  the  land  stripped  of  its  timber  was  practically  valueless. 
Stumpage  contracts,  however,  usually  included  a  time  limitation 
for  the  removal  of  the  timber  from  the  land.  Even  though  the 
logging  company  paid  the  taxes  on  the  land  during  the  period  it 
was  cutting,  the  landowner  wished  to  get  the  land  cleared  so  that 
he  could  sell  the  cut-over  land  to  potential  homeseekers  and  release 
all  the  capital  which  he  had  invested. 

Here  again  one  finds  that  the  Shaw  company's  purchases  in- 
volved some  vast  tracts  covering  hundreds  of  acres  and  some  very 

13  For  example,  see  Conveyance  of  Swamp  Land  to  Daniel  Shaw,  May  3, 
1866;  Conveyance  of  School  Land  to  Daniel  Shaw,  January  27,  1880,  A-92, 
ECPL. 

14  A  search  of  microfilm  copies  in  the  possession  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society  of  a  limited  number  of  Abstracts  of  Land  Sales  in  the  several  land 
offices  serving  the  area  failed  to  divulge  any  Shaw  purchases.  On  at  least  one 
occasion,  however,  another  party  bought  a  tract  of  land  for  the  company  at 
the  Eau  Claire  District  Land  Office.  In  corresponding  with  the  company,  the 
agent  complained  that  the  land  officials  refused  to  make  the  receipt  in  Shaw's 
name.  Therefore,  the  agent  purchased  the  land  in  his  own  name  and  deeded 
the  tract  to  Shaw. 

15  Lucile  Kane,  "Timberlands  of  the  Lake  States,"  original  manuscript  in 
the  possession  of  Miss  Kane,  Chapter  II,  p.  31.  On  his  letterheads  McCord 
described  himself  as  a  logger  and  dealer  in  pineland. 
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small  ones,  which  were  valuable,  however,  because  of  their  stra- 
tegic location.  A  stumpage  purchase  of  1878  illustrates  the  latter 
type.  Thomas  and  Ruel  Butter  sold  all  the  pine  timber  on  a  single 
forty-acre  plot  for  $1.50  per  thousand  feet.  The  Shaws  already 
owned  the  northern  half  of  the  section  and  a  number  of  other 
locations  in  the  vicinity.  Logging  these  additional  forty  acres  was 
a  simple  matter,  since  Shaw  logging  camps  and  tote  roads  were 
nearby.  The  acquisition  of  a  large  block  of  stumpage  is  illustrated 
by  a  purchase  in  1902.  In  that  year  the  company  bought  a  group 
of  71  forty-acre  tracts  from  the  J.  L.  Gates  Land  Company  of 
Milwaukee.  Since  the  land  was  some  distance  from  other  Shaw 
operations,  the  company  had  to  establish  two  new  logging  camps 
in  the  area  to  facilitate  logging  the  land. 

A  large  stumpage  purchase  in  1898  demonstrates  the  role  of 
railroad  logging  in  Shaw  operations.  By  the  1890's,  several  decades 
of  continuous  logging  had  exhausted  much  of  the  first-quality  pine 
timber  along  the  driving  streams.  Eugene  Shaw,  president  of  the 
company  since  the  death  of  his  father  in  1881,  was  searching 
desperately  for  additional  stumpage  to  meet  future  needs.  He 
found  a  nonresident  landowner  who  wished  to  sell  stumpage 
rights  on  a  block  of  forty-acre  tracts  which  would  cut  an  estimated 
thirty  million  board  feet  of  pine  timber.  The  land  was  located 
so  far  from  any  driving  stream  that  the  cost  of  hauling  logs  to  the 
river  bank  was  prohibitive.  Therefore,  no  one  had  logged  the 
area  previously,  but  a  newly  constructed  railroad  line  encouraged 
freighting  of  the  logs  to  Shaw's  Eau  Claire  mill.  Eugene  Shaw 
quickly  negotiated  a  contract  in  which  he  agreed  to  pay  $152,000 
for  the  privilege  of  cutting  and  removing  the  timber.  He  described 
this  timber  as  the  best  which  his  company  had  acquired  within  the 
past  fifteeen  years  and  "as  fine  a  lot  of  timber  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  country  today."  16 

The  changing  language  of  stumpage  contracts  reflects  the  rapid 
exploitation  of  the  pine  resources  of  the  area.  Early  contracts 
authorized  the  logging  company  to  remove  all  white  pine  on  these 
plots  but  failed  to  mention  any  other  timber.  The  approaching 
exhaustion  of  the  pine  supply  in  the  early  1890^  forced  lumber- 

16  Eugene  Shaw  to  Milton  G.  Shaw,  January  3,  1898,  Shaw  Papers  in  the 
possession  of  the  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  Public  Library  (hereinafter  cited 
Shaw  Papers,  ECPL). 
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men  to  cut  some  of  the  other  less  desirable  species.  Eugene  Shaw 
gradually  realized  that  in  the  future  his  company  must  increas- 
ingly utilize  the  poorer  varieties  as  a  substitute  for  pine.  Stumpage 
owners  also  recognized  the  importance  and  value  in  future  lum- 
bering of  the  other  species  on  their  land.  Two  Shaw  stumpage 
contracts  with  Cornell  University  in  1891  and  1892  specifically 
stated  that  the  loggers  should  cut  and  remove  nothing  but  pine 
and  that  no  other  timber  was  to  be  cut  or  destroyed.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century,  stumpage  contracts  listed  not 
only  pine,  but  also  tamarack,  hemlock,  oak,  birch,  maple,  elm, 
basswood,  and  ash  as  timber  to  be  removed  by  the  logging 
company. 

Throughout  its  many  years  of  lumbering  along  the  Chippewa 
River,  the  Shaw  company  purchased  saw  logs  from  others  to 
supplement  the  cut  of  its  own  camps  and  that  of  its  jobbers.17 
Generally,  it  bought  logs  in  lots  ranging  from  several  hundred 
thousand  up  to  ten  million  board  feet  from  large-scale,  independent 
loggers  or  from  other  lumber  companies. 

An  examination  of  several  of  the  larger  log-purchase  contracts 
gives  one  an  understanding  of  how  log  buying  was  done.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1857  Daniel  Shaw  contracted  to  buy  for  his  infant  company 
between  six  hundred  thousand  and  a  million  board  feet  of  pine 
saw  logs.  The  seller  delivered  the  logs  on  the  Chippewa  River  not 
far  above  Eau  Claire  for  $3.62  per  thousand  board  feet.  The 
purchaser  paid  for  the  logs  with  supplies  that  the  log  owner  needed 
during  the  time  he  was  cutting  and  delivering  the  logs  and  in 
cash  to  pay  the  men  when  logging  broke  up  in  the  spring.  In  June 
the  balance  was  paid  in  cash.  Each  year  thereafter  the  Shaw 
company  negotiated  many  contracts  for  saw  logs  that  followed 
substantially  the  same  form.  All  contracts  clearly  stated  the  place 
of  delivery,  the  price  per  thousand  board  foot,  and  the  method  of 
payments.  Some  of  the  early  contracts  also  specified  at  what  price 
Shaw  was  to  furnish  provisions  for  the  log  owner.  In  later  years 
the  contracts  made  no  statement  about  supplies  but  usually  pro- 
vided for  a  down  payment  and  several  deferred  payments  stretch- 
ing over  a  period  of  a  year. 
Later  contracts  included  more  details  on  the  methods  of  cutting 
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the  logs.  They  were  to  be  well-butted  and  trimmed  and  landed  on 
the  river  bank  or  at  the  railroad  dock  in  a  'good  workmanlike 
manner."  18  The  logger  agreed  to  cut  a  stated  number  of  logs  of 
each  length.  He  received  additional  payment  if  he  cut  any  extra- 
long  logs  or  many  logs  over  the  traditional  sixteen-foot  length. 
Since  it  was  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber which  could  be  cut  from  a  given  area,  the  contracts  in  many 
instances  failed  to  state  the  number  of  board  feet  of  logs  involved. 
Instead  they  specified  the  land  upon  which  the  timber  stood  and 
the  number  of  men  and  draft  animals  to  be  used  to  cut  and  bank 
the  logs. 

Logs  cut  or  purchased  by  many  companies  were  banked  along 
a  driving  stream  and  often  were  driven  collectively  to  the  various 
lumber  mills  in  the  spring.  To  identify  its  property  and  to  assure 
that  logs  cut  or  purchased  by  it  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
other  lumbermen  by  mistake,  each  company  had  its  own  exclusive 
log  mark  and  stamp  placed  on  its  logs.  The  marks  and  stamps  were 
recorded  with  the  district  lumber  inspector.19  Shaw  log-purchase 
contracts  provided  that  the  logger  should  mark  each  log  with  an 
intricate  chain  girdle  extending  half-way  around  the  log  and  should 
stamp  the  log  on  both  ends. 

The  contracting  parties  appointed  an  impartial  third  party  to 
scale  the  logs  and  usually  contributed  specified  amounts  to  pay 
the  scaler's  wages.  By  the  logo's  contracts  stated  that  the  scaler 
should  render  a  weekly  report  to  the  Shaw  company  of  the  number 
of  logs  of  each  length  banked  and  the  average  size  of  the  logs. 

Prior  to  the  negotiation  of  a  log-purchase  contract,  cruisers 
examined  the  land  in  question  to  ascertain  whether  the  timber 
that  could  be  cut  therefrom  fulfilled  Shaw  requirements.  Gen- 
erally the  contracts  provided  for  the  delivery  of  logs  which  were 
to  be  cut  during  the  ensuing  logging  season.  On  several  occasions, 
however,  the  company  purchased  logs  in  the  spring  which  had 
been  cut  and  banked  and  were  ready  for  driving.  The  appended 
table  presents  a  chronological  abstract  of  large-scale  log  purchases 
from  independent  loggers  and  other  lumber  companies.20 

18  Francis  Robinson-Daniel  Shaw  and  Company  Agreement,  October  27, 
1866,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 

19  Fries,  p.  40. 

20  See  Appendix  G. 
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After  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Shaw  company  commonly 
purchased  small  lots  of  saw  logs  from  local  farmers.  For  some 
years  a  few  of  the  pioneer  farmers  who  had  migrated  to  the 
forested  area  had  sold  saw  logs  to  the  company.  When  the  lum- 
ber industry  declined  in  the  Chippewa  valley  and  its  environs, 
many  of  the  large-scale  loggers  migrated  to  newer  logging  areas. 
Consequently  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  the  small  lots  of 
timber  annually  cut  by  the  increasing  number  of  farmer-loggers 
who  settled  the  area. 

The  arrangement  proved  advantageous  to  both  parties.  In  most 
cases  these  farmers  cut  and  sold  the  small  and  scattered  bunches 
of  timber  located  on  the  land  owned  by  themselves.  In  clearing 
his  land  the  farmer  had  a  profitable  by-product  in  saw  logs  and 
the  money  earned  made  possible  the  purchase  of  the  necessary 
farm  equipment  and  the  payment  of  current  living  expenses  while 
the  pioneer  was  establishing  his  new  home.  The  lumberman  prof- 
ited also  because  the  amount  available  was  so  nominal  and  the 
trees  so  scattered  that  a  regular  logger  could  not  afford  to  estab- 
lish a  camp  and  log  the  area. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  purchase  of  logs  from  these  small- 
scale  operators  was  their  lack  of  dependability.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  1897-1898  logging  season  Eugene  Shaw  contracted  with 
several  small  farmers  living  adjacent  to  the  Chippewa  River  for 
some  four  hundred  thousand  feet  of  basswood.  Little  snow  fell 
in  the  area  that  year,  and  the  farmer-loggers,  being  unable  to 
construct  expensive  ice  roads,  banked  practically  nothing. 

As  this  method  of  acquiring  timber  grew  in  importance  Eugene 
Shaw  worked  out  a  simple,  form-letter  contract  to  cover  pur- 
chases of  small  lots  of  logs  from  up-river  farmers.  Shaw  purposely 
made  the  agreement  very  simple,  because  he  felt  that  an  elaborate 
contract  would  scare  some  of  the  farmers  so  much  that  they  would 
refuse  to  sign.  The  agreement  was  in  the  form  of  a  simulated 
letter  sent  by  the  logger-owner  to  the  lumber  company  offering  to 
sell  and  deliver  a  specified  amount  of  logs  of  various  species.  The 
letter  named  the  place  of  delivery  and  stated  the  price  per  thousand 
feet  the  farmer  would  accept  for  his  logs.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
letter,  Shaw  wrote  "accepted"  and  the  date  at  the  bottom  of  the 
letter,  and  this  constituted  the  contract.  The  appended  table  pre- 
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sents  a  chronological  abstract  of  Shaw  log  purchases  from  farmer- 
loggers. 21 

When  logging  first  started  in  the  Chippewa  valley,  all  the  local 
lumbermen  sincerely  believed  that  Wisconsin's  magnificent  pine 
forests  were  inexhaustible.  Consequently,  they  refused  to  buy 
anything  except  the  largest  and  the  finest  quality  logs.  Log  sellers 
wasted  a  vast  amount  of  valuable,  although  not  top-quality,  timber 
in  getting  out  the  select  logs  that  were  merchantable.  Rapid  ex- 
ploitation of  the  timber  resulted  in  a  slowly  growing  realization 
that  more  intelligent  logging  methods  must  be  followed. 

The  Shaw  company's  willingness  to  buy  increasingly  less  desir- 
able logs  reflects  the  gradual  change  in  the  thinking  of  the  lum- 
bermen and  the  year-to-year  change  in  the  degree  of  timber  utili- 
zation in  the  Chippewa  valley.  Daniel  Shaw  made  two  contracts 
for  log  purchases  in  1857,  which  stated  that  no  log  should  be 
scaled  if  it  were  less  than  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small 
end.  Contracts  made  through  the  middle  1860's  retained  the 
sixteen-inch  minimum.  Purchases  made  in  1869  and  1870  included 
all  logs  of  twelve  inches  or  more  in  diameter  at  the  top  end.  How- 
ever, a  new  provision  in  the  contracts  stated  that  any  log  that  was 
over  25  per  cent  unsound  was  unacceptable.  Through  the  i87o's 
twelve  inches  remained  the  acceptable  minimum  diameter.  The 
decline  in  the  number  of  large  logs  caused  the  insertion  of  a 
provision  in  1878  that  logs  must  be  large  enough  so  that  on  the 
average  not  more  than  four  and  a  half  logs  would  be  required  to 
scale  a  thousand  feet  board  measure.  The  following  year,  five  logs 
per  thousand  became  permissible.  The  late  1880's  witnessed  an 
additional  two  inches  reduction  in  the  acceptable  minimum  diame- 
ter. At  the  same  time  logs  with  up  to  40  per  cent  of  rot  became 
acceptable.  In  1887,  the  Shaws  introduced  a  sliding  scale  for  log 
payments.  Timber  averaging  five  logs  per  thousand  board  feet  was 
priced  $9.00  per  thousand;  five  and  a  half,  $8.50  per  thousand; 
and  six,  $8.00  per  thousand. 

By  the  early  1890's  the  Shaw  company  accepted  timber  averag- 
ing eight  logs  per  thousand,  and  required  only  that  the  logs  be 
40  per  cent  sound.  Logs  were  still  to  be  at  least  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  except  a  moderate  number  of  eight-inch  logs  could  be 

21  See  Appendix  H. 
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scaled  if  they  were  straight,  sound,  and  smooth.  By  the  latter  part 
of  the  decade,  any  log  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end 
was  acceptable,  if  it  was  fully  sound.  The  rapid  decline  in  the 
amount  of  available  pine  soon  caused  the  Shaw  company  to 
abandon  its  provision  that  all  eight-inch  logs  must  be  fully  sound. 
After  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  gladly  accepted  pine  logs  eight 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end  if  they  contained  only  50 
per  cent  or  more  merchantable  timber. 

The  impending  exhaustion  of  the  white  pine  of  the  area  forced 
the  Shaw  company  to  buy  non-pine  saw  logs.  In  1898,  the  com- 
pany purchased  its  first  lot  of  hemlock  logs.  From  that  time  on, 
most  of  its  purchases  were  of  the  less  desirable  species.  For  some 
of  the  lesser  species,  the  firm  temporarily  tightened  up  its  mini- 
mum requirements.  But  the  imminent  exhaustion  of  the  timber 
resources  encouraged  closer  logging  of  these  lesser  woods  than  had 
been  practiced  in  pine  hardly  more  than  a  decade  earlier.  The 
following  listing,  compiled  from  Shaw  log-purchase  contracts  in 
the  twentieth  century,  shows  the  minimum  requirements  for  these 
species. 


Minimum  Diameter 

Across  the  Small 

Species 

Description  of  Logs 

End 

in  Inches 

Hemlock 

Smooth  and  straight 

9 

White  Ash 

No  more  than  25  per  cent  defective 

12 

Brown  Ash 

No  more  than  2  5  per  cent  defective 

12 

White  Ash 

Smooth  and  fully  sound 

10 

Brown  Ash 

Smooth  and  fully  sound 

10 

Basswood 

Completely  sound 

7 

Basswood 

No  more  than  25  per  cent  defective 

10 

Tamarack 

No  provision 

10 

Rock  Elm 

No  provision 

10 

Occasionally  Wisconsin  lumbermen  acquired  additional  timber 
by  trespassing  on  the  lands  of  others  or  on  the  lands  owned  by 
the  state  or  federal  governments.  Many  an  operator,  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  his  depredations  would  not  be  discovered, 
cut  and  removed  timber  from  remote  lands  to  which  he  had  no 
shadow  of  a  title.  In  other  cases  the  trespass  was  purely  accidental 
and  grew  out  of  inaccurate  government  surveys  of  the  region.22 

22  When  his  company  was  involved  in  a  trespass  controversy  in  1905, 
Eugene  Shaw  claimed  that  the  survey  was  very  poorly  done  and  in  some  places 
the  government  plats  showed  the  river  over  a  mile  from  its  true  location.  Under 
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Under  the  common  law,  if  a  trespasser  entered  lands  and  removed 
timber  because  he  honestly  believed  he  had  good  title  or  because 
of  poorly  drawn  lines,  the  injured  party  received  only  the  actual 
stumpage  value  as  damages.23  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  party 
committed  the  trespass  wilfully,  surreptitiously,  and  with  the  in- 
tent to  defraud,  the  landowner  could  reclaim  his  property  or  its 
value  in  whatever  place  or  form  the  logs  subsequently  obtained. 
In  these  cases  the  trespasser  lost  all  the  labor  he  had  expended 
upon  the  logs. 

In  1872  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  plaintiff 
could  collect  damages  only  to  the  limit  of  the  stumpage  value 
of  the  logs  even  when  the  trespasser  knowingly  and  wilfully  cut 
the  timber  from  land  where  he  had  no  claim  of  right  or  mistake.24 
In  response  to  popular  demand  the  state  legislature  then  enacted 
a  statute  to  deal  with  the  trespass  question.25 

The  new  law  conformed  with  the  common  law;  so  once  again 
the  plaintiff  could  recover  damages  for  wrongful  and  wilful  tres- 
pass at  the  highest  market  value  of  the  timber.  The  defendant, 
however,  could  file  an  affidavit  with  the  claimant  that  the  cutting 
was  "done  by  mistake"  and  make  an  offer  to  pay  a  specified  amount 
for  stumpage  and  damages.  If  the  plaintiff  accepted  the  amount, 
the  case  could  be  settled  in  that  manner.  If  the  plaintiff  refused, 
the  case  was  to  proceed  to  trial,  and  a  jury  would  determine 
whether  the  trespass  was  "done  by  mistake."  If  the  jury  decided 
it  was  an  accidental  trespass,  it  was  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  stumpage  and  assess  against  the  defendant  that  sum,  plus 
interest  from  the  time  of  cutting  and  an  additional  10  per  cent 
for  damages.26  The  difficulty  of  determining  which  instances 
involved  intentional  trespass  and  which  instances  involved  acci- 

the  circumstances,  he  maintained  that  a  trespass  on  the  part  of  his  loggers 
was  "practically  unavoidable." 

23  Ruled  by  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  in  decisions  made  prior  to  1872. 
See  Weymouth  vs.  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  17  Wiscon- 
sin 550;  Single  vs.  Schneider,  24  Wisconsin  299;  Hungerford  vs.  Redford,  29 
Wisconsin  345. 

24  Single  vs.  Schneider,  30  Wisconsin  570. 

25  Brown  vs.  Bosworth,  58  Wisconsin  379. 

26  The  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1873,  Chapter  263.  A  later  amendment  pro- 
vided that  if  the  defendant  entered  the  land  after  acquiring,  in  good  faith,  a 
title  to  the  area,  the  plaintiff  should  recover  only  the  actual  damages  sustained 
by  the  cutting.  (The  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1882,  Chapter  239.) 
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dental  trespass  is  obvious.  Trespassers  almost  invariably  claimed 
that  the  trespass  was  accidental.  Recognizing  this,  the  supreme 
court  declared  that  any  person  who  cut  timber  upon  his  own  land 
owed  a  duty  to  the  adjoining  owners  to  ascertain  carefully  the 
boundary  line  so  as  to  avoid  trespassing  on  lands  owned  by  others. 
If  a  logger  neglected  this  duty  and  "recklessly,  negligently,  and 
carelessly"  cut  beyond  his  own  premises,  such  cutting  was  not 
"done  by  mistake"  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.27 

Although  common  law  and  statute  provisions  covered  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  trespassing  and  some  cases  ultimately  reached  the 
state  supreme  court,  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  incidents 
ever  came  to  the  attention  of  the  civil  authorities.  In  most  in- 
stances the  injured  party  protested  to  the  trespasser  and  the  latter 
agreed  to  make  a  satisfactory  settlement.  Two  contracts,  nego- 
tiated in  the  i86o's,  demonstrate  an  early  method  of  settling  tres- 
pass disputes.  In  both  cases,  the  injured  parties  claimed  Daniel 
Shaw  and  Company  had  cut  timber  to  which  it  had  no  claim. 
Rather  than  resort  to  a  common  law  suit  against  the  Shaw  com- 
pany for  illegal  trespass,  the  first  group  of  claimants,  upon  whose 
lands  the  illegal  cutting  allegedly  occurred,  drew  up  Articles  of 
Submission  with  Daniel  Shaw.  The  two  parties  submitted  their 
dispute  to  another  lumberman  of  the  area,  who  was  to  serve  as 
sole  arbitrator.  The  arbitrator  listened  to  the  claims  and  counter- 
claims of  both  parties  and  determined  that  the  Shaw  company 
had  cut  and  sold  about  four  hundred  thousand  board  feet  of 
timber  belonging  to  the  claimants  during  the  1858-1859  season. 
Apparently,  the  arbitrator  felt  the  loggers  committed  the  trespass 
accidentally,  because  he  granted  the  claimants  stumpage  value 
only.  He  found  that  the  market  value  of  the  lumber  at  the  time 
of  sale  was  $9.50  per  thousand.  Since  Daniel  Shaw  and  Company 
had  an  interest  in  the  lumber  of  $5.00  per  thousand  for  sawing 
and  rafting,  the  arbitrator  ruled  that  the  company  must  pay  the 
claimants  $4.50  per  thousand  plus  interest  for  the  timber  illegally 
converted  to  its  use. 

In  the  second  instance  the  situation  was  much  the  same.  Daniel 
Shaw  and  Company  and  the  injured  party  agreed  to  appoint  an 
impartial  arbitrator.  Both  parties  agreed  that  the  award  made  by 

27  Brown  vs.  Bosworth,  58  Wisconsin  379. 
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the  arbitrator  should  be  "as  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
if  made  in  conformity  to  strict  rules  of  law."  2S  According  to  the 
contract  the  arbitrator  was  to  go  to  the  premises  and  determine 
the  amount  of  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  cutting.  The  claim- 
ant apparently  believed  this  was  a  case  of  accidental  trespass, 
because  he  agreed  that  Daniel  Shaw  and  Company  should  pay 
him  only  the  stumpage  value  of  the  logs.  The  arbitrator  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  timber  removed,  and  the  trespasser  paid 
the  claimant  $4.50  per  thousand  for  stumpage.  In  addition  the 
Shaws  paid  the  cost  of  the  estimate. 

Whenever  its  loggers  trespassed  on  lands  that  belonged  to 
others,  the  company  attempted  to  make  a  satisfactory  settlement 
with  the  injured  party  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible.  In  the 
early  1880's,  a  camp  foreman,  because  of  incorrectly  run  lines, 
cut  timber  from  a  forty-acre  plot  which  belonged  to  another  party, 
and  the  latter  protested.  Eugene  Shaw  instructed  one  of  his  lum- 
ber inspectors  to  scale  carefully  the  timber  cut,  so  appropriate 
payment  could  be  made.  Then  Shaw  arranged  to  pay  the  land- 
owner $2.50  per  thousand  for  all  the  logs  removed.  A  Shaw  logger 
committed  another  ''innocent  trespass"  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1890's.  Eugene  Shaw  and  the  landowner  negotiated  a  contract 
that  specified  the  amount  of  timber  removed  and  the  amount  of 
damages  the  intruder  should  pay  to  adjust  the  claim. 

Sometimes  Eugene  Shaw  notified  a  landowner  that  Shaw  log- 
gers had  unavoidably  cut  over  the  line  and  trespassed  on  a  speci- 
fied tract.  The  letter  of  notification  listed  the  scale  of  board  feet 
illegally  cut  and  offered  to  pay  the  prevailing  stumpage  value  of 
the  logs.  If  the  scale  and  the  proffered  stumpage  price  were  satis- 
factory, the  matter  was  settled  on  that  basis.  However,  trespass 
claims  were  not  always  settled  so  easily. 

If  the  two  parties  did  not  agree  on  scale  and  price,  further  nego- 
tiations were  necessary.  In  1906  Shaw  loggers  committed  a  tres- 
pass and  Eugene  Shaw  attempted  to  make  the  customary  arrange- 
ment. This  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  owners,  so  Shaw  instructed 
his  lawyer  to  make  a  "fair  settlement,"  but  the  owners  remained 
obdurate.  The  owners  claimed  that  Shaw  attempted  to  conceal 
the  trespass,  that  his  loggers  were  not  careful  to  avoid  trespassing 

28  D.  H.  Beallie-C.  A.  Bullen  Agreement,  April  22,  1867,  A-22,  ECPL. 
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on  lands  of  others,  that  it  was  questionable  whether  the  trespass 
was  "done  by  mistake/'  and  that  Shaw  methods  of  cutting  were 
so  wasteful  that  any  scale  of  logs  removed  was  not  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  damage  done.  The  claimants  sent  two  of  their 
own  men  to  the  area  to  rerun  the  lines  and  to  rescale  the  timber 
in  line  with  their  views  of  correct  cutting.  After  a  period  of  bick- 
ering correspondence,  Shaw  arranged  an  amicable  settlement  and 
paid  the  amount  of  damages  demanded. 

Although  the  above  examples  demonstrate  that  Shaw  loggers 
on  occasion  trespassed  on  lands  of  others,  the  company  attempted 
to  avoid  trespassing  whenever  possible.  In  1901,  F.  J.  Parker,  agent 
of  the  Special  Service  Division  of  the  General  Land  Office,  sta- 
tioned at  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  complimented  the  company  on  its 
correct  and  careful  business  methods.  The  agent  declared  that  if 
the  other  companies  were  as  careful  not  to  trespass  on  the  public 
domain,  the  business  of  his  Division  would  be  very  much  less- 
ened.29 A  few  years  later,  the  president  of  a  large  land  company 
that  owned  extensive  property  adjacent  to  Shaw  operations,  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  that  the  lumber  company  took  extra  pains 
to  run  its  lines  carefully  so  that  its  loggers  did  not  trespass  on 
lands  of  others.30 

The  language  of  the  1873  trespass  law  classed  the  trespasser 
and  purchaser  together,  so  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  ruled 
they  were  liable  jointly  if  both  the  cutting  and  purchasing  were 
wrongful.  When  a  trespass  occurred  and  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  landowner,  the  owner  immediately  warned  the  intended  pur- 
chaser of  the  logs  that  he  would  hold  the  purchaser  equally  re- 
sponsible for  the  trespass.  Consequently,  the  Shaw  company  al- 
ways refused  to  purchase  logs  which  they  knew  or  even  suspected 
had  been  illegally  cut  and  removed.  In  1902  a  logger  cut  logs  from 
the  land  of  two  other  parties  and  sold  the  logs  to  the  Shaws.  When 
he  learned  of  the  trespass,  Eugene  Shaw  refused  to  pay  the  logger 
until  the  latter  made  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  land- 
owners. 

The  antithesis  of  the  problem  of  acquiring  adequate  timber- 

29  F.  J.  Parker  to  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company,  March  18,  1901,  A-22, 
jILjx  J_i. 

30  DeWitt  Van  Ostrand  to  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company,  September  27 
1904,  A-83,  ECPL.  " 
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lands  was  the  disposing  of  the  cut-over  lands.  In  the  early  years, 
the  value  of  the  land  plus  its  timber  cover  was  little  if  any  greater 
than  the  value  of  stumpage  alone.  Potential  homeseekers  usually 
looked  elsewhere,  because  they  believed  the  thin,  sandy,  glaciated, 
northern  Wisconsin  land  was  worthless  once  its  timber  was  re- 
moved. Farmer-loggers  often  abandoned  their  homestead  or  pre- 
emption claims  after  stripping  off  the  timber  wealth.31  During 
this  period  the  Shaw  company,  unable  to  find  buyers  and  hard 
pressed  for  money,  usually  stopped  paying  taxes  on  a  plot  just  as 
soon  as  it  was  logged.  The  land  reverted  to  the  county  in  which 
it  was  located,  and  the  county  subsequently  disposed  of  it  at  tax 
sales. 

The  improvement  in  the  general  economic  life  of  the  country, 
plus  the  limited  amount  of  good,  well-watered,  arable  land  still 
available  on  the  American  frontier,  produced  a  limited  demand 
for  cut-over  lands  by  the  latter  part  of  the  i89o's.  In  1896,  Eugene 
Shaw  wrote  that  there  was  an  "active  demand"  for  cut-over  lands 
which  could  be  used  for  farming  purposes.  A  year  later  a  leading 
trade  journal,  which  was  widely  circulated  among  Lake  States 
lumbermen,  began  to  publish  inspired  articles  booming  land 
sales.  The  periodical  joyously  reported  that  little  items  in  the 
country  papers  of  central  and  northern  Wisconsin  demonstrated 
an  increasing  interest  in  and  demand  for  cut-over  pinelands.  The 
first  article  explained  that  many  homeseekers  who  had  rented  in 
the  past  and  were  unable  to  afford  the  more  expensive  lands  in 
the  thickly  settled  areas  were  purchasing  good  farm  lands  at 
reasonable  prices  from  the  large  lumber  companies.32  In  subse- 
quent months  and  years  several  additional  articles  criticized  those 
who  migrated  to  the  Canadian  Northwest  while  thousands  of  acres 
of  good  cut-over  lands  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
nearer  home  and  nearer  markets,  could  be  purchased  at  prices 
ranging  up  to  $10.00  per  acre.33  By  1904  the  journal  had  somewhat 
changed  its  views  and  backed  a  new  cause.  While  still  maintaining 
that  extensive  tracts  made  good  farming  land,  the  editor  admitted 
the  absolute  worthlessness  of  much  of  the  land  for  agricultural 

31  Fries,  pp.  180-81. 

32  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVIII,  No.  49  (December  3,  1897),  9' 

33  Ibid,  XXIX,  No.  28  (July  15,  1898),  11;  XXIX,  No.  42  (October  21, 
1898),  11;  XXXIV,  No.  5  (January  30,  1903),  21. 
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purposes.  He  lamented  the  fact  that  the  lands  were  located  in  a 
region  of  unfavorable  climate  and  now  strongly  advocated  that 
the  state  appropriate  the  necessary  money  to  replant  trees  on  the 
land  and  thus  make  available  a  lasting  supply  of  stumpage.34 

When  cut-over  lands  began  to  have  some  value,  the  Shaw 
company  modified  its  former  practice  on  tax  delinquency.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  it  owned  about  twenty-five  thousand  acres. 
Much  of  this  land  was  valuable  only  for  general  farming  or  as 
haylands,  but  part  had  additional  value  because  of  sparse  lots  of 
hardwood,  hemlock,  and  basswood  trees  located  upon  it.  The  firm 
valued  these  lands  at  $1.25  to  $10.00  per  acre.  Another  two 
thousand  acres  of  cut-over  property  were  rated  as  virtually  worth- 
less and  offered  for  sale  at  fifty  cents  per  acre.  For  a  few  months 
Eugene  Shaw  waged  an  enthusiastic  sales  campaign  in  an  ill-fated 
attempt  to  dispose  of  his  cut-over  lands.  He  advertised  the  lands 
in  glowing  terms  in  the  local  newspapers;  he  wrote  to  numerous 
acquaintances  asking  whether  they  knew  of  anyone  who  might 
buy  good  Wisconsin  farm  lands;  he  corresponded  extensively  with 
homeseekers  who  wrote  letters  of  inquiry  to  him.  He  even  arranged 
deferred  payments  to  aid  homeseekers  who  had  little  money. 

But  for  all  his  efforts  Shaw  sold  only  a  limited  amount  of  land. 
Soon  he  realized  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  member  of  his 
organization  could  spare  the  time  to  travel  around  the  countryside 
seeking  out  potential  purchasers  and  conducting  them  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  Shaw  holdings.  The  failure  of  his  mail-order  sales 
campaign  convinced  him  that  he  must  employ  outside  help  if  he 
expected  to  dispose  of  his  cut-over  lands.  Therefore  he  contracted 
with  several  land  agents  to  peddle  the  Shaw  lands  to  homeseekers 
on  either  a  per-acre  or  a  percentage-commission  basis. 

Land  sales  showed  definite  improvement,  but  the  relationship 
between  Shaw  and  the  land  agents  was  often  unpleasant.  The 
owner  constantly  complained  to  the  agents  because  of  the  slow- 
ness of  land  sales.  In  their  own  defense,  the  agents  retorted  that 
Shaw  was  holding  his  nearly  worthless  lands  at  such  a  relatively 
high  figure  that  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sell  them  to 
homeseekers.  Finally  one  of  the  agents  pointed  out  to  the  lum- 
berman that  the  Shaw  company  had  sold  very  little  of  its  cut-over 

"Ibid.,  XXXV,  No.  46  (November  11,  1904),  23. 
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lands  in  the  past  few  years,  and  suggested  that  Shaw  must  pare 
his  $20.00  per-acre  asking  price  in  half  if  he  actually  hoped  to  sell 
any  land. 

Such  considerations  as  land  fertility,  distance  from  market, 
and  the  amount  of  timber  remaining  on  the  land  in  part  deter- 
mined the  sale  price.  Proximity  of  the  land  to  the  railroad  lines 
which  had  penetrated  northern  Wisconsin  and  the  degree  of  set- 
tlement of  the  contiguous  region  were  more  important.  Recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  degree  of  settlement,  Eugene  Shaw 
sought  zealously  to  get  settlement  started  on  his  remote  lands 
because  he  anticipated  that  other  homeseekers  soon  would  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  vanguard.  Sometimes  Shaw  quoted  a  minimum 
price  he  would  accept  on  a  group  of  select  lands  but  authorized 
the  agent  to  shade  the  price  slightly  if  advisable  to  consummate 
a  sale.  However,  he  cautioned  the  agents  not  to  permit  purchasers 
to  select  the  "cream"  of  the  lands  nor  to  choose  small  tracts 
adjacent  to  the  railroads  unless  they  would  also  buy  the  less  de- 
sirable and  the  more  remote  lands.  On  one  occasion,  Shaw  and 
the  J.  L.  Gates  Land  Company  of  Milwaukee  sold  at  a  bargain 
price  fifty-five  hundred  acres  of  land  they  owned  jointly.  The 
purchasers  were  two  Chicago  commission  merchants,  who  pro- 
posed to  stock  the  land  with  cattle  and  sheep;  the  sellers  antici- 
pated that  successful  operations  in  this  instance  would  encourage 
other  stockmen  to  locate  in  the  vicinity  and  thereby  enhance  the 
value  of  cut-over  areas.  Some  time  later  Shaw  declared  that  some 
of  the  very  poorest  lands  his  company  owned  were  bringing  $7.00 
to  $10.00  per  acre  because  the  surrounding  country  was  well  set- 
tled and  the  lands  were  located  close  to  the  railroad. 

The  very  manner  in  which  lumbermen  acquired  land  kept  it 
from  being  easily  sold  when  the  timber  had  been  cut.  They  cus- 
tomarily acquired  timber  tracts  in  forty-acre  lots,  and  they  did  not 
buy  land  because  it  was  good  for  farming  purposes.  Farmers  and 
stock  raisers  who  might  be  interested  in  purchasing  cut-over  areas 
wished  quarter-section  or  larger  units.  Most  lumbermen  lacked 
the  time  and  inclination  to  search  out  the  owners  of  adjacent 
forty-acre  plots  and  join  with  them  in  creating  larger  blocks  of 
land  in  order  to  make  the  land  salable. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  J.  L.  Gates  Land  Company  entered 
the  cut-over  business   extensively.   This   land  company  bought 
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thousands  of  scattered  tracts  of  cut-over  land  at  wholesale  prices 
from  northern  Wisconsin  lumbermen,  held  the  land  until  it  could 
combine  plots  into  adequate  farms  or  other  holdings,  and  then 
disposed  of  the  holdings  at  a  profit.  In  its  efforts  to  gain  ownership 
of  all  contiguous  forty-acre  plots,  the  company  also  purchased  at 
tax  sales  many  pieces  of  cut-over  land  which  lumbermen  had 
abandoned  in  the  early  days  when  such  lands  were  worthless. 
Gates  knew  that  he  had  to  control  vast  stretches  of  land  if  he  were 
to  develop  the  area  successfully.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  he 
owned  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  acres  of  cut-over  land,  and 
he  continued  his  extensive  purchases  in  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.35  This  land  operator  built  roads,  platted  towns, 
invested  heavily  in  other  improvements,  and  advertised  extensively 
in  an  attempt  to  make  the  lands  more  marketable.  Gates  wrote 
the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  in  1900  that  such  activities 
were  feasible  only  if  the  improvements  increased  the  per-unit  value 
of  enough  Gates  property  to  amortize  the  expense.36 

J.  L.  Gates  and  Eugene  Shaw  negotiated  extensively  as  Gates 
sought  to  acquire  denuded  Shaw  lands,  and  Shaw,  trying  to  do 
some  blocking  up  on  his  own,  wished  to  buy  some  Gates-owned 
land  adjacent  to  his  land.  Prices  for  many  locations  were  quoted 
and  refused  by  each  party.  Gates  usually  offered  an  unsatisfactory 
price  to  Shaw  because  the  agent  was  thinking  in  terms  of  whole- 
sale purchases,  whereas  Shaw  was  thinking  in  terms  of  retail  sales. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  men  made  numerous  exchanges  at  com- 
promise prices.  In  most  instances  Shaw  received  cash  or  notes  for 
his  land,  but  occasionally  the  payments  took  the  form  of  hardwood 
stumpage  privileges  on  other  Gates  holdings.  From  time  to  time, 
Gates  paid  the  lumber  company  a  small  fee  to  obtain  a  quit- 
claim deed  on  land  which  the  Shaws  had  let  go  for  taxes  and 
which  Gates  had  purchased  at  tax  sales. 

Uncut  stumpage  was  essential  to  the  lumber  industry.  All  lum- 
bermen expended  much  of  their  energies  in  the  constant  struggle 
to  acquire  the  timber  necessary  for  their  current  and  future  needs. 
Purchase  of  land  or  stumpage  froze  vast  sums  of  capital  over  a 
period  of  many  years  which  impaired  business  success  in  frontier 

35  Fries,  p.  178. 

36  J.  L.  Gates  to  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company,  September  14,  1900,  A-96, 
ECPL. 
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areas  where  fluid  capital  was  always  scarce.  Purchase  of  saw  logs 
presented  a  supplementary  but  less  dependable  means  of  gaining 
raw  material  for  the  sawmills.  Early  day  rejection  of  imperfect  and 
smaller  logs  gradually  disappeared  as  lumbermen  came  to  realize 
that  the  pine  resources  of  their  region  were  not  inexhaustible. 
Likewise,  the  less  desirable  species  gradually  won  acceptance  as 
pine  stumpage  disappeared.  Although  trespassing  on  government 
or  privately  owned  land  presented  a  problem,  state  and  federal 
legislation  and  self-policing  within  the  industry  alleviated  the  most 
serious  aspects  of  this  evil.  With  the  land  and  stumpage  acquired, 
the  company  was  ready  to  begin  producing  lumber. 


CHAPTER    THREE 


Logging  Operations 


The  first  step  in  actual  lumber  production  was  logging,  the 
process  of  cutting  the  timber  and  banking  it  on  the  rivers  for 
the  spring  drive  or  loading  it  on  the  cars  for  railroad  shipment 
to  the  mills.  At  the  beginning,  many  of  the  lumbermen  came 
from  New  England  and  New  York,  and  since  they  found  climatic 
and  other  conditions  on  the  Wisconsin  frontier  somewhat  similar 
to  those  they  had  known  before,  they  used  the  same  logging  meth- 
ods they  had  used  in  the  East.1  With  the  passage  of  time  and 
the  perfecting  of  new  techniques  and  new  pieces  of  mechanized 
equipment,  the  lumbermen  modified  their  logging  practices  to  fit 
new  conditions. 

The  length  of  the  logging  season  depended  upon  the  type  of 
logging.  In  the  early  years,  the  loggers  skidded  or  dragged  the  logs 
a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  river  bank  or,  if  the  distance  was  too 
great,  loaded  the  logs  on  sleds  and  hauled  them  over  tote  roads 
to  the  stream.  The  necessity  of  having  an  adequate  skidding  or 
hauling  base  of  ice  or  snow  limited  the  logging  season  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five  weeks  in  the  late  fall  and  winter.  Customarily  the 
logging  season  ended  in  mid-April  of  each  year.  In  most  of  its 
logging  contracts,  the  Shaw  company  specified  April  15  as  the 
end  of  the  logging  season,  but  early  spring  thaws  often  halted 
logging  several  days  or  even  weeks  earlier. 

Some  lumbermen  extended  the  season  to  thirty  or  thirty-six 
weeks  by  sending  the  sawyers  to  the  woods  in  the  late  summer  or 
early  fall.  The  men  felled  the  trees  and  cut  them  into  logs  in 
preparation  for  later  skidding  or  hauling.  The  latter  practice  be- 
came increasingly  common  as  stumpage  values  increased,  because 
deep  snow  interfered  with  felling  and  prevented  cutting  of  the 

1  Ralph  Clement  Bryant,  Logging,  the  Principles  and  General  Methods  of 
Operations  in  the  United  States,  p.  23. 
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trees  low  down  on  the  stump.2  The  introduction  of  railroad  log- 
ging in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  made  possible 
year-round  logging.3 

In  the  early  years  of  the  industry,  two-  or  three-man  crews  felled 
and  trimmed  the  trees  and  cut  them  into  logs.  Each  logging  camp 
had  a  saw  boss,  who  directed  the  efforts  of  several  of  these  small 
crews.4  To  fell  the  tree,  the  men  first  made  an  undercut  close  to 
its  base  on  the  side  toward  which  the  tree  was  to  fall.  They 
chopped  the  bottom  of  the  undercut  horizontally  and  the  slope 
on  a  forty-five  degree  angle,  so  that  it  looked  thus  Z  •  The  depth 
of  the  undercut  varied  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the  tree's  diame- 
ter.5 The  fellers  then  chopped  the  tree  from  the  side  opposite  the 
notch  or  undercut. 

Since  chopping  wasted  so  much  of  the  valuable  lumber  of  the 
butt  log,  the  Shaw  company  in  the  mid-io^o's  began  to  use  saws 
rather  than  axes  to  cut  the  trees.  The  loggers  continued,  however, 
to  use  axes  to  undercut  the  tree  in  preparation  for  felling  it.  Saw- 
ing, especially  on  the  larger  trees,  proved  to  be  a  far  more  rapid 
method.  Two  men  worked  the  huge  cross-cut  saw  used  in  the 
sawing  operation.  After  they  had  cut  about  one  third  of  the  way 
through  the  trunk,  the  men  drove  metal  wedges  into  the  cut  to 
prevent  the  tree's  great  weight  from  binding  the  saw.  As  the  saw 
cut  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  tree,  the  men  advanced  the 
wedges  correspondingly.  Soon  after  the  saw  passed  the  heart,  the 
tree  toppled  to  the  ground  with  a  resounding  crash.  Sawyers 
supplied  themselves  with  kerosene  to  remove  the  gummy  sap 
that  accumulated  on  the  saw  blade.6 

Trained  in  the  logging  methods  of  Maine  and  New  York,  Daniel 
Shaw  naturally  introduced  eastern  methods  in  his  Wisconsin 
pineries.  During  the  mid-century  years,  loggers  in  the  northeastern 
states  customarily  chopped  down  the  tree,  trimmed  off  its  branches, 
peeled  the  bark  off  the  upper  end  of  the  tree  to  facilitate  its  slid- 
ing through  the  snow,  loaded  the  butt  end  on  a  bobsled,  and 
dragged  the  entire  tree  to  the  river  bank  for  sawing  into  logs. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  30;  Nelson  Courtlandt  Brown,  Logging,  The  Principles  and 
Methods  of  Harvesting  Timber  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  p.  114. 

3  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVI,  No.  5  (February  1,  1895),  81  • 

4  Brown,  pp.  126-27;  Bryant,  p.  31. 

5  Brown,  p.    113. 

€  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVII,  No.  4  (January  24,  1896),  33. 
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French-Canadian  loggers,  who  also  migrated  to  Wisconsin,  cut  the 
felled  tree  into  saw  logs  at  the  stump  and  then  skidded  or  sled 
hauled  the  logs  to  the  river  bank.  After  two  years  of  watching 
the  Canadians  bank  more  logs  per  man-hour  by  this  method, 
Shaw  ordered  his  men  to  follow  the  same  procedure.  Other  Wis- 
consin loggers  likewise  perceived  the  advantages  of  this  method 
and  quickly  adopted  it  in  their  camps.7 

As  logging  techniques  became  more  specialized,  the  men  be- 
came specialists  in  sawing,  swamping,  and  bucking.  The  sawyer 
felled  the  tree;  the  swampers  removed  the  limbs,  cut  out  the 
fungus-caused  decay  called  conk  knots,  and  prepared  the  tree  for 
bucking;  the  buckers  cut  the  tree  into  appropriately  sized  logs. 

Each  logging  camp  employed  a  scaler  who,  after  quickly  meas- 
uring each  felled  tree  to  determine  the  most  advantageous  log 
lengths  that  could  be  cut,  marked  the  trunk  to  guide  the  buckers. 
As  the  value  of  stumpage  steadily  advanced,  the  scaler  exercised 
greater  care  in  measuring  to  ensure  the  most  expedient  use  of  the 
trees  and  the  production  of  special  and  long  timbers.8 

Whenever  the  logging  crew  was  working  within  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  of  the  driving  stream,  the  men  skidded  or  dragged 
the  logs  directly  to  the  river  bank  in  preparation  for  the  spring 
drive.  The  decking  crew  piled  the  logs  in  rollways  along  the  banks 
of  the  driving  streams  or  often  merely  dumped  the  logs  on  the 
river  ice.  In  the  case  of  railroad  logging,  the  men  skidded  the  logs 
cut  close  to  the  tracks  directly  to  the  loading  dock.  When  handling 
small  logs,  which  were  to  be  skidded  only  three  or  four  hundred 
feet,  the  skidder  merely  hooked  a  log  chain  around  the  butt  of 
the  log,  and  the  team  dragged  the  log  to  its  destination.  If  the 
ground  had  a  good  snow  cover,  the  skidders  commonly  used  this 
method  for  distances  up  to  five  or  six  hundred  feet. 

For  larger  logs  and  longer  distances,  the  skidder  used  a  small, 
rough,  hardwood,  often  V-shaped  sled,  commonly  called  a  go-devil. 
This  crude  vehicle  was  usually  nothing  more  than  a  natural  fork 
of  a  birch,  hard  maple,  or  beech  tree  with  a  heavy  crossbar  bolted 
across  the  wide  mouth  of  the  V.  The  skidder  loaded  the  butt  end 
of  the  log  on  the  crossbar,  chained  it  tightly  into  position,  and 

7  The  Daily  Telegram  (Eau  Claire),  April  8,  1916. 

8  Brown,  pp.  118-19;  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVII,  No.  4  (Janu- 
ary 24,  1896),  33. 
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let  the  smaller  end  of  the  log  drag  along  behind.9  Because  the 
tongueless  go-devil  turned  in  a  minimum  of  space,  it  facilitated 
rapid  handling  of  the  logs.  The  amount  of  time  required  to  chain 
the  log  to  the  go-devil  and  the  difficulty  of  lifting  the  log  up  onto 
the  crossbar  discouraged  its  use  on  small  logs  or  for  short  dis- 
tances.10 In  appearance  the  go-devil  reminds  one  of  the  Indian 
travois,  and  western  lumbermen  often  called  it  by  that  name. 

As  logging  continued  in  an  area,  the  growing  distance  between 
the  timber  and  the  river  bank  or  rail  line  prevented  direct  skid- 
ding. Therefore,  the  men  skidded  the  logs  to  a  centrally  located 
spot  and  decked  them  in  skidways  or  landings. 

Choice  of  location  for  skidways  was  important.  The  camp  fore- 
man had  to  be  careful  that  skidding  hauls  were  not  overly  long, 
because  the  expense  of  tying  up  a  team  and  skidder  for  each  log 
would  be  excessive  if  the  distance  were  too  great.  He  must  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  construct  too  many  skidways,  because  of  the 
expense  of  clearing  the  land,  building  the  skidways,  and  the  extra 
handling  of  the  logs.  An  experienced  woodsman  could  determine 
the  most  expedient  location  for  the  skidway  or  landing  in  order 
that  the  skidding  haul  should  not  be  too  great  but  yet  long  enough 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  handling  of  logs.11 

At  the  skidway  or  landing  another  crew  loaded  the  logs  on 
huge  sleds  and  hauled  them  to  the  river  bank,  railroad  loading 
dock,  or,  in  case  the  distance  was  short,  directly  to  the  sawmill. 
The  camp  blacksmith  usually  made  the  sled  to  fit  the  wishes  and 
needs  of  the  hauling  crew.  These  sleighs,  variously  called  two-sled, 
twin-sled,  or  wagon-sled,  consisted  of  two  bobs  chained  together  in 
tandem.  The  wooden  runners  of  the  bobs  were  faced  with  iron. 
By  merely  adjusting  the  length  of  the  chains,  the  hauling  crew 
could  regulate  the  distance  between  the  front  and  rear  runners 
and  make  the  sled  fit  logs  of  any  length.  The  bunks  upon  which 
the  logs  rested  varied  in  width  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet  accord- 
ing to  the  load  to  be  hauled,  the  type  of  draft  power  to  be  used, 

9  In  some  camps,  another  worker  known  as  the  chainer  fastened  the  log  on 
the  go-devil. 

10  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVII,  No.  4  (January  24,  1896),  34; 
Bryant,  pp.  31,  157-58,  486,  503-4;  Brown,  pp.  128-29. 

11  Brown,  pp.  131-32. 
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and  the  condition  of  the  tote  road  over  which  the  loads  were  to 
be  hauled.12 

In  early  day  sled  loading  the  loaders  placed  two  poles  at  oblique 
angles  between  the  skidway  and  the  sled  and  then  used  cant 
hooks 13  to  push  the  logs  up  the  incline  and  into  position  on  the 
sled.  The  poles  rested  on  the  top  tier  of  logs  on  the  sled,  and  the 
men  adjusted  the  poles  upward  with  each  succeeding  tier  of  logs. 
This  was  such  arduous  and  dangerous  work  that  the  men  could 
load  only  a  few  tiers  of  logs  on  the  sled.  To  lessen  the  danger  and 
to  make  possible  larger  loads,  the  loading  crews  began  to  hook  a 
chain  around  the  log  and  use  an  ox  to  pull  the  log  into  place. 

In  later  years  various  forms  of  loaders  or  jammers,  originally 
propelled  by  horses  but  later  by  steam  or  gasoline,  came  into  use. 
The  loader  or  jammer,  utilizing  the  principle  of  the  derrick,  was  a 
block-and-tackle-equipped  pole  mounted  on  a  heavy,  movable  sled. 
With  the  aid  of  this  simple  mechanism  the  loading  crew  lifted 
the  logs  from  the  skidway  and  deposited  them  on  the  sled  or,  in 
railroad  logging,  from  the  loading  dock,  on  the  flatcar.14 

Although  iced  sled  roads  may  have  been  introduced  in  some 
areas  as  early  as  the  1870's,  they  came  into  general  use  in  the 
decade  of  the  eighties.  During  the  late  summer  and  early  fall 
the  swampers  cleared  fairly  wide  roadways  and  leveled  them  as 
much  as  practical.  They  often  had  to  blast  stumps  and  rocks  to 
remove  them.  The  men  then  drove  a  heavy  machine,  known  as 
the  rutter,  over  the  roadbed  to  cut  parallel  grooves  of  exactly  the 
same  gauge  as  the  sled  runners.  Then  they  ran  the  water  tank  over 
the  road  time  and  time  again,  both  before  and  during  the  season, 
to  sprinkle  water  in  the  ruts  and  thus  built  up  a  thick  layer  of 
ice  on  the  bottom  and  wings  of  the  rut. 

Over  these  well-prepared  roads,  two-,  four-,  or  six-horse  teams 
pulled  the  tremendous  weight  of  the  logging  sled  and  its  load 
of  several  thousand  board  feet  of  logs.  Loads  of  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  board  feet  were  practicable  and  common.  On  occasion 

12  Bryant,  pp.  161-63. 

13  A  cant  hook  is  a  wooden  lever  with  a  movable  iron  hook  near  the  end 
used  in  turning  logs. 

14  Bryant,  pp.  162,  174;  The  Daily  Telegram,  September  11,  1916,  p.  6; 
Agnes  M.  Larson,  History  of  the  White  Pine  Industry  in  Minnesota,  p.  179. 
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the  loads  reached  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  thousand  board  feet. 
Since  logs  weighed  about  five  tons  per  thousand  board  feet,  the 
loads  were  truly  phenomenal.  In  the  early  years  the  Shaw  company 
used  oxen  as  draft  animals  for  skidding  and  for  pulling  the  log- 
ging sleds.  Gradually  the  company  used  horses  instead  of  oxen, 
especially  to  pull  the  sleds.15 

Logging  camps  changed  immensely  in  their  appearances  and 
make-up  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  French, 
Irish,  and  Scotch  immigrants  from  Canada,  who  carried  on  primi- 
tive logging  operations  in  the  Wisconsin  pineries  in  the  1840's 
and  1850's,  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  small,  crude,  nonde- 
script shacks.  The  influx  of  lumbermen  from  the  Maine  and  New 
York  timber  areas  in  the  i85o's  and  1860's  resulted  in  improved, 
but  still  not  luxurious,  quarters  for  the  woodsmen. 

These  loggers  brought  to  Wisconsin  what  was  popularly  known 
as  a  State-of-Maine  camp.  Still  rude  and  uncomfortable  by  mod- 
ern standards,  the  loggers'  shanty  of  a  State-of-Maine  camp  was 
nonetheless  an  improvement  over  the  hit-or-miss  camps  of  the 
Canadians.  The  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  shanty  was  its 
extremely  low  ceiling,  sometimes  no  higher  at  the  walls  than  the 
diameter  of  a  single,  large  log  lying  horizontally  on  the  ground. 
If  a  second  log  was  laid  on  top  of  the  base  log,  the  builder  stuffed 
moss,  clay,  or  mortar  into  the  chinks  to  make  the  building  less 
drafty.  The  high,  pitched  roof  provided  adequate  room  for  the 
men  to  stand  erect  in  the  center  of  the  hut,  but  to  move  along 
the  walls  a  man  had  to  stoop  over  or  go  on  all  fours.  Roughly 
hewed  timbers  provided  the  flooring,  and  split  strips  or  "shakes," 
running  from  the  eaves  to  the  ridgepole,  served  as  the  roof. 

Inside  the  loggers  ate,  slept,  and  passed  such  spare  time  as  they 
had.  Heating  and  cooking  depended  upon  a  rude  fireplace  erected 
on  a  low  platform  of  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  shanty.  A  large 
hole  in  the  roof  directly  above  the  simple  fireplace  permitted  the 
smoke  to  escape,  and  some  camp  builders  erected  a  short  chimney 
of  mud  and  sticks  to  improve  the  draft.  The  dozen  or  more  men  of 
the  early  camps  commonly  slept  parallel  to  one  another  in  one 
long  hemlock-bough  bed  that  ran  the  full  length  of  one  of  the 
sides.  The  men  slept  with  their  heads  against  the  outer  wall  and 

15  Larson,  pp.  176-79;  William  W.  Bartlett,  "The  Lumbering  Story,"  un- 
published MSS.,  ECPL,  12-13;  Bryant,  pp.  166-70. 
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their  feet  toward  the  center  of  the  cabin.  One  enormous  quilt 
provided  the  cover  so  necessary  during  the  cold  winter  nights  < 
Along  the  opposite  wall  of  the  building  stood  such  equipment  as 
a  wash  basin  and  a  grindstone.  In  even  the  earliest  camps  a  sepa^ 
rate  building  served  as  a  stable  for  the  draft  animals.16 

As  logging  crews  grew  to  include  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
fifty  men  or  more,  the  primitive  camps  expanded  proportionately. 
Camp  foremen  built  shanties  with  higher  side  walls  and  less  slop- 
ing roofs.  They  allotted  separate  buildings  for  cooking  and  sleep- 
ing quarters,  but  for  years  they  built  the  two  structures  close 
together  and  identical  in  width  so  that  a  continuous  roof  covered 
both.  The  foremen  often  boarded  up  the  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
of  intervening  space  and  used  it  for  additional  storage.  As  the  size 
of  the  logging  crew  continued  to  grow,  the  number  of  bunk- 
houses  increased  to  two,  three,  four,  or  even  more.  If  the  camp 
were  big  enough  and  permanent  enough,  it  frequently  had  other 
buildings  which  served  as  offices,  stables,  blacksmith  shop,  root 
house,  granary,  baled-hay  shed,  and  saw-filer's  shack.17 

The  food  in  the  camps,  though  always  plentiful,  was  often 
monotonous.  In  the  early  days  the  task  of  transporting  supplies 
into  the  wilderness  restricted  the  fare  to  simple  staples  such  as 
flour,  salt  pork,  beans,  tea,  oleo,  and  molasses.  Improved  com- 
munications, establishment  of  company  farms,  and  a  growing 
realization  on  the  part  of  lumbermen  that  woodsmen  must  have 
good  and  nutritious  food  if  they  were  to  perform  their  arduous 
and  dangerous  jobs  satisfactorily,  caused  a  steady  improvement 
in  camp  fare.  Increasing  amounts  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fresh 
meats  gave  greater  variety  to  the  lumberjack's  diet. 

Even  when  the  food  became  tolerable,  the  eating  conditions 
remained  as  dull  as  ever.  Loggers  ate  on  long,  wooden,  oilcloth- 
covered  tables;  they  used  tin  pie  plates  and  iron  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons;  traditionally  they  ate  swiftly  and  in  utter  silence.18 

16  William  W.  Bartlett,  "One-Room  Shanty  of  Old  Logging  Days  Passes 
With  Pioneer  Woodsman/'  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  February  4,  1923; 
Bartlett,  'The  Lumbering  Story/'  pp.  5-7;  Bryant,  pp.  19,  61,  507;  The  Eau 
Claire  Telegram,  November  10,  1916,  p.  7. 

17  Bartlett,  "The  Lumbering  Story,"  p.  6;  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman, 
XXVII,  No.  4  (January  24,  1896),  33. 

18  Bartlett,  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  February  4,  1923;  Mississippi  Valley 
Lumberman,  XXVII,  No.  4  (January  24,  1896),  36. 
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The  fact  that  the  frontier  areas  were  so  sparsely  settled  that  they 
could  not  provide  many  necessary  commodities  forced  Wisconsin 
lumber  companies  into  many  non-lumbering  supplementary  activi- 
ties during  the  early  years.19  The  frontier  entrepreneur,  anxious  to 
exploit  the  valuable  but  limited  natural  resources  of  an  area,  could 
not  wait  until  expanding  commerce  served  his  every  need.  Instead, 
he  used  what  was  available,  went  without,  or  broadened  his  opera- 
tions in  order  to  provide  the  supplies  the  men  needed. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  Chippewa  valley  transportation  links 
with  the  outside  world  in  the  18  50^  and  early  i86o's  prevented 
wholesale  importation  from  more  settled  areas.  A  single  land  route 
connected  Eau  Claire  with  the  Mississippi  River,  but  it  was  noth- 
ing more  than  an  Indian  trail.  During  the  ice-free  season,  keel- 
boats  and  an  occasional  small  steamboat  worked  their  way  up  the 
Chippewa  to  supplement  this  primitive  transportation  link.  A  long 
and  laborious  sleigh  journey  over  a  hundred  miles  of  rough  road 
to  Portage,  on  the  Fox- Wisconsin  waterway,  provided  an  addi- 
tional means  of  going  in  and  out  of  the  area  during  the  winter 
season.20  Difficult  to  travel  at  best,  none  of  these  connections  was 
adequate  for  hauling  the  many  bulky  articles  that  lumbermen 
needed  in  their  operations. 

The  operations  of  the  Shaw  company  illustrate  the  way  most 
lumbermen  provided  the  supplies  the  men  needed.  Until  about 
fifteen  years  before  Daniel  Shaw  reached  the  small,  slowly  develop- 
ing lumber  town  of  Eau  Claire  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eau  Claire 
and  Chippewa  rivers,  practically  no  white  people  had  settled  in 
the  vast  Chippewa  valley.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  1856  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  created  Eau  Claire  County  by  cutting  off  a 
strip  of  land  from  the  southern  part  of  Chippewa  County.21  At 
that  time  the  settlers  in  the  new  county  numbered  less  than  a 
hundred,  and  the  amount  of  business  capital  available  was  too 
limited  for  rapid  expansion  of  local  services.  The  few  pioneer 

19  Frederick  Merk,  Economic  History  of  Wisconsin  During  the  Civil  War 
Decade,  pp.  73-75. 

20  An  Illustrated  Description  of  Eau  Claire,  not  paginated;  Address  of  Alex- 
ander Meggett  at  the  Railroad  Celebration  Held  at  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin, 
August  11,  1870. 

21Louise  Phelps  Kellogg,  "Organization,  Boundaries,  and  Names  of  Wis- 
consin Counties,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
1909,  p.  212. 
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farmers  who  lived  in  the  area  produced  wheat  as  a  cash  crop  but 
failed  to  produce  the  meat,  vegetables,  cheese,  and  butter  or  oleo- 
margarine required  by  Shaw's  laborers  or  the  grain  and  grass  re- 
quired by  his  draft  animals. 

Necessity  forced  Shaw  into  many  non-lumbering  side  lines  in 
those  early  years.  When  he  found  that  these  side  lines  earned  addi- 
tional profits,  he  continued  many  of  these  operations  long  after 
the  conditions  that  caused  their  growth  had  changed. 

The  first  and  probably  the  most  important  single  adjunct  Shaw 
established  was  the  900-acre  Flambeau  farm  sixty  miles  up  the 
Chippewa  River  from  Eau  Claire.  He  chose  this  site  because  its 
location  at  the  confluence  of  the  Flambeau  River  and  the  main 
stream  enabled  the  farm  to  serve  his  logging  camps  along  the 
banks  of  these  two  streams  and  their  tributaries.  Through  the 
years  he  spent  several  thousand  dollars  in  improving  Flambeau 
farm  and  in  reclaiming  another  nearby  tract  of  cut-over  lands. 
The  second  farm  served  mainly  as  a  source  of  hay.  The  company 
completely  fenced  both  farms  and  invested  $10,000  in  buildings 
on  the  main  farm. 

Cabbages,  onions,  rutabagas,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables 
from  Flambeau  farm  varied  the  monotonous  diet  of  the  lumber- 
jacks. Whenever  a  Shaw  foreman  constructed  a  new  logging  camp, 
he  first  constructed  an  adequate  root  cellar.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  storage  place,  other  employees  immediately  hauled  or  ar- 
ranged for  rail  shipment  of  vegetables  to  the  camp  site,  usually 
early  enough  in  the  fall  that  winter  weather  would  not  freeze 
the  product  or  block  the  roads. 

Logging  operations  demanded  many  oxen  and  horses  to  do  the 
skidding  and  sled  hauling  of  logs  from  the  stumps  to  the  banks 
of  the  driving  streams  and  in  later  years  to  the  railroad  loading 
docks.  As  logging  operations  expanded,  Flambeau  farm  was  able 
to  provide  most  of  the  additional  work  animals  needed  in  the 
woods  and  to  replace  the  old  ones.  These  hardworking  draft  ani- 
mals consumed  vast  stores  of  timothy  hay,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and 
corn.  Before  long  Flambeau  farm  was  able  not  only  to  supply  what 
was  needed  for  these  animals  but  to  ship  part  of  the  wheat  raised 
to  Eau  Claire  for  milling  at  the  company  gristmill.  Although  part 
of  the  flour  went  to  the  logging  camps  to  feed  the  lumberjacks, 
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enough  of  it  was  sold  in  local  and  distant  markets  to  make  the 
farm  commercially  profitable  as  a  separate  venture. 

But  even  when  the  farm  became  a  profitable  enterprise  apart 
from  lumbering,  its  primary  function  remained  that  of  supplying 
produce  for  the  Shaw  employees.  Farm  hands  fed  the  corn,  oats, 
other  stock  feeds,  and  the  wheat  which  had  not  been  shipped  to 
the  mill  to  the  cattle  and  hogs  raised  on  the  farm.  Each  fall  these 
laborers  drove  sixty  to  seventy-five  beef  cattle  to  Eau  Claire  for 
butchering.  Enough  meat  for  the  logging  camps  was  shipped  to 
the  woods,  but,  since  there  was  a  surplus,  the  better  cuts  were 
sold  commercially.  Employees  at  Flambeau  farm  annually  slaugh- 
tered about  a  hundred  hogs,  packed  the  meat  in  Shaw-produced 
barrels,  and  shipped  it  to  the  camps  for  use  as  mess  pork.  The 
same  workmen  rendered  the  lard,  packed  it  in  company-made 
kegs,  and  shipped  it  to  the  logging  camps.  Hams  and  shoulders, 
however,  went  to  Eau  Claire  where  they  were  commercially  cured 
and  sold. 

In  the  earliest  period  the  logging  camps  were  so  close  to  the 
farms  that  employees  easily  hauled  the  produce  directly  to  the 
camps.  As  the  distance  from  the  farms  to  the  camps  increased,  the 
company  had  to  abandon  this  practice.  For  a  few  additional  years, 
expanding  rail  lines  provided  a  practical  means  of  shipping  sup- 
plies to  the  widely  scattered  camps.  But  it  was  practical  for  only 
a  brief  time,  for  during  those  few  years  so  many  pioneer  farmers 
had  come  into  the  area  that  it  became  more  economical  to  buy 
produce  from  independent  farmers  than  to  ship  from  the  company 
farm  to  the  distant  logging  camps.  After  1900  the  importance  of 
the  farms  to  the  lumber  company  diminished  rapidly;  they  are 
rarely  mentioned  in  the  extant  papers  after  this  time.  The  records 
of  the  early  twentieth  century  show  that  the  farms  either  earned 
only  small  profits  or  lost  money.  C.  S.  Newell,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  corporation  and  the  man  in  charge  of  the  farms, 
had  grown  old  in  the  business  and  was  inefficiently  operating  them. 
Therefore,  Eugene  Shaw  offered  to  sell  the  farms  and  the  equip- 
ment for  $35,ooo.22  By  1009,  no  one  had  bought  them,  and  the 
papers  contain  no  further  mention  of  them. 
The  lack  of  a  gristmill  in  the  frontier  community  forced  the 

22  Eugene  Shaw  to  Behnke  Bros.,  May  28,  1906,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 
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Shaw  company  to  establish  its  Crescent  Mills  at  Eau  Claire  as  a 
subsidiary.  Wheat  raised  at  Flambeau  farm,  plus  wheat  purchased 
from  small  local  farmers,  was  ground  into  flour  for  use  in  the  log- 
ging camps  and  in  the  boarding  house  at  Eau  Claire.  Bran  and 
shorts,  by-products  of  the  milling  process,  provided  stock  feed  for 
the  draft  animals  in  the  logging  camps.  Since  the  capacity  of  the 
small  gristmill  greatly  surpassed  company  needs,  the  management 
expended  much  time  and  effort  in  disposing  of  the  surplus.  Bran 
and  shorts  presented  no  problem  because  other  lumber  com- 
panies, which  cut  timber  along  the  banks  of  the  Chippewa  and 
its  tributaries  and  floated  the  logs  down  to  the  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  banks  of  the  Mississippi  for  milling,  eagerly  purchased  the 
stock  feed  for  use  in  their  logging  camps.  The  company  store  at 
Flambeau  farm  served  as  a  small  outlet  for  surplus  flour.  Three 
other  large  lumber  companies  of  the  community  and  a  small 
wholesale  grocery  house  purchased  some. 

Because  local  demand  failed  to  absorb  the  entire  surplus,  the 
company  sought  more  distant  markets.  Daniel  Shaw's  brother, 
Milton,  likewise  a  lumberman  and  an  operator  of  a  general  mer- 
chandise store  in  Maine,  bought  large  annual  shipments  of  the 
flour  to  feed  his  loggers  and  to  sell  in  his  store.  Since  the  local 
markets  and  the  somewhat  limited  market  in  Maine  absorbed 
only  a  portion  of  the  surplus,  the  company  turned  to  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  Boston  wholesalers  for  additional  markets.  On 
occasion  high  freight  rates  and  low  prices  on  the  Boston  market 
caused  the  proceeds  from  flour  sales  to  fall  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  in  general  milling  proved  to  be  a  profitable  venture. 

In  1880  the  company  modernized  the  mill  and  increased  its 
grinding  capacity  to  200  barrels  per  day.  For  a  while  the  mill 
earned  a  net  daily  profit  of  about  $50.00.  The  prosperity  was 
short  lived,  however,  and  within  a  few  years  Eugene  Shaw  decided 
to  close  the  Crescent  Mills  permanently.  In  the  late  1890^,  he 
dismantled  the  idle  flour  mill  and  sold  the  machinery. 

Because  of  the  long  months  which  logging  crews  spent  in 
places  many  miles  from  retail  markets,  the  company  established 
a  general-merchandise  store  at  Flambeau  farm  to  provide  a  place 
where  its  men  could  purchase  the  necessities  and  a  few  luxuries. 
The  store  became  a  profitable  addition  to  the  concern's  other  ac- 
tivities because  many  of  the  small-scale  farmers  who  had  pushed 
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out  beyond  the  settled  areas  and  taken  up  homes  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods  patronized  it.  The  stock  included  merchandise  which 
would  sell  readily  in  these  areas:  lumbermen's  supplies,  heavy 
clothing,  staple  food  items,  tobacco,  candy.  Whenever  possible  it 
served  as  an  outlet  for  surplus  produce  from  the  company  farm 
and  gristmill. 

When  a  small  settlement  developed  at  nearby  Flambeau  Post 
Office  in  the  early  1880*5,  a  competitive  store  opened  for  business. 
Since  the  lumber  company  ran  its  store  primarily  as  an  accom- 
modation for  its  loggers  and  their  families,  it  had  no  inclination 
to  compete  in  the  general  merchandise  line.  Eugene  Shaw  dis- 
posed of  all  ladies'  ready-to-wear  items  and  most  of  the  other  stock 
to  the  competitive  concern  and  agreed  to  stock  only  groceries, 
clothing,  and  lumbermen's  supplies  for  sale  to  his  employees  and 
to  other  lumbermen. 

Loggers  customarily  received  their  wages  once  a  year,  in  the 
spring  when  the  camps  broke  up,  rather  than  monthly;  so  the 
men  were  invariably  short  of  ready  cash  during  the  winter  months. 
Consequently  the  store  sold  for  the  most  part  on  a  credit  basis, 
and  the  company  subtracted  from  the  worker's  time  check  in  the 
spring  the  amount  of  money  owed  for  goods  advanced  during 
the  logging  season.  Money  due  for  goods  advanced  to  outsiders 
who  did  not  work  for  the  Shaws  proved  to  be  more  difficult  to 
collect;  perhaps  this  difficulty  was  one  reason  for  the  willingness 
to  close  out  the  general-merchandise  trade. 

Most  of  the  loggers  employed  in  Wisconsin  camps  came  from 
two  distinct  areas:  the  northeastern  states  and  Canada.  With  the 
decline  of  lumbering  in  the  Northeast,  woodsmen  from  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  gradually  migrated  westward  with  the  advance 
of  the  white  pine  lumber  frontier.23  Lumbermen  of  the  Lake  States 
usually  preferred  Maine  workmen  because  of  their  ability  as  camp 
foremen,  choppers,  and  teamsters.  Canadian  woodsmen  formed 
the  other  large  group  of  loggers.  Thousands  of  French,  Irish,  and 
especially  Scotch  Canadians  crossed  the  international  border  to 
accept  employment  on  a  seasonal  basis,  returning  to  their  homes 
between  seasons.  Northwestern  Europeans  made  up  a  lesser  stock- 
pile of  laborers.  During  the  1840's  and  1850's  recent  German  and 

23  Ellis  B.  Usher,  "Cyrus  Woodman,  A  Character  Sketch/'  in  Wisconsin 
Magazine  of  History,  II  (June  1919),  405. 
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Irish  immigrants  predominated  in  this  classification.  After  the 
war  between  the  states,  Scandinavian  workers  assumed  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  the  logging  of  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota.24 

Labor  supply,  demand,  and  wages  in  the  Wisconsin  pineries 
varied  with  the  economic  conditions  in  the  area  and  in  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  scarcity  of  labor  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
between  the  states  seriously  inconvenienced  the  lumber  industry  of 
the  state.  Many  likely  sawyers,  swampers,  and  skidders  served  in 
the  Union  Army.  The  fact  that  the  work  was  rough  and  dangerous, 
temporary  and  seasonal,  and  that  the  lumber  camps  were  distant 
from  settlement  made  the  problem  of  getting  laborers  even  more 
difficult. 

Because  of  the  wartime  and  immediate  postwar  labor  shortage, 
wages  became  higher  than  they  had  ever  been.  Frederick  Merk 
declares  that  Wisconsin  loggers  usually  paid  wages  of  $12.00  to 
$25.00  per  month,  plus  board  and  lodging,  during  i860  and  1861. 
Three  years  later  workers  received  three  to  four  dollars  per  day 
plus  board  and  lodging.  The  end  of  the  wartime  labor  shortage 
and  the  depression  that  beset  the  industry  after  1868  slashed  wage 
scales  to  their  prewar  levels.25 

Except  for  seasonal  fluctuations,  wages  for  the  woodsmen  re- 
mained rather  constant  during  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Communications  exchanged  among  the  various  lumber 
firms  in  which  the  managers  compared  and  discussed  prevailing 
wages  tended  to  standardize  wage  scales.  In  November  1878,  Eu- 
gene Shaw  sent  to  Laird,  Norton  &  Company  of  Winona,  Min- 
nesota, a  list  of  the  wages  which  his  company  proposed  to  pay  for 
work  in  the  woods  during  the  1878-1879  logging  season.  He  speci- 
fied a  26-day  month  for  all  workers  except  the  cooks,  who  worked 
on  a  30-day  basis.  According  to  the  suggested  wage  scales,  lum- 
bermen would  pay  unskilled  laborers  $16.00  per  month,  log  cut- 
ters and  swampers  $18.00,  cooks  $30.00,  camp  foremen  $60.00, 
teamsters  who  could  handle  four  oxen  or  four  horses  $23.00,  and 
other  teamsters  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  job.  All  employees 
received  board  and  lodging  as  an  added  recompense.  The  following 

24  George  B.  Engberg,  "Who  Were  The  Lumberjacks?"  in  Michigan  His- 
tory, XXXII,  No.  3  (September  1948),  240-44. 

25  Merk,  pp.  108-9. 
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year  Shaw  wages  varied  from  $18.00  to  $26.00  per  month,  with 
the  latter  pay  going  only  to  good,  experienced  teamsters  and  log 
cutters. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  lumber  companies  grudgingly  granted 
moderate  increases  to  their  woodsmen.  In  the  early  fall  of  1898 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  warned  loggers  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  higher  wages  to  get  their  men  during  the  coming 
winter  and  complained  that,  even  though  the  lumber  companies 
were  offering  wages  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year,  logging 
crews  were  difficult  to  recruit.  The  journal  lamented  the  fact  that 
the  men  quit  work  with  little  or  no  provocation  except  their 
desire  to  earn  higher  wages  elsewhere.26  A  week  later  the  periodical 
reported  that  wages  would  run  10  per  cent  higher  than  during 
the  last  season  but  declared  that  as  soon  as  the  threshing  season 
ended  and  the  sawmills  closed  the  scarcity  of  loggers  would  be 
remedied.27 

Favorable  business  conditions  during  the  early  years  of  the  new 
century  further  improved  the  status  of  the  workers.  Thriving  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  provided  a  brisk  demand  for  lumber,  and  the 
manufacturers  wished  to  cut  as  many  logs  as  possible  for  sale  at 
the  currently  high  prices.  General  prosperity  and  a  tight  labor 
supply  made  it  difficult  to  get  workers  into  the  woods  until  logging 
companies  offered  higher  wages.28  Wages  paid  by  the  Shaw  com- 
pany during  this  period  illustrate  the  improvement.  In  1899,  the 
firm  paid  $26.00  per  month  for  ordinary  men  and  about  $30.00  for 
skilled  workmen.  By  1905  common  laborers  still  received  $26.00 
per  month  but  skilled  workers  commanded  $40.00  or  more.  In- 
creased wages  for  skilled  woodsmen  reflected  the  changed  status 
of  the  lumber  industry  in  the  area.  What  men  once  considered 
to  be  the  inexhaustible  white  pine  forests  of  Wisconsin  approached 
depletion  and  the  final  days  of  the  industry  were  in  sight.  Eugene 
Shaw  briefly  expressed  the  altered  situation:  "Our  good  loggers 
have  practically  disappeared  from  the  town,  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  line  of  large  jobs  for  their  consideration."  29 

Periodical  labor  shortages  plagued  lumbermen  and  forced  them 

26  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXIX,  No.  38  (September  23,  1898),  13. 
"Ibid.,  XXIX,  No.  39  (September  30,  1898),  11. 

28  Ibid.,  XXXIII,  No.  45  (November  7,  1902),  19. 

29  Eugene  Shaw  to  T.  A.  Tack,  October  20,  1905,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 
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to  pay  higher  wages  to  their  logging  crews.  Summer  logging  com- 
peted with  several  other  occupations  for  the  labor  of  transient 
workers,  and  summer  wages,  especially  for  common  laborers, 
tended  to  run  higher  than  those  paid  during  the  winter.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1906  Eugene  Shaw  complained  that  during  the  past 
summer  he  paid  $35.00  for  common  laborers  and  $40.00  for  saw- 
yers on  a  logging  project  and  found  it  impossible  to  assemble  an 
adequate  crew  or  to  hold  the  men  who  went  to  the  woods.  At 
the  same  time  he  stated  that  wages  would  be  somewhat  lower 
during  the  coming  winter  season.  Because  many  laborers  continued 
to  work  in  their  summer  jobs,  lumbermen  often  found  it  difficult 
to  organize  logging  crews  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season. 
In  early  November  of  1906  the  Shaw  logging  camps  were  far  short 
of  full  crews.  Although  the  company's  mill  at  Eau  Claire  had  closed 
two  weeks  before,  only  a  dozen  men  who  customarily  worked  in 
the  mill  in  the  summer  and  in  the  logging  camps  in  the  winter 
had  gone  to  the  woods.  With  the  first  snowfall  of  the  season, 
Eugene  Shaw  rejoiced  that  the  railroad  trackmen  and  most  of  the 
threshers  in  the  West  had  arrived  in  town  and  now  sought  jobs 
in  the  camps.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  declared  that  men  were 
in  plentiful  supply. 

Occasional  severe  labor  shortages  caused  a  rash  of  hijacking  of 
one  another's  workers  by  the  various  logging  companies.  In  the 
fall  of  1906  Eugene  Shaw  wrote  to  his  personal  friend,  J.  T.  Clark, 
the  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
Omaha  Railway  Company,  lamenting  the  short  supply  of  woods- 
men. Shaw  claimed  that  other  lumbermen  used  "all  sorts  of  ne- 
farious methods"  30  to  get  laborers  and  that  agents  of  some  of  the 
other  lumber  companies  visited  the  "Omaha"  trains  each  trip  to 
the  woods  and  hired  away  some  of  the  loggers  who  had  engaged 
to  work  for  him  and  whose  railroad  fare  to  the  woods  he  had  paid. 
Writing  to  another  friend  the  next  day,  Shaw  declared  that  the 
only  way  that  he  could  obtain  enough  men  for  the  woods  was 
to  "handcuff  them  and  take  them  through  under  guard."  31 

In  the  fall  of  1856  Daniel  Shaw  established  his  first  logging 
camp  along  the  Chippewa  River  and  landed  the  logs  on  the  river 
bank  at  the  foot  of  what  was  known  locally  as  Jim's  Falls.  He 

80  Eugene  Shaw  to  J.  T.  Clark,  November  6,  1906,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 
31  Eugene  Shaw  to  A.  G.  Wheeler,  November  7,  1906,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 
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established  a  second  camp  at  the  confluence  of  the  Flambeau  and 
Chippewa  rivers  fifty-six  miles  from  Eau  Claire  and  placed  his 
brother-in-law  and  future  partner,  Charles  A.  Bullen,  in  charge 
of  the  latter  camp.  Bullen  also  landed  the  logs  cut  by  his  crew 
on  the  Chippewa  bank.  During  the  first  year  these  two  logging 
crews  cut  about  three  million  board  feet  of  logs.32 

From  the  available  records,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  location 
and  log  cut  of  all  Shaw  camps.  However,  a  few  random  examples 
illustrate  the  general  pattern.  Logging  camps  expanded  in  number 
and  in  area  of  operations  through  the  years.  Following  the  courses 
of  the  Chippewa  and  its  various  tributaries  toward  their  head- 
waters, operations  steadily  advanced  upstream  as  the  logging  crews 
rapidly  exhausted  the  timber  supplies  on  company-owned  land 
and  stumpage. 

Severe  windstorms  sometimes  forced  the  establishment  of  a  new 
camp  farther  upstream  than  current  stumpage  warranted.  In  1872 
a  great  deal  of  timber  blew  down  on  land  the  company  owned  for 
future  cutting  several  miles  upstream  from  its  existing  camps.  In 
addition  the  timber  was  located  two  miles  or  more  from  the  river 
at  a  time  when  timber  supplies  in  close  proximity  to  the  river 
obviated  the  need  for  long  sled  hauls.  To  save  the  timber,  the 
Shaw  management  determined  to  put  in  a  new  camp,  buck  the 
timber,  and  sled  haul  it  to  the  river  for  driving. 

A  new  logging  camp  midway  between  Flambeau  River  and 
Deer  Tail  Creek  six  miles  above  the  place  where  these  two  parallel 
tributaries  flow  into  the  Chippewa  River  enabled  logging  crews 
to  log  the  timber  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  both  streams.  During 
the  1879-1880  logging  season  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  and 
seventy-five  teams  operating  out  of  12  Shaw  logging  camps  banked 
over  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  board  feet  of  logs  per  day 
on  the  Chippewa  and  these  two  tributaries. 

Five  seasons  later  eight  Shaw  logging  crews  and  four  additional 

32  This  information  appeared  in  a  personal  letter  written  by  C.  A.  Bullen 
and  published  in  The  Daily  Telegram  (Eau  Claire),  April  8,  1916.  Since  Mr. 
Bullen  was  ninety  years  of  age  at  that  time,  his  recollection  of  specific  events 
is  open  to  question.  He  failed  to  mention  whether  he  wrote  with  the  aid  of 
diaries  or  personal  papers.  Since  there  is  a  lack  of  other  evidence  to  disprove 
his  statements  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  remarks  agree  in  substance 
with  known  facts  about  the  company,  the  statements  may  be  accepted  as 
substantially  correct. 
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crews  maintained  by  jobbers,  who  cut  and  banked  logs  for  the 
company,  cut  over  thirty  million  feet  for  the  second  consecutive 
year.  Most  of  the  cutting  that  season  occurred  along  the  banks 
of  the  Thomapple  River,  which  was  another  and  smaller  tributary 
of  the  Chippewa  flowing  into  the  main  river  several  miles  farther 
upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the  Flambeau. 

The  annual  attack  upon  the  timber  resources  by  the  relentless 
logging  crews  forced  the  relocation  of  camps  as  the  area  of  opera- 
tions moved  farther  and  farther  upstream.  For  the  first  logging 
season  of  the  present  century  the  lumber  firm  hired  a  jobber  to 
haul  in  supplies,  construct  iced  sled  roads,  and  establish  a  new 
logging  camp  at  a  place  a  hundred  miles  up  the  Chippewa  from 
Eau  Claire  and  five  miles  back  from  the  river.  The  location  of 
the  timber  to  be  cut  by  this  camp  necessitated  a  long  and  difficult 
sled  haul.  The  next  year  Eugene  Shaw  established  four  new  camps 
well  up  the  Flambeau  River  and  instructed  his  cruiser  to  examine 
some  nearby  timber  located  still  farther  upstream  with  the  intent 
of  purchasing  the  land  or  stumpage  rights. 

All  the  timber  cut  in  the  foregoing  camps  stood  comparatively 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  Chippewa  or  one  of  its  tributaries.  This 
enabled  the  loggers  to  skid  the  logs  directly  from  the  stump  to  the 
rollway  or,  as  operations  receded  from  the  river  bank,  to  a  landing 
where  other  employees  loaded  the  logs  on  a  sled  for  hauling  to 
the  rollway.  In  this  type  of  logging  the  location  of  the  river  limited 
the  area  of  operations.  Because  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  sled  haul- 
ing timber  that  was  located  more  than  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
river  bank,  the  more  remote  timber  remained  uncut  until  rail- 
roads penetrated  the  forested  regions. 

Unusual  circumstances,  however,  sometimes  warranted  a  much 
longer  sled  haul.  After  the  introduction  of  railroad  logging,  the 
Shaw  company  once  sled  hauled  100,000  feet  of  oak  logs  fifteen 
miles  for  loading  on  the  cars.  The  great  value  of  this  timber  en- 
couraged such  extreme  measures  to  get  the  timber  cut,  and  its 
limited  amount  prevented  the  extension  of  a  railroad  spur  into 
the  woods. 

As  the  lumber  industry  developed  in  Wisconsin,  lumbermen 
increasingly  sub-contracted  various  tasks  involved  in  logging,  mill- 
ing, and  marketing,  and  this  permitted  their  employees  to  spe- 
cialize in  certain  phases  of  the  business.  In  line  with  this  division 
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of  labor  policy,  the  Shaw  company  often  contracted  with  a  jobber 
to  haul  the  logs  from  the  skidway  to  the  river  bank.  Logging 
crews  then  concentrated  their  efforts  on  felling,  bucking,  and  skid- 
ding the  logs  to  the  skidway  or  landing.  The  jobber  received  a 
specified  amount  per  thousand  board  feet  of  logs  hauled,  with  the 
exact  amount  depending  upon  the  terrain  and  the  distance  from 
the  skidway  to  the  river.  In  1883  the  firm  paid  a  jobber  $1.00  per 
thousand  feet  for  a  three  and  a  half  mile  haul  and  furnished  the 
necessary  sleds  and  chains;  the  jobber  furnished  the  teams  and 
all  other  implements. 

A  1900  hauling  contract  shows  the  amount  of  man  and  animal 
power  necessary  for  a  specific  hauling  job.  During  the  1900-1901 
logging  season  the  corporation  planned  to  log  twenty-five  of  its 
forty-acre  tracts  which  were  grouped  in  a  fairly  compact  arrange- 
ment but  were  located  so  far  from  the  Chippewa  River  as  to  neces- 
sitate a  sled  haul  varying  from  four  to  five  and  a  half  miles.  The 
Shaws  built  the  sled  road,  but  the  jobber  maintained  it  during  the 
hauling  season.  To  handle  the  estimated  cut  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand board  feet  per  day,  the  jobber  provided  a  crew  of  20  men  and 
assigned  five  teams  of  four  horses  each  to  do  the  hauling  and  two 
teams  to  load  the  logs  from  the  skidway  to  the  sled.  Another  team 
regularly  pulled  a  sprinkler  over  the  iced  roads  to  maintain  the 
roadbed.  For  his  services  the  jobber  received  $1.00  per  thousand 
feet  hauled. 

The  lumber  industry  was  one  in  which  the  whim  of  nature 
played  a  paramount  role.  Logging  operations  depended  on  ade- 
quate snow  and  cold  weather  to  permit  skidding  of  logs  and  the 
long  sled  hauls.  The  widespread  introduction  of  iced  roads  in  the 
i88o's  made  the  loggers  doubly  dependent  on  extremely  cold 
weather.  Spring  drives  succeeded  only  if  heavy  winter  snowfall  and 
abundant  spring  rain  provided  the  necessary  freshets  to  drive  the 
great  mass  of  logs  to  the  mills.  For  the  first  quarter-century  or 
more  of  northwestern  Wisconsin  lumbering,  profitable  marketing 
of  processed  lumber  was  contingent  on  adequate  water  depth  for 
rafting  activities.  Thus  the  lumberman  faced  the  task  of  fitting 
his  operations  to  the  day-to-day  caprice  of  an  often  inhospitable 
nature. 

From  the  day  he  sent  his  loggers  to  the  woods  in  the  fall  until 
the  day  he  actually  marketed  his  produce,  the  lumberman  was 
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in  a  constant  state  of  disquiet.  Unfavorable  winter  weather  ma- 
terially lessened  the  number  of  logs  banked  during  the  logging 
season.  Failure  of  the  spring  freshets  "hung  up"  drives  and  caused 
a  serious  shortage  of  logs  for  summer  sawing.  Excessively  high 
water  in  the  spring  often  destroyed  man-made  dams  and  left  many 
logs  stranded  on  high  ground  adjacent  to  the  rivers.  Inadequate 
rainfall  during  the  summer  months  lowered  the  water  depth  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  so  that  lumber  rafts  could  not 
be  floated  or  towed  to  market.  Dry  years  and  prospects  of  poor 
crops  on  the  prairies  to  the  south  and  west  meant  a  marked  decline 
in  demand  for  lumber.  On  the  other  hand,  heavy  autumn  rains 
in  this  marketing  area  made  it  difficult  for  farmers  to  haul  lum- 
ber intended  for  their  fall  building. 

Weather  conditions  affected  the  progress  of  Shaw  logging.  Lack 
of  snowfall  prevented  skidding  or  sled  hauling  of  logs  to  the  bank 
of  the  driving  stream.  Excessive  snowfall  paralyzed  movement  in 
the  woods.  An  examination  of  the  letters  written  by  George  B. 
Shaw,  secretary  of  the  corporation,  to  friends  and  customers  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1879-1880  shows  how  rapid  climatical  changes 
affected  logging  operations.  On  December  20,  1879  he  wrote  that 
the  weather  was  fine  and  that  eighteen  inches  of  snow  covered  the 
logging  area.  He  declared  that  part  of  the  snow  fell  before  the 
swamps  and  ground  froze  over  and  so  the  "bottom"  was  not  the 
best,  but  that  all  camps  were  doing  a  "nice  business"  and  he  ex- 
pected a  successful  winter's  campaign.  Two  weeks  later  Shaw 
informed  a  close  friend  that  the  weather  continued  fine  for  all 
types  of  work,  that  the  ice  was  good,  and  that  there  was  plenty 
of  snow.  However,  he  mentioned  again  that  the  snow  fell  before 
the  ground  froze  and  so  some  spots  were  unduly  soft,  but  he  an- 
ticipated that  with  good  fortune  twenty-five  million  board  feet 
of  logs  would  be  banked.  The  secretary  soon  became  more  pessi- 
mistic. On  January  8,  he  regretted  that  a  thaw,  which  began  on 
New  Year's  Day,  continued  unabated  and  had  done  some  damage 
to  roads  in  the  woods.  Three  days  later  he  wrote  that  a  hard  freeze 
had  occurred  in  time  to  check  the  effects  of  the  early-January  thaw. 
On  January  19,  he  complained  that  the  past  few  days  had  been 
quite  warm  and  that  a  few  more  days  of  similar  weather  would 
force  the  loggers  to  abandon  long  sled  hauls.  Two  of  the  logging 
camps  had  no  shore  timber  (timber  that  could  be  skidded  directly 
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to  the  river  bank  or  that  required  only  a  very  short  sled  haul)  and 
none  of  the  camps  had  enough  shore  timber  to  finish  out  the  log- 
ging season. 

Early  hopeful  anticipations  had  been  dispelled  by  the  middle 
of  January.  The  company  considered  the  logging  season  two-fifths 
completed  on  January  15,  but  on  that  date  the  camps  on  the 
Chippewa  and  its  several  tributaries  had  banked  only  six  and 
one  half  million  board  feet.  At  this  time  George  Shaw  informed 
a  customer  that  the  existing  unfavorable  weather  probably  would 
prevent  the  cutting  of  some  special  long  logs  that  had  been 
promised. 

Because  of  colder  weather  and  eight  more  inches  of  snowfall 
during  the  latter  days  of  January,  Shaw  notified  his  customers  that 
logging  should  be  very  good  during  the  following  month,  and  he 
joyfully  described  the  winter  weather  as  the  finest  in  the  past  four 
years.  The  unexpected  favorable  change  continued  through  the 
first  half  of  February.  On  February  4,  he  wrote,  "logs  are  going 
in  lively."  33  Sled  roads  remained  in  good  condition  through  most 
of  February,  but  by  the  end  of  the  month  Shaw  feared  that  a 
general  thaw  was  imminent  and  reported  that  some  loggers  had 
already  come  out  of  the  woods.  Logging  weather  improved  in  the 
first  half  of  March  and  nine  camps  continued  operating,  although 
some  of  the  crews  concentrated  their  efforts  close  enough  to  the 
rivers  to  permit  banking  with  go-devils. 

By  the  middle  of  March,  Shaw  camps  had  banked  nineteen 
of  their  expected  twenty-five  million  board  feet  of  logs.  Hard  rains 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  month  ended  logging  for  the  year. 
Final  figures  showed  slightly  over  twenty-one  million  board  feet 
of  logs  banked  during  the  winter. 

Much  of  the  history  of  lumbering  is  the  story  of  the  attempts 
of  the  lumbermen  to  find  some  mechanical  means  of  freeing  them- 
selves from  this  slavery  to  nature.  The  inauguration  of  railroad 
logging  and  of  railroad  shipment  of  manufactured  lumber,  at  least 
in  part,  was  a  result  of  the  unfortunate  experiences  of  an  industry 
so  subservient  to  natural  phenomena.  Beginning  in  the  1850's, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  lumbermen  intermittently  used  rail- 
road logging.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 

33  George  B.  Shaw  to  Herriman  and  Waples,  February  4,  1880  Shaw 
Papers,  MHS. 
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the  practice  gradually  spread  to  the  forested  areas  of  the  Lake 
States,  especially  to  the  Saginaw  valley  of  Michigan  and  the  Lake 
Winnebago  area  of  Wisconsin.34 

Two  types  of  railroad  logging  developed.  Some  of  the  lumber 
companies  built  private  railroads  to  serve  their  own  timberlands. 
As  soon  as  these  companies  cut  over  the  timber  of  one  region,  they 
graded  new  roadbeds  and  moved  their  rails  to  the  next  cutting 
area.  Other  lumbermen  used  the  common-carrier  systems  which 
served  the  area  contiguous  to  their  stumpage. 

The  extension  of  the  railroad  network  in  northwestern  Wis- 
consin resulted  in  a  major  change  in  Shaw  logging  methods.  For 
the  first  time  it  became  profitable  to  log  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  firm's  choicest  timberlands.  Because  these  lands  were  located 
so  far  from  driving  streams  that  the  cost  of  hauling  logs  to  the 
river  bank  was  prohibitive  and  because  hardwoods  that  would  not 
float  were  attracting  the  attention  of  the  company,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railroad  network  answered  more  than  one  problem. 
Near  exhaustion  of  its  timber  supply  adjacent  to  the  river  banks 
caused  the  firm  to  be  among  the  earliest  in  western  Wisconsin 
to  ship  its  logs  by  rail  from  the  woods  to  the  mill  and  encouraged 
it  to  turn  more  and  more  to  railroad  logging  in  the  subsequent 
years. 

In  its  railroad  logging  the  company  depended  entirely  on  the 
common  carriers  which  were  extending  their  lines  into  the  terri- 
tory. But  from  time  to  time  the  firm,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha  Railway  Company, 
built  spurs  from  the  main  railroad  line  into  the  woods  for  several 
miles.  This  shortened  the  distance,  but  it  seldom  eliminated  the 
hauling  of  logs  by  sled.  Three-fourths  of  the  logs  freighted  to 
Eau  Claire  required  a  short  sled  haul  to  the  railroad  spur. 

In  the  early  i88o's  the  Omaha  Road,  as  this  railroad  was  locally 
known,  extended  its  line  into  northern  Wisconsin  to  provide  a 
direct  connection  between  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Twin  Cities.  Purchase  of  a  small,  independent  line  pro- 
vided a  direct  connection  between  Eau  Claire  and  the  region 
south  of  Lake  Superior.  Later,  the  railroad  thrust  out  branch  lines 

3*  Brown,  p.  329;  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XVIII,  No.  7  (August  15, 
1890),  2;  XXV,  No.  18  (November  23,  1894),  1;  Northwestern  Lumberman, 
XXXIII  (February  2,  1889),  4- 
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to  the  east  and  northeast  to  tap  the  timber  wealth  of  northwest 
Wisconsin  and  to  serve  the  new  communities  emerging  in  that 
region.35  From  1893,  when  the  Shaw  company  began  railroad  log- 
ging, until  1912,  when  the  firm's  timber  supply  was  exhausted, 
several  million  board  feet  of  logs  annually  arrived  over  these  rails 
at  the  Eau  Claire  mill. 

Logs  purchased  from  an  independent  logger  composed  the  first 
rail  shipment.  A  contract  negotiated  in  1892  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ten  million  feet  of  pine  saw  logs  during  the  next  two  years 
and  specified  that  the  seller  should  load  the  logs  on  the  cars  of 
the  Omaha  Road  at  a  small  station  thirty-five  miles  from  Eau 
Claire.  Since  the  logs  were  located  in  a  district  contiguous  to  the 
railroad  but  several  miles  from  the  nearest  driving  stream,  rail  ship- 
ment offered  the  only  practical  way  to  haul  them  to  the  mill.36 

"Milling  in  transit"  privileges  granted  by  railroad  companies 
to  lumber  concerns  substantially  reduced  the  expense  of  railroad 
logging  and  encouraged  widespread  adoption  of  the  new  method. 
The  privilege  operated  in  the  following  manner.  A  railroad  com- 
pany contracted  with  a  lumber  concern  to  haul  its  logs  from  the 
woods  to  the  mill  for  a  very  modest  charge,  and  in  turn  the 
lumberman  agreed  to  ship  to  market  over  the  same  railroad  a  large 
percentage  or  all  of  the  lumber  sawed  from  the  logs.37  In  1906 
the  Shaw  company  negotiated  a  "milling  in  transit"  contract  with 
the  Omaha  line.  The  railroad  agreed  to  haul,  during  the  next  two 
years,  ten  million  feet  of  logs  from  the  northern  Wisconsin  towns 
of  Radisson,  Winter,  and  Draper  to  Eau  Claire.  For  this  haul  of 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  the  freight  charge 
was  fixed  at  $1.25  per  thousand  feet  from  Radisson  and  Winter 
and  $1.50  per  thousand  from  Draper.  In  consideration  of  these 
low  rates  for  log  transportation,  the  lumber  company  agreed  to 
process  the  logs  into  lumber,  laths,  and  shingles,  and  ship  out 
90  per  cent  of  the  product  over  the  Omaha  line  at  the  regularly 
published  tariff  rates  in  force  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

35  Annual  Report  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha  Rail- 
way Company  (1881-1911). 

36  Northwestern  Lumberman,  XXI  (January  14,  1893),  1;  Mississippi  Valley 
Lumberman,  XXIII,  No.  2  (January  13,  1893),  1;  XXIII,  No.  16  (April  21, 
1893),  4- 

37  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXXIX,  No.  38  (September  18,  1908), 
21;  XLIII,  No.  31  (August  2,  1912),  31. 
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Since  the  general  traffic  manager  of  the  railroad  company  fore- 
saw that  the  lumberman  might  find  it  difficult  to  market  profitably 
so  large  a  share  of  the  product  in  areas  served  by  the  Omaha  line, 
the  contract  included  a  penalty  clause.  If  it  shipped  out  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  product,  the  lumber  company  agreed  to  pay 
an  additional  $5.00  per  thousand  for  the  logs  hauled,  the  product 
of  which  was  not  shipped  according  to  the  percentage  agreement. 
The  extension  of  the  railroad  network  in  northern  Wisconsin, 
coupled  with  the  "milling  in  transit"  privilege,  encouraged  Eugene 
Shaw  to  expand  his  logging  activities  to  less  than  fifteen  miles 
from  Lake  Superior.  In  November  1896,  he  wrote  to  }.  T.  Clark, 
the  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Omaha  Road,  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  buy  a  large  tract  of  timber  at  Hawthorne  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Wisconsin.  Shaw  emphasized  that  this  timber 
was  "naturally  tributary"  to  the  St.  Croix  River  and  that  there 
was  no  way  the  timber  could  be  transported  to  his  mill  on  the 
Chippewa  River  except  by  rail.  Under  normal  circumstances  the 
timber  would  be  driven  down  the  St.  Croix  River,  sawed  at  one 
of  the  mills  along  its  lower  banks,  and  then  rafted  or  perhaps  even 
shipped  to  market  over  a  competitive  rail  line.  The  lumberman 
proposed  that  the  Omaha  company  should  haul  the  logs  to  Eau 
Claire  for  a  "reasonable  rate,"  which  he  suggested  would  be  $1.50 
to  $1.60  per  thousand  board  feet.  If  this  rate  were  given,  he  would 
purchase  the  timber,  log  it,  and  ship  all  of  the  lumber  to  market 
over  the  Omaha  line.  Clark  countered  with  an  offer  of  $2.00  per 
thousand  board  feet,  which  was  accepted.  Shaw  purchased  the 
tract  and  had  the  railroad  haul  the  logs  to  Eau  Claire. 

Each  day  during  the  winter  season  logging  crews  loaded  a  hun- 
dred thousand  board  feet  or  more  of  logs  on  the  Omaha  cars 
in  northern  Wisconsin;  each  night  log  trains  hauled  the  heavily 
loaded  flat  cars  to  Eau  Claire,  where  unloading  crews  rolled  the 
logs  directly  from  the  cars  onto  the  ice  of  the  millpond.  As  win- 
ter progressed,  enormous  piles  of  top-quality  logs  accumulated  on 
the  pond  for  the  new  sawing  season. 

Although  the  firm  adopted  railroad  logging  in  order  to  reach 
remote  timberlands,  it  soon  discovered  that  the  practice  had  addi- 
tional advantages.  By  1900  Wisconsin's  magnificent  white  pine 
forests  faced  exhaustion,  and  lumbermen  were  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  hardwoods.  But  the  high  density  of  oak,  birch,  and 
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maple  made  it  impossible  to  float  their  logs  down  the  driving 
stream.  Hemlock  and  basswood  would  float  for  a  short  distance.38 
The  Shaw  company  hauled  by  rail  all  of  its  oak  and  birch,  and 
part  of  its  basswood  logs,  even  from  those  lands  located  con- 
tiguous to  driving  streams.  Moreover,  river  logging  depended  on 
melting  snow  and  seasonal  rains  to  provide  sufficient  water  for 
driving  purposes.  Dry  years  often  caused  a  partial  or  complete 
failure  of  the  drive  and  forced  many  Chippewa  River  manufac- 
turers to  close  their  mills  in  mid-season  or  early  in  the  fall  because 
of  a  lack  of  logs.  Freighting  logs  to  the  mill  assured  a  steady  and 
continuous  supply  of  timber  throughout  the  year.  Summer  railroad 
logging  became  the  counterpart  of  winter  logging  and  obviated 
many  of  the  unpleasant  features  of  a  seasonal  business.  With  sum- 
mer logging  there  was  such  a  brief  lapse  of  time  between  the 
cutting  of  the  timber  in  the  woods  and  the  sawing  of  the  lumber 
at  the  mill  that  the  Shaw  company  was  in  a  position  to  fill  rush 
orders  for  special  timber  that  they  usually  did  not  carry  in  stock. 

After  five  years'  experience  with  railroad  logging  Eugene  Shaw 
stated  that  railroad  logging  was  the  "most  satisfactory  logging  we 
have  ever  done,  because  we  don't  lose  a  foot  of  lumber  and  our 
logs  are  all  received  early  and  while  they  are  green.  We  pay  no 
boomage  or  driving  charges  and  no  loss  on  account  of  depreciation 
in  quality,  or  interest  on  logs  which  are  carried  over."  39 

Once  introduced,  railroad  logging  greatly  changed  logging  prac- 
tices, but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  an  unqualified  boon  nor  did  it 
cause  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  customary  river  drives.  On 
many  occasions  the  railroad  company  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
flatcars  to  haul  logs  to  the  mill.  This  necessitated  decking  logs  on 
the  loading  dock  and  caused  additional  expense  in  reloading  them 
on  the  cars.  If  the  car  shortage  continued  unabated  for  several 
days,  the  loading  facilities  became  so  crowded  that  logging  had 
to  be  suspended  temporarily;  but  the  expense  of  maintaining  log- 
ging crews  in  the  woods  continued. 

The  weight  of  the  logs  loaded  on  each  car  also  presented  a 
perplexing  problem.  The  Shaw  company  contracted  to  pay  freight 
on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  of  five  thousand  board  feet  per  car. 

38  Brown,  pp.  348-49. 

89  Eugene  Shaw  to  M.  G.  Shaw,  January  18,  1898,  Shaw  Papers,  ECPL. 
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Sometimes  careless  loggers  or  jobbers  loaded  only  three  or  four 
thousand  board  feet  on  a  car.  This  carelessness  raised  the  freight 
cost  to  a  prohibitive  figure,  since  the  lumber  company  paid  freight 
on  a  five-thousand-foot  minimum  no  matter  how  light  the  load. 
At  the  same  time  care  had  to  be  exercised  not  to  load  the  cars  in 
excess  of  their  weight  capacity,  because  the  railroad  company 
would  not  accept  overloaded  cars.  Timber  varied  in  weight,  which 
complicated  the  loading  question.  The  hardwoods  and  Norway 
pine  weighed  more  than  white  pine,  and  small  logs  weighed  more 
per  thousand  board  feet  than  larger  logs. 

In  those  areas  blessed  with  heavily  timbered  river  banks  and 
sufficient  water  in  the  driving  stream,  river  logging  presented  a 
much  cheaper  means  of  getting  the  logs  to  the  mill.  As  such  oppor- 
tune conditions  became  increasingly  rare,  railroad  logging  grew 
rapidly  in  popularity.40  As  late  as  1909  the  Shaw  and  other 
Eau  Claire  and  Chippewa  Falls  mills  received  part  of  their  logs 
by  means  of  the  river  drives  which  occurred  on  the  Chippewa 
and  its  major  tributaries.  As  each  year  fewer  and  fewer  logs  were 
driven  down  the  streams,  the  per-log  cost  of  driving  finally  became 
prohibitive. 

Although  lumber  companies  maintained  their  own  logging  crews 
and  camps  to  log  timber  standing  on  land  or  stumpage  which 
they  owned,  they  also  commonly  employed  jobbers  or  custom 
loggers  to  supplement  their  own  crews.  Some  of  the  jobbers  were 
frontier  farmers  who  sought  profitable  winter  employment  for 
themselves  and  their  draft  animals.  With  a  minimum  of  tools 
and  equipment,  these  zealous  and  hardworking  pioneers  logged 
small  tracts  located  close  to  their  homestead.  More  significant  in 
the  story  of  lumbering  were  the  big  jobbers  who  owned  large  log- 
ging kits,  employed  many  loggers,  and  contracted  with  lumber 
companies  to  log  extensive  tracts  of  land  or  stumpage. 

Throughout  its  history  the  Shaw  firm  contracted  with  both 
types  of  jobbers  to  log  specified  forty-acre  tracts  which  it  owned. 
In  the  early  years  these  contracts  provided  that  the  logs  should 
be  banked  in  railways  adjacent  to  the  streams  or  on  the  ice  of  the 
streams  themselves.  If  the  lumber  firm  or  some  driving  company 
intended  to  drive  the  stream  in  the  following  spring,  the  banking 

^Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXV,  No.  18  (November  23,  1893),  1; 
XXXIII,  No.  35  (August  29,  1902),  17. 
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constituted  delivery.  If  the  stream  was  a  minor  tributary  and 
would  not  be  included  in  any  of  the  major  drives,  the  jobber  con- 
tracted to  drive  the  logs  into  the  Chippewa  River  or  one  of  its 
major  tributaries  at  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  spring.  In  such 
cases  the  contract  usually  carried  an  additional  provision  that 
the  jobber  would  improve  the  small  tributary  to  permit  driving 
of  the  logs  to  the  main  stream.  With  the  introduction  of  railroad 
logging,  an  increasing  number  of  contracts  provided  that  delivery 
should  be  made  upon  the  railroad  cars  at  some  specified  place. 

As  long  as  seemingly  unlimited  quantities  of  white  pine  timber 
covered  the  vast  Wisconsin  lumber  frontier,  no  lumberman  dem- 
onstrated an  interest  in  cutting,  or  having  a  jobber  cut  for  him, 
any  of  the  less  marketable  species.  Likewise,  lumbermen  refused 
to  bank  or  permit  jobbers  to  bank  for  them  any  logs  that  were 
not  large  and  fully  sound. 

As  the  white  pine  forests  of  Wisconsin  rapidly  disappeared, 
lumbermen  became  less  demanding  of  perfection.  This  change  is 
reflected  in  the  many  contracts  made  by  the  Shaw  company  with 
both  large-  and  small-scale  custom  loggers.  All  contracts  made 
prior  to  1888  specified  that  only  merchantable  pine  logs  should 
be  cut.  Beginning  in  that  year,  provision  was  made  for  cutting 
and  banking  spruce,  tamarack,  and  hemlock  timber  as  well  as 
pine.  In  subsequent  years  some  contracts  continued  to  specify 
white  pine,  but  the  inclusion  of  spruce,  tamarack,  and  hemlock 
became  increasingly  common.  By  1903  the  list  of  merchantable 
logs  to  be  cut  by  jobbers  included  basswood,  elm,  birch,  maple, 
oak,  and  butternut. 

When  Daniel  Shaw  began  lumbering  in  Wisconsin,  he  refused 
to  utilize  logs  of  even  moderate  size.  In  i860  he  negotiated  a 
contract  which  provided  that  the  jobber  should  not  bank  any 
logs  that  measured  less  than  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
small  end.  Although  it  amazes  the  modern-day  reader  that  the 
lumberman  wasted  so  much  valuable  timber  merely  because  it 
did  not  happen  to  be  of  such  great  size,  the  specification  repre- 
sented a  slight  reduction  from  the  firm's  current  requirement  that 
all  logs  purchased  from  others  must  measure  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter.41  During  the  next  decade  jobbers  began  banking  four- 
teen-inch  logs  and  in  1874  logs  twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
41  See  above,  p.  28. 
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small  end  became  permissible.  By  the  early  i88o's  logging  con- 
tracts provided  that  logs  ten  inches  and  over  at  the  small  end 
should  be  banked. 

During  the  early  years,  jobbers  were  instructed  to  reject  any 
logs  infested  with  ring  rot  or  other  defect  which  made  them  less 
than  60  per  cent  sound.  Logs  that  would  scale  half  their  full  con- 
tents were  acceptable  through  the  1870's.  In  the  early  i88o's  the 
requirement  was  amended  to  provide  that  any  logs  which  would 
produce  33  per  cent  merchantable  lumber  were  to  be  banked. 
After  1885  the  contracts  provided  that  all  pine  timber  should  be 
cut  regardless  of  its  diameter  or  percentage  of  defect. 

By  1900,  the  lumbermen  found  themselves  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  needing  to  use  all  the  pine  which  could  be  cut  from 
their  lands  to  fulfill  market  demands,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  cutting  and  hauling  mere  splinters  to 
their  mills  for  sawing.  The  lumbermen's  plight  is  reflected  in  an 
ambiguous  proviso  added  to  jobber  contracts  in  1902.  "[AH  logs 
shall  be  cut]  except  such  timber  as  may  be  unsuitable  for  saw  logs 
and  may  be  condemned  by  the  Shaw  company."  42 

The  price  paid  jobbers  for  logging  varied  through  the  years  and 
reflected  the  periodical  changes  in  the  economic  status  of  the 
area,  the  location  of  the  timber  and  the  difficulty  of  banking  it, 
the  length  of  the  logs  cut,  the  decline  in  the  number  of  loggers 
seeking  work  as  the  industry  approached  its  end,  and  the  greater 
cost  of  logging  hardwoods  rather  than  the  traditional  pine.  E.  S. 
Hammond,  one  of  the  large-scale  loggers  operating  in  the  area, 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  jobber  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
industry: 

It  costs  money  to  log  hardwood,  more  than  any  of  us  realized 
a  few  years  ago.  The  timber  owner  dislikes  to  admit  this,  but  it 
is  a  fact.  .  .  .  Loggers  are  very  scarce  and  the  logging  question 
is  growing  more  hard  and  complicated  each  year.43 

The  appended  chart  shows  the  prices  paid  per  thousand  board 
feet  by  years.4* 

42  A.  J.  Edminster-Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  Agreement,  November 
2,  1902,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 

43  E.  S.  Hammond  to  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company,  October  31,  1906, 
A-72,  ECPL. 

44  See  Appendix  I. 
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The  logger  received  payment  for  his  efforts  partially  in  kind 
and  partially  in  cash.  Customarily  the  lumber  firm  advanced  the 
supplies,  tools,  and  provisions  needed  by  the  logger  during  the 
logging  season  at  a  price  specified  in  the  logging  contract.  Some- 
times the  contract  stated  the  maximum  amount  of  supplies  that 
should  be  furnished  so  that  the  logger  would  not  draw  ahead  on 
supplies  and  then  fail  to  complete  his  part  of  the  bargain.  The 
balance  owed  to  the  logger  became  payable  in  the  autumn  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  logging  season. 

On  extensive  timber  contracts  the  logger  usually  was  permitted 
more  than  one  year  in  which  to  cut  and  bank  the  logs.  To  prevent 
the  jobber  from  banking  all  the  short  haul  timber  the  first  year 
and  then  repudiating  his  contract,  logging  contracts  provided  that 
the  logger  must  put  in  each  year  a  fair  share  of  both  shore  and 
back  timber. 

An  impartial  third  party,  acceptable  to  both  principals,  care- 
fully scaled  all  logs  banked  or  loaded  on  the  railway  cars.  In  most 
cases  the  jobber  boarded  the  scaler  in  his  camp  and  split  the  cost 
of  the  latter's  wages  with  the  lumberman.  On  the  first  of  each 
month  of  the  logging  season  the  jobber  rendered  to  the  lumber 
firm  a  written  statement,  certified  by  the  scaler,  of  the  number 
of  board  feet  of  logs,  the  total  number  of  logs,  the  number  of 
logs  of  each  length,  and  the  average  number  of  logs  per  thousand 
feet  delivered  in  the  preceding  month. 

The  story  of  logging  is  one  of  change.  As  various  lumber  com- 
panies developed  new  and  improved  techniques,  many  modifica- 
tions occurred  in  the  work  and  life  of  the  woodsmen.  Chopping 
gave  way  to  sawing,  buckers  cut  the  tree  into  logs  at  the  stump 
rather  than  at  the  river  bank,  loggers  became  specialists  in  one 
logging  task  rather  than  jacks-of-all-trades,  living  quarters  and 
food  service  in  the  logging  camps  improved,  and  wages  increased 
as  the  industry  entered  its  final  stage  in  the  region. 

In  no  instance  was  change  more  obvious  through  the  years  than 
in  the  degree  of  timber  utilization.  As  the  timber  line  rapidly 
receded,  lumbermen,  at  first  slowly  but  soon  rapidly,  modified 
their  log  specifications  to  include  smaller  and  less  sound  logs. 
Meanwhile  hemlock  and  the  hardwoods  became  saw  timber  as 
pine  stumpage  disappeared. 
The  failure  of  frontier  communities  to  provide  services  and 
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commodities  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  a  large  and 
far-flung  business  forced  lumbermen  to  enter  into  many  non- 
lumbering  activities  in  order  to  provide  for  their  own  needs  and 
those  of  their  numerous  employees.  Even  after  the  developing 
business  and  farm  community  remedied  this  problem,  many  lum- 
bermen were  slow  to  abandon  their  farms,  gristmills,  and  stores, 
because  in  many  cases  these  subsidiaries  proved  to  be  profitable. 
As  crews  rapidly  cut  the  timber  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the 
Chippewa  River  near  Eau  Claire,  logging  operations  expanded  up 
the  river  and  its  numerous  tributaries  until  they  reached  the 
watershed  that  separated  the  drainage  of  the  Mississippi  River 
from  that  of  Lake  Superior.  Moreover,  skidding  of  logs  directly 
to  the  river  bank  yielded  to  sled  hauling  as  the  shore  timber  dis- 
appeared and  loggers  turned  to  the  more  remote  timber.  Iced  sled 
roads  improved  sled  hauling,  but  timber  located  more  than  five 
or  six  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  driving  stream  remained  un- 
touched until  the  introduction  of  railroad  logging  in  the  i89o's 
provided  a  practical  way  to  transport  those  logs  to  the  sawmill. 
Until  the  amount  of  timber  along  the  river  banks  became  so  small 
that  it  was  unprofitable  to  continue  the  river  drives,  railroad  log- 
ging failed  to  replace  completely  that  colorful  and  traditional  phase 
of  lumbering. 
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Logging  crews  banked  logs  for  the  spring  drive  in  two  different 
ways.  Sometimes  they  dumped  the  logs  on  the  ice  of  the  driving 
stream,  but  more  commonly  they  piled  the  logs  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner along  the  bank  in  what  lumbermen  called  rollways  or  landings. 
As  soon  as  the  river's  ice  and  the  winter's  accumulation  of  snow 
melted  in  the  spring,  the  driving  crew  began  the  dangerous  and 
difficult  task  of  floating  the  logs  to  the  sawmill. 

If  the  winter's  cut  had  been  banked  at  the  stream's  edge,  the 
crew  broke  the  rollway  and  rolled  the  logs  into  the  river.  In  break- 
ing a  rollway  the  drivers  began  on  the  logs  at  the  downstream 
end.  As  those  logs  began  to  float  with  the  current,  the  men  put 
in  those  immediately  above  until  all  the  logs  in  the  landing  were 
in  the  river.  To  aid  them  in  pushing  or  carrying  stubborn  logs 
into  the  water  the  men  used  peavies  x  and  timber  grapples.2 

With  the  logs  in  the  water,  the  problems  of  driving  hardly  had 
begun.  Drivers  patrolled  the  river  to  prevent  logs  lodging  them- 
selves on  sand  bars  or  jamming  around  rocks,  sunken  logs,  or 
other  obstacles  in  the  water.  On  the  smaller  tributaries  the  drivers, 
armed  with  peavies  and  pike  poles,3  guided  the  logs  from  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  Driving  on  the  larger  creeks  and  rivers  re- 
quired the  use  of  light,  flat-bottomed  boats,  called  batteaux,  from 
which  the  laborers  steered  the  logs  on  their  journey.  Sometimes 
the  men  rode  the  floating  timber  downstream  and  jumped  from 
log  to  log  in  their  vigorous  efforts  to  speed  the  drive  and  control 
stubborn  logs.  The  drivers  tried  to  keep  the  logs  flowing  parallel 
with  the  current,  but  when  the  great  mass  descended  upon  nar- 
rows in  the  channel  the  pressure  often  neutralized  all  their  efforts. 

1  A  strong  lever  which  included  a  hinged  metal  hook  and  a  sharp  spike. 

2  Bryant,  p.  415.  A  timber  grapple  was  a  pair  of  pointed  spikes  pivoted  at 
the  middle  of  a  short  wooden  bar. 

8  Long  wooden  shaft  with  pointed  steel  head. 
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Frequently  thousands  of  logs  piled  up  in  those  close  passages,  and 
it  required  hard  and  dangerous  work  and  sometimes  the  use  of 
dynamite  to  break  the  jam  and  start  the  logs  again  on  their  way 
to  the  mill.  Some  of  the  driving  crew  had  the  task  of  bringing  up 
the  rear.  These  men  refloated  logs  which  were  partially  submerged 
in  the  stream,  stranded  in  shallow  water  or  sloughs,  or  grounded 
upon  low  banks  during  flood  stages.4  Because  of  the  number  of 
man-hours  involved  in  refloating  such  logs,  the  cost  was  often 
almost  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  log.5 

Although  the  logging  season  officially  ended  on  April  15,  most 
crews  were  out  of  the  woods  two  to  four  weeks  earlier.  The  spring 
drives  usually  occurred  between  mid-April  and  the  end  of  May. 
Many  of  the  men  who  served  as  loggers  during  the  winter  and 
worked  in  the  sawmills  during  the  summer  accepted  interim  em- 
ployment as  drivers.  Camp  foremen  often  directed  the  river 
drives. 

The  rivers  seldom  provided  satisfactory  waterways  for  driving 
purposes  without  expensive  improvements.  From  time  to  time 
various  lumbermen  petitioned  the  state  legislature  for  authority  to 
make  improvements  in  order  to  expedite  their  drives.6  In  1874, 
the  legislature  authorized  Daniel  Shaw  and  his  associates  to  im- 
prove the  lower  part  of  the  Thornapple  River.  At  that  time  Shaw 
camps  and  jobbers  were  banking  thousands  of  logs  on  this  tribu- 
tary of  the  Chippewa  and  the  company  was  making  extensive  log 
purchases  from  independent  loggers  of  the  area.  The  charter  au- 
thorized Daniel  Shaw  to  clear  and  straighten  the  river's  channel, 
close  sloughs  along  its  course,  erect  dams,  and  maintain  the  im- 
provements in  order  to  facilitate  and  insure  the  driving  and  float- 
ing of  logs  down  the  stream.  The  grantee  had  to  spend  at  least 
$5,000  in  improvements,  begin  construction  within  one  year,  and 
complete  the  work  within  two  years.  In  return  for  his  efforts  and 
money  invested  in  improving  the  driving  stream  the  law  authorized 
the  lumberman  to  collect  a  toll  of  ten  cents  per  thousand  board 
feet  on  all  logs  floated  down  that  portion  of  the  river.  To  assure 

4  Bryant,  pp.  413-15. 

5  Matthew  G.  Norton,  The  Mississippi  River  Logging  Company,  p.  80. 

«  An  examination  of  the  Session  Laws  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature 
for  the  1870's  and  1880's  impresses  one  with  the  vast  number  of  charters 
granted  for  the  construction  of  dams  and  improvements  on  driving  streams. 
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prompt  payment  of  the  toll  charge  by  those  who  drove  their  logs 
down  the  improved  stream,  Shaw  could  attach  a  lien  upon  all  logs 
or  part  thereof  when  the  owner  failed  to  pay.7 

Armed  with  his  charter,  the  lumberman  set  to  work  to  improve 
the  river.  Within  the  next  few  years,  he  expended  $14,000  in  dam 
construction  and  other  improvements  which  put  the  stream  into 
a  "reasonably  good  driving  condition"  as  required  by  the  charter.8 
The  dams  held  the  natural  flow  of  the  river  back  until  a  sufficient 
head  of  water  accumulated  to  permit  an  artificial  flood.9  When 
an  adequate  reserve  of  water  was  obtained,  the  drivers  opened  the 
sluice  gates  and  used  the  artificial  flow  to  float  the  logs  down- 
stream. In  addition  the  artificial  lakes  created  behind  the  dams 
often  served  as  reservoirs  where  logs  could  be  stored  to  prevent 
undue  congestion  downstream  during  the  rush  of  the  drive.10 

Many  of  the  other  lumbermen  who  banked  logs  on  that  part 
of  the  river  opposed  the  toll  charges  and  often  attempted  to  avoid 
payment.  Some  claimed  that  ten  cents  per  thousand  toll  charge 
was  exorbitant  and  refused  to  pay  more  than  five  cents.  One  log- 
ger claimed  that  a  ten-cent  toll  for  the  past  two  years  more  than 
covered  all  the  money  spent  on  dams  and  other  improvements. 
When  independent  loggers  banked  logs  for  large  lumber  firms,  the 
Shaw  management  found  it  difficult  to  determine  who  should  pay 
the  toll  charges.  Some  companies  who  used  the  river  experienced 
partial  or  complete  failures  in  their  spring  drives  and  then  refused 
to  pay  the  toll.  But  George  B.  Shaw,  secretary  of  the  company, 
informed  them  that  the  failure  was  caused  by  their  inexperienced 
drivers,  that  his  company  had  fulfilled  its  charter,  and  that  it 
intended  to  collect  the  prescribed  toll  charge. 

Plagued  by  numerous  protests  and  the  general  disinclination  of 
lumbermen  to  pay  toll  charges,  the  Shaw  company  soon  secured 
from  the  legislature  an  amended  wording  of  its  charter.  As  orig- 
inally written,  the  law  provided  that  the  improvements  should 
facilitate  and  insure  the  driving  of  logs  on  the  Thornapple.  The 
amended  charter  omitted   the  word  insure,  as  experience  had 

7  The  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1874,  Chapter  288.  Logs  banked  below  a  stated 
line  paid  only  five  cents  per  thousand  toll  charge. 

8  George  B.  Shaw  to  Hixon  and  Withee,  November  23,  1878,  Shaw  Papers 
MHS. 

9  A  head  was  a  body  of  water  held  in  reserve  at  a  height. 
10Bartlett,  "The  Lumbering  Story/'  p.  18. 
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demonstrated  that  no  amount  of  improvements  would  insure  a 
successful  drive  when  such  intangibles  as  weather  and  human 
weaknesses  were  involved.  The  new  law  also  authorized  the  Shaws 
to  collect  the  toll  from  the  original  owner  or  from  any  subsequent 
owners  if  the  logs  changed  hands.  This  solved  the  collection  prob- 
lem when  an  independent  logger  banked  logs  for  other  lumber 
firms.11 

Nevertheless,  collection  and  payment  of  toll  charges  presented  a 
recurring  problem.  After  vigorous  protests  and  much  procrastina- 
tion, river  users  grudgingly  paid  the  required  tolls.  In  December 
of  1878  the  secretary  reported  that  the  1874-1875  and  1875-1876 
tolls  were  settled  and  that  most  of  the  1876-1877  charges  were 
paid.  He  complained,  however,  that  toll  charges  had  been  col- 
lected on  less  than  half  of  the  thirteen  million  feet  of  logs  driven 
down  the  river  in  the  1878  season. 

Although  the  Shaws  criticized  those  who  were  slow  in  paying 
tolls  owed  to  them,  they  were  just  as  guilty  of  procrastination  in 
paying  toll  charges  assessed  against  them.  Early  in  1882  the 
Chippewa  Lumber  and  Boom  Company  tried  to  collect  for  use 
of  a  dam  during  the  1881  driving  season.  Eugene  Shaw  testily 
replied  that  the  company  was  a  "bit  hasty"  in  demanding  pay- 
ment. He  declared  that  the  charter  provided  for  fifteen  cents'  toll 
for  all  logs  which  passed  over  the  dam  and  inasmuch  as  all  1881 
logs  had  not  passed  over  the  dam  as  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  pay 
until  a  later  date.12 

When  the  Shaw  company  moved  into  different  logging  areas,  it 
sought  new  authority  from  the  legislature  to  improve  other  driv- 
ing streams.  In  the  latter  1870's  Daniel  Shaw  and  another  lumber- 
man of  the  region,  Elias  Moses,  logged  extensively  on  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Chippewa  called  Deer  Tail  Creek.  They  obtained 
a  joint  charter  from  the  1879  legislature  authorizing  them  to  main- 
tain such  dams  and  improvements  as  they  had  made  already  on 
the  stream  and  to  make  any  further  improvements  necessary  to 
facilitate  driving.  For  this  service  the  legislature  granted  them  the 
right  to  collect  seven  cents  per  thousand  foot  toll  on  all  logs 
driven  down  the  improved  part  of  the  stream.  As  was  customary 

11  The  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1881 ,  Chapter  163. 

12  Eugene  Shaw  to  Chippewa  Lumber  and  Boom  Company,  April  8,  1882, 
Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 
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in  such  charters,  the  toll  charges  became  a  lien  on  all  logs.13  The 
grantees  spent  an  additional  $4,000  to  construct  two  large  dams, 
remove  snags  and  rocks  from  the  stream,  close  the  mouths  of  sev- 
eral sloughs,  and  cut  brush  along  the  creek's  banks.  In  the  early 
i88o's  Shaw  logging  shifted  to  another  tributary  known  as  Fisher 
River.  Once  again  the  legislature  granted  the  company  a  charter 
authorizing  it  to  construct  dams,  make  other  improvements,  and 
collect  toll  charges  of  ten  cents  per  thousand.  The  law  applied 
only  to  a  specified  portion  of  the  river.14 

Drives  on  the  lesser  tributaries  were  comparatively  small  and 
so  it  was  wasteful  of  time,  effort,  and  money  for  several  companies 
to  drive  the  same  stream  separately.  Therefore  the  company  that 
banked  the  largest  number  of  logs  during  the  preceding  winter 
on  the  tributary  or  the  one  authorized  to  improve  the  stream 
commonly  assumed  responsibility  for  the  drive.  Other  companies 
and  the  independent  loggers  who  banked  logs  on  the  stream  con- 
tracted to  have  their  logs  driven  by  the  company  that  operated 
the  drive.  Toll  charges  were  added  to  the  driving  charge. 

By  the  late  1870^  the  Shaw  company,  as  authorized  by  law,  had 
improved  the  Thornapple  River  and  was  cutting  much  timber 
along  its  banks.  Eugene  Shaw  proposed  to  other  lumbermen  that 
his  company  operate  the  drive  in  the  spring  of  1879.  Since  the 
per-unit  cost  of  driving  was  less  for  large  drives,  he  emphasized 
that  practically  all  parties  putting  logs  in  the  stream  must  contract 
with  him  if  he  performed  the  drive.  The  other  lumbermen  agreed 
and  arrangements  were  made,  but,  as  was  often  true,  disagree- 
ments developed  between  the  driving  company  and  the  log  own- 
ers as  to  what  constituted  a  clean  drive.  Logs  often  sank  into  the 
soft  mud  of  the  stream's  bottom  or  were  lodged  along  the  banks 
in  high  water.  From  time  to  time  farmers  appropriated  loose  logs 
for  their  own  use.  Consequently  logs  seldom  scaled  as  much  upon 
reaching  their  destination  as  when  put  in  the  water.  Some  loggers 
questioned  the  adequacy  of  the  1879  drive,  but  Eugene  Shaw 
claimed  that  his  men  had  driven  the  stream  clean  and  demanded 
payment.  He  declared  that  "a  clean  drive  is  understood  to  mean 
a  practically  clean  drive,  for  it  seldom  occurs  that  one  gets  the 

13  The  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1879,  Chapter  55. 

14  The  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1881,  Chapter  177. 
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last  log  out."  15  After  a  period  of  bickering  correspondence,  the 
interested  parties  settled  the  question  amicably  and  the  owners 
paid  the  driving  fees. 

Two  years  later  Eugene  Shaw  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
drive  on  Deer  Tail  Creek.  Again  he  notified  other  lumbermen, 
that  if  he  made  the  drive,  he  wished  to  contract  for  all  the  logs 
put  in  the  stream.  In  spite  of  the  lower  per-unit  cost  of  large  drives, 
he  declared  that  he  could  not  afford  to  do  the  work  at  less  than 
cost  for  anyone.  Since  the  distance  and  the  amount  of  logs  in- 
volved varied  considerably,  no  standard  price  prevailed.  One  logger 
paid  fifteen  cents  per  thousand  board  feet,  including  toll  charges, 
for  the  driving  of  a  small  lot  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 
Two  other  lots  that  were  banked  a  few  miles  farther  upstream 
were  driven  for  ten  cents  per  thousand,  plus  seven  cents  additional 
for  toll  charges.  The  owner  of  one  large  lot  (two  and  a  quarter 
million  board  feet)  paid  $300  in  cash,  plus  the  use  of  his  camps, 
kit,  dishes,  and  other  necessary  supplies.  Favorable  weather  aided 
the  driving  crew  and  they  completed  a  clean  drive  by  mid-May. 

During  the  early  years,  when  the  number  of  logs  and  loggers 
was  small  even  on  the  Chippewa,  lumbermen  contracted  among 
themselves  to  drive  one  another's  logs.  Some  years  the  Shaw 
company  contracted  to  have  its  logs  driven  to  Eau  Claire  by 
another  logger;  other  years  Daniel  Shaw  managed  the  drive  and 
agreed  to  drive  in  the  logs  of  others  with  his  own.  In  i860,  he 
paid  fifty  cents  per  thousand  board  feet  for  all  logs  driven  from 
the  banks  of  Deer  Tail  Creek  to  Eau  Claire.  A  few  years  later  he 
contracted  to  drive  an  unspecified  amount  of  pine  saw  logs  from 
the  banks  of  the  Chippewa  and  Flambeau  rivers  to  Eau  Claire  for 
a  flat  fee  of  $500.  In  another  early  contract  Shaw  agreed  to  drive 
about  one  million  board  feet  of  saw  logs  located  on  the  ice  of  the 
lower  Flambeau  River  to  Eau  Claire  for  $300. 

As  the  size  of  the  annual  log  crop  and  the  number  of  operators 
in  the  vast  Chippewa  valley  increased,  the  lumbermen  began  to 
band  together  to  perform  the  drive.  In  some  cases  several  logging 
companies  informally  agreed  to  drive  a  stream  or  streams  for  a 
given  year  and  to  prorate  the  expenses.  This  method  led  to  argu- 
ments over  the  proportionate  amount  of  work  done  and  expenses 

15  Eugene  Shaw  to  Thomas  Irvine,  August  9,  1879,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 
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incurred  by  the  various  parties.  Angered  by  these  disputes,  some 
companies  turned  once  again  to  independent  drives. 

The  organization  of  log-driving  companies  to  manage  drives  on 
a  custom  basis  proved  far  more  satisfactory.  Because  of  the  diverse 
interests  represented  in  the  Chippewa  valley,  lumbermen  often 
divided  the  area  into  two  or  more  sections  with  a  separate  driving 
company  in  charge  of  each.  In  the  1870^  the  Manufacturer's  Driv- 
ing Company  managed  the  drive  above  Eau  Claire.  Drives  from 
Eau  Claire  to  Beef  Slough,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Mississippi  River  Logging  Company,  which  repre- 
sented the  lumbermen  who  cut  their  logs  on  the  Chippewa  and 
its  tributaries  but  did  their  milling  along  the  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Illinois  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Soon  after  the  Chippewa  and  Mississippi  River  millmen  com- 
bined their  efforts  in  the  early  1880's,  they  jointly  acquired  title 
to  the  Chippewa  River  Improvement  and  Log  Driving  Company. 
This  recently  formed  corporation  had  been  established  to  improve 
the  Chippewa  and  its  tributaries  as  driving  streams.16  By  1886  the 
company  had  invested  over  $300,000  in  purchasing  or  building  21 
logging  dams  in  the  Chippewa  valley.17  These  improvements 
facilitated  the  drives  on  the  main  river  and  most  of  its  tributaries 
for  the  next  two  decades.  Like  most  other  Eau  Claire  lumber 
companies,  the  Shaw  concern  owned  stock  in  the  driving  company. 

Through  the  later  years  of  the  century,  with  the  aid  of  properties 
vested  in  the  Chippewa  River  Improvement  and  Log  Driving 
Company  uncounted  thousands  of  Shaw  logs  were  driven  down 
the  Chippewa.  When  low  water  or  some  other  natural  or  human 
failure  "hung  up"  the  drive,  Eugene  Shaw  protested  vigorously  to 
the  driving  company.  Extant  records  do  not  indicate  the  amount 
which  the  Shaw  company  annually  paid  for  this  service,  but  in 
August  of  1901  Eugene  Shaw  sent  a  check  for  $1046.79  in  pay- 
ment for  that  year's  driving  bills. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Daniel  Shaw 
Lumber  Company  and  a  half-dozen  other  companies  that  owned 
logs  on  the  Chippewa  organized  the  Eau  Claire  Driving  and  Im- 
provement Company  to  improve  the  river  between  Chippewa 

16  See  above,  pp.  18-19;  Randall,  pp.  53,  57. 

17  Trial  balance,  April  30,  1886,  in  Ingram  Papers  as  quoted  in  Rector, 
p.  107. 
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Falls  and  Eau  Claire  and  to  drive  the  logs  owned  by  the  members 
down  that  part  of  the  stream.  To  begin  operations,  a  fund  of  $500 
was  subscribed,  with  each  member  company  paying  in  a  specified 
amount.  The  board  of  managers,  composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  company,  chose  a  chairman  and  charged  him  with  the 
tasks  of  making  the  necessary  improvements  and  managing  the 
drive.  When  additional  money  was  spent  in  making  improvements 
or  in  driving  the  logs  during  the  season,  each  member  was  assessed 
according  to  the  amount  of  logs  it  supposedly  had  on  the  river. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  each  company  paid  a  revised  and  final 
assessment  on  the  exact  quantity  of  logs  it  received  at  Eau  Claire 
by  water. 

The  weather  affected  all  phases  of  the  lumber  industry,  but 
driving  depended  completely  on  favorable  natural  conditions. 
Failure  of  the  spring  freshets  "hung  up"  the  drives  and  prevented 
the  sawmills'  opening  on  time  or  forced  them  to  close  in  mid- 
season  for  lack  of  logs.  As  long  as  the  Shaw  company  floated  a 
large  percentage  of  its  logs  to  the  mill,  the  management  annually 
feared  the  spring  drive  would  fail.  The  worries  often  were  needless, 
but  many  late  or  incomplete  drives  seriously  affected  sawing 
arrangements. 

The  near  failure  of  the  spring  drive  in  1877  handicapped  the 
Shaw  company.  Snowfall  in  the  woods  was  far  below  normal  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1876-1877,  and  the  usual  April  rains  did  not 
fall.  On  May  12  George  B.  Shaw  informed  an  important  creditor 
that  delayed  lumber  deliveries,  caused  by  the  backward  season, 
the  failure  of  the  drive,  and  the  extremely  dry  weather  would 
prevent  the  early  settlement  of  accounts.  He  promised  that  the 
delay  would  be  short  lived,  because  thirteen  million  of  the  nine- 
teen million  feet  of  logs  cut  on  the  Thornapple  had  arrived  on  the 
Chippewa  through  the  use  of  the  extensive  improvements  his 
company  had  made  on  the  smaller  river.  Continued  lack  of  rain 
and  the  declining  depth  of  the  river  forced  Shaw  to  admit,  a  few 
days  later,  that  no  drive  was  likely  before  fall.  Twenty-four  hours 
of  heavy  rains  in  early  June  failed  to  float  the  drive.  Rains  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  however,  provided  a  four  and  a  half 
feet  rise  on  the  Chippewa  and  brought  down  to  the  Shaw  millpond 
ten  million  feet  of  the  logs  which  the  driving  crew  had  driven  out 
of  the  Thornapple  in  April.  Because  of  the  lack  of  logs,  sawing 
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did  not  begin  until  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  log  supply  forced  the  closing  of  the  sawmill  on  September  5. 

The  extremely  short  sawing  season  resulting  from  the  failure  of 
the  spring  drive  destroyed  any  hopes  of  profit  for  the  year  and 
caused  an  extreme  shortage  of  liquid  assets.  Financial  engagements 
made  during  the  preceding  winter  were  based  on  the  expectation 
of  securing  adequate  funds  during  the  sawing  season  to  repay 
borrowed  money.  The  six-weeks  delay  in  starting  the  sawmill 
created  a  $68,000  deficit  and  prevented  the  company  paying  its 
debts  on  time. 

Another  unfortunate  result  of  complete  or  partial  failure  of  the 
spring  drives  was  the  inability  of  lumbermen  to  deliver  promised 
lumber.  Wholesalers  and  retailers  placed  orders  for  early  summer 
delivery  to  serve  the  building  needs  of  their  communities.  Lack  of 
logs  caused  a  late  opening  of  the  mills  and  forced  customers  to 
wait  for  several  weeks  and  sometimes  indefinitely  for  their  lumber. 
Even  as  late  as  the  autumn  of  1901,  when  a  large  percentage  of 
the  logs  came  to  Eau  Claire  by  rail,  Eugene  Shaw  complained 
that  the  extremely  dry  weather  and  consequent  shortage  of  logs 
forced  him  to  turn  down  "all  kinds  of  orders."  18 

Although  drives  customarily  occurred  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer,  under  unusual  circumstances  lumbermen  operated  drives 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  In  1877  continued  dry  weather  ruined 
practically  all  drives  during  the  regular  driving  and  sawing  seasons. 
But  rains  in  December  caused  a  four-feet  rise  on  the  river.  The 
Shaw  company  organized  a  driving  crew  and  drove  in  logs  that 
had  been  stranded  by  the  low  water  during  the  regular  season. 
The  drive  proved  to  be  a  success  and  both  night  and  day  crews 
were  kept  busy  assorting  the  large  number  of  logs  which  ran  into 
the  boom. 

In  later  years  lumbermen  partially  solved  the  driving  problem 
by  constructing  large  flooding  dams  on  the  Chippewa  and  smaller 
ones  on  the  tributaries.  The  dams  backed  up  the  river  water  in 
artificial  reservoirs  and  then  workmen  raised  the  gates  and  the 
man-made  "freshets"  enabled  driving  crews  to  float  at  least  part 
of  the  logs  to  their  destination.19  Whenever  the  rainfall  was  in- 

18  Eugene  Shaw  to  Canton  Saw  Mill  Company,  October  4,  1901  Shaw 
Papers,  MHS. 

19  James  L.  Greenleaf,  Report  On  The  Water-Power  Of  The  Mississippi 
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sufficient  to  float  all  the  logs  during  the  spring  drive,  artificial  floods 
helped  bring  down  the  rest  of  the  drive  during  the  summer  or  early 
fall.  Although  splash  dams  and  artificial  floods  demonstrated  their 
value  most  obviously  in  bringing  down  "hung-up"  drives,  lumber- 
men used  the  dams  also  in  good  years  to  supplement  the  natural 
flow  of  the  driving  streams.  They  attempted  to  correlate  floods 
from  the  dams  with  any  natural  increase  in  the  river's  depth  and 
thus  assure  a  sufficient  stock  of  logs  to  serve  their  needs.  The  most 
important  of  these  dams  was  the  one  located  at  Little  Falls,  fifty 
miles  up  the  Chippewa  from  Eau  Claire.  In  the  spring  of  1889 
the  natural  depth  of  the  river  never  exceeded  three  feet,  but  by 
judicious  use  of  this  dam  and  the  smaller  flooding  dams  on  the 
tributaries  about  half  of  the  log  supply  reached  the  sawmills. 

Driving  problems  sometimes  developed  when  least  expected. 
The  1896  season  began  satisfactorily  for  the  Shaw  company.  Dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter  company  loggers  banked  large  lots  of 
logs  on  the  Fisher  River  and  driving  crews  successfully  drove  the 
logs  down  this  tributary  to  the  Chippewa.  Just  as  the  drive  reached 
the  main  river,  a  momentary  excess  of  water  lodged  several  million 
feet  of  the  logs  on  rocks,  islands,  and  gravel  bars.  When  the  river 
receded,  these  logs  remained  high  and  dry.  By  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer worms  began  to  destroy  the  logs.  To  avert  total  loss  Eugene 
Shaw  sent  a  crew  of  50  men  with  teams  to  roll  the  logs  into  the 
river  for  driving  and  arranged  for  a  flood  from  Little  Falls  dam 
to  float  the  logs  to  Eau  Claire.  The  first  attempt  failed  to  float 
the  logs,  but  a  second  flood,  a  few  days  later,  resulted  in  greater 
success. 

On  occasion  flood  conditions  on  the  driving  streams  caused 
even  greater  problems  for  lumbermen  than  drought.  During  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1880  extremely  heavy  rains  fell  on  the 
entire  watershed  of  the  Chippewa.  Many  of  the  logs  in  the  river 
and  in  the  booms 20  and  log  reservoirs  along  the  river  were  swept 
downstream  by  the  current.  All  boom  facilities  at  Chippewa  Falls 
and  Eau  Claire  washed  away.  Therefore  all  attempts  to  stop  the 

River  And  Some  Of  Its  Tributaries.  House  Miscellaneous  Documents,  47th 
Congress,  2d  session,  83  (serial  2147). 

20  A  boom  was  a  line  of  floating  timbers  stretched  across  the  river  or  across 
the  mouth  of  a  slough  or  millpond  to  stop  logs  and  keep  them  from  floating 
downstream.  The  enclosed  area  also  was  known  as  the  boom. 
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downward  rush  of  the  logs  failed.  Fortunately  for  the  Shaw  com- 
pany, an  early-season  drive  had  brought  down  nearly  six  million 
board  feet  of  its  logs.  These  logs  were  in  the  company's  well- 
protected  millpond,  Half  Moon  Lake,  and  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  flood.  Eugene  Shaw  feared  that  the  high  water  would  drive 
all  of  his  other  logs  into  the  Mississippi  and  he  would  lose  them. 
But  the  flood  threw  many  of  the  logs  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chippewa  farther  downstream,  and  the  Beef  Slough  booms  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  stopped  the  remainder.  These  booms  belonged 
to  Mississippi  River  lumber  concerns  that  cut  their  logs  along  the 
Chippewa  and  its  tributaries,  drove  them  to  Beef  Slough  for  raft- 
ing, and  floated  the  log  rafts  down  the  Mississippi  to  their  sawmills 
in  such  towns  as  Winona,  Minnesota;  Clinton,  Iowa;  and  Rock 
Island,  Illinois. 

When  the  flood  ended,  Shaw  found  that  two  million  feet  of 
his  logs  had  passed  Eau  Claire  and  lodged  themselves  in  the  booms 
or  along  the  river  banks.  Since  it  was  impossible  to  haul  the  logs 
back  to  Eau  Claire,  Shaw  and  other  local  lumbermen  arranged 
with  the  Mississippi  River  companies  to  exchange  logs.  The  latter 
companies  owned  logs  which  had  been  washed  ashore  above  Eau 
Claire  and  logs  which  had  been  in  the  protected  Dells  Pond  at 
Eau  Claire  and  had  not  been  affected  by  the  flood.  Uninterested 
parties  scaled  all  logs  exchanged. 

Since  more  logs  passed  Eau  Claire  than  Eugene  Shaw  could 
exchange  profitably  with  Mississippi  River  lumbermen,  he  ar- 
ranged with  the  owners  of  a  small  lumber  mill  at  Sabula,  Iowa, 
to  saw  the  remainder  of  the  logs.  During  the  rafting  season  Shaw 
crews  picked  up  the  sawed  lumber  for  delivery  to  the  down-river 
markets. 

Although  unfavorable  weather  often  harassed  log  drivers,  in  some 
years  the  men  experienced  nearly  perfect  conditions.  Because  the 
Chippewa  had  an  adequate  depth  with  no  danger  of  flooding,  the 
1890  drive  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  on  the  river. 
On  May  1  the  Shaw  company  had  ten  million  board  feet  in  the 
millpond  and  another  ten  million  feet  not  far  away.21  By  the  end 
of  the  month  practically  all  its  logs  had  reached  Eau  Claire. 
Eugene  Shaw  secured  enough  logs  from  this  drive  to  stock  the 

21  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XVII,  No.  19  (May  7,  1890),  6. 
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mill  during  the  1890  season  and  to  have  some  left  for  early  spring 
sawing  the  following  year. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  log  supply  arrived  at  the  sawmill 
over  the  period  of  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  at  most,  so  each  lum- 
berman had  to  provide  an  adequate  log  reservoir  close  to  his  mill.22 
A  few  years  before  Daniel  Shaw  arrived  at  Eau  Claire,  Adin 
Randall,  another  Allegany  County  lumberman,  migrated  to  the 
region.  Randall  recognized  the  possibilities  of  using  a  large,  pro- 
tected body  of  water  locally  known  as  Half  Moon  Lake  as  a  huge 
log  reservoir.  This  ox-bow  lake  was  an  ancient  bend  of  the  Chip- 
pewa that  had  been  cut  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  stream  by  a 
change  in  the  channel.  He  acquired  title  to  the  land  adjacent  to 
the  lake  and  the  river,  and  when  Shaw  arrived  Randall  proposed 
to  him  that  they  dig  a  canal  across  the  quarter-mile  of  low  land 
separating  the  Chippewa  and  the  lake  and  another  shorter  canal 
to  connect  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  with  the  river.  Then  logs 
driven  down  the  river  could  be  sluiced  into  the  lake,  held  there  in 
complete  safety  until  they  were  needed,  and  run  through  the  lower 
canal  to  sawmills  at  the  confluence  of  this  second  canal  and  the 
river. 

Shaw,  Randall,  and  Jotham  Clark,  also  a  New  Yorker,  entered 
into  a  contract  to  make  Half  Moon  Lake  "suitable,  fit  and  useful 
for  booming  purposes."  23  The  articles  of  agreement  named  Adin 
Randall  as  party  of  the  first  part  and  Jotham  Clark  and  Daniel 
Shaw  together  as  party  of  the  second  part.  Randall  authorized 
Clark  and  Shaw  to  dig  canals  of  suitable  depth  and  dimension  for 
floating  logs  from  the  river  to  the  lake  and  from  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  to  the  river.  Randall  was  to  pay  one  half  of  the  expense  and 
Shaw  and  Clark  the  other  half.  To  turn  logs  from  their  course 
down  the  Chippewa  and  into  the  lake,  the  men  built  a  large  boom 
on  the  river.24  The  contract  authorized  both  parties  to  boom  two 
million  feet  of  logs  annually  without  charge.  The  parties  to  the 
agreement  were  to  pay  a  fixed  per  thousand  board  feet  boomage 
fee  on  all  logs  above  their  quota.  Any  other  lumberman  who  used 

22  Bartlett,  "The  Lumbering  Story,"  p.  20. 

23  Adin  Randall-Daniel  Shaw  and  Jotham  Clark  Agreement,  December  1 5 
1856,  A-64,  ECPL. 

24  In  this  case  the  boom  was  a  line  of  connected  floating  timbers  across  the 
river  to  stop  the  logs  and  turn  them  into  the  canal. 
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the  facilities  was  also  to  pay  the  boomage  fee.  All  money  collected 
for  boomage,  over  and  above  expenses,  was  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  two  parties.  In  1857  Clark  sold  his  interest  to  C.  A. 
Bullen,  who  was  Shaw's  brother-in-law  and  future  partner.25  Con- 
sequently Shaw  and  Bullen  became  responsible  for  the  digging  of 
both  canals. 

In  August  of  1857  Snaw  contracted  with  a  man  to  dig  and  plank 
the  canal  between  the  river  and  the  lake.  According  to  specifica- 
tions, this  canal  measured  18  feet  at  the  ground  level  and  sloped 
inward  to  a  minimum  width  of  eight  feet  at  the  bottom.  To  pre- 
vent erosion,  the  builder  covered  the  oblique  sides  with  two-inch 
planks.  Shaw  and  Bullen  agreed  to  furnish  all  the  lumber  used  in 
the  construction  and  $1,800  worth  of  tools  and  provisions  as 
needed.  In  addition  they  agreed  to  make  periodical  payments  to 
the  builder  and  to  pay  the  balance  on  the  completion  of  the 
project. 

After  the  completion  of  the  first  canal,  Randall  and  Shaw  lacked 
sufficient  capital  to  continue  the  project.  To  broaden  their  capital 
base  and  to  assure  their  legal  status,  they  incorporated  as  the  Half 
Moon  Lake  Canal  Company  in  1859.  The  charter  authorized  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  a  wing  dam  26  and  a  boom  or  booms 
on  the  Chippewa  for  the  purpose  of  turning  logs  from  the  river 
into  the  millrace.  The  dam,  boom,  or  booms  had  to  be  so  arranged, 
however,  as  "to  permit  passage  of  boats,  rafts,  and  water  crafts  at  all 
times.  .  .  ."  In  addition  the  incorporators  secured  the  right  to 
collect  a  toll  of  fifty  cents  per  thousand  board  feet  on  all  logs 
sluiced  through  the  canal  for  others.27 

Several  other  lumbermen,  who  owned  mills  in  the  region  served 
by  the  reservoir,  bought  stock  in  the  corporation  and  thus  assured 
the  completion  of  the  entire  project  within  ten  years  at  a  total 
expense  of  nearly  $35,ooo.28  From  that  time  on,  the  Shaw  company 

25  Adin  Randall-Daniel  Shaw  and  Jotham  Clark  Agreement,  December  1 5, 
1856;  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company-Half  Moon  Lake  Canal  Company  Agree- 
ment, April  10,  1888,  A-64,  ECPL. 

26  Wing  dam  was  a  pier  built  from  the  shore  to  deepen  the  channel  and 
divert  the  logs. 

27  Private  and  Local  Laws  Passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  1859, 
Chapter  153. 

2»  Half  Moon  Lake  Canal  and  Boom  Company  Records,  A-64,  ECPL. 
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and  the  other  lumbermen  interested  in  the  project  owned  the 
second  largest  log  reservoir  in  western  Wisconsin.29 

Driving  the  logs  banked  on  the  Chippewa  and  its  tributaries  to 
the  mills  at  Eau  Claire  was  an  important  step  in  the  production 
of  lumber.  Because  the  rivers  required  extensive  improvements  to 
facilitate  the  drives,  lumber  companies  obtained  charters  from  the 
state  legislature  authorizing  them  to  construct  such  improvements 
and  also  to  collect  tolls  from  all  others  who  used  the  part  of  the 
stream  they  had  improved.  Collection  of  toll  charges  proved  diffi- 
cult but  not  impossible.  Whenever  or  wherever  the  amount  of 
logs  banked  was  small,  one  lumber  company  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  drive  and  other  firms  hired  it  to  handle  their  logs.  When 
the  amount  became  larger,  driving  companies  developed  and  per- 
formed the  drive  on  a  custom  basis.  Unfavorable  weather  often 
plagued  lumbermen.  Dry  years  resulted  in  "hung-up"  drives  and 
insufficient  logs  in  the  millpond  during  the  sawing  season.  Occa- 
sional floods  destroyed  booming  facilities  and  drove  logs  down- 
stream beyond  the  reach  of  the  owners. 

The  arrival  of  tens  of  thousands  of  logs  at  Eau  Claire  during  a 
short  period  of  time  forced  lumbermen  to  provide  storage  places 
near  their  sawmills  where  the  logs  could  remain  until  they  were 
needed  during  the  summer  sawing  season.  The  Shaw  company, 
in  co-operation  with  several  other  Eau  Claire  companies,  con- 
verted an  ox-bow  lake  into  one  of  the  largest  and  best-protected 
reservoirs  in  western  Wisconsin. 

Upon  the  completion  of  a  successful  drive,  the  lumber  com- 
pany began  to  saw  the  logs  into  the  various  pieces  of  lumber 
required  by  the  market. 

29  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVI,  No.  45  (November  8,  1895),  12. 
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Although  Europeans  established  the  first  mills  and  invented 
much  of  the  basic  machinery  used  in  sawing,  Americans  con- 
tributed greatly  to  improving  or  perfecting  the  mechanized  equip- 
ment. Because  sawmills  operated  in  timbered  areas  remote  from 
the  machine  shops  and  foundries,  lumber  equipment  improved 
only  slightly  before  1850.  Moreover,  since  during  our  early  history 
sawmills  seldom  operated  close  to  one  another,  the  new  methods 
discovered  by  one  lumberman  remained  unknown  to  others.  Many 
inventions  that  would  have  changed  the  milling  processes  if  com- 
monly used  provided  benefits  only  for  their  inventors.1  Not  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  century,  when  mills  were  grouped  and  means 
of  communication  improved,  were  the  new  techniques  and  ma- 
chinery more  widely  adopted. 

Many  changes  occurred  in  the  saw  itself.  About  1850,  lumber- 
men began  to  replace  the  old  sash  and  muley  saws,  which  cut 
with  an  intermittent,  up-and-down  motion,  with  circular  saws, 
which  provided  a  continuous  cutting  edge.2  By  the  end  of  the 
1880's,  lumbermen,  faced  with  rapidly  rising  stumpage  values, 
began  to  substitute  band  saws  for  the  circular  saws  to  reduce 
waste.3  The  first  successful  band  saw,  produced  by  the  Hoffman 

1  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVI,  No.  5  (February  1,  1895),  60. 

2  To  make  a  sash  saw,  lumbermen  first  set  up  two  upright  posts  connected 
at  the  top  by  a  cross  beam.  They  next  set  a  saw  blade  between  the  upper 
and  lower  cross  pieces  of  a  heavy,  wooden,  rectangular  frame,  called  the  sash 
or  the  gate.  This  rectangular  frame  held  the  blade  rigid  and  assured  a  straight 
cut.  Ihe  entire  frame  or  sash  moved  up  and  down  in  grooves  cut  on  the 
inner  sides  of  the  two  upright  posts.  The  saw  cut  only  on  the  downward 
motion.  The  great  weight  of  the  frame  required  a  large  amount  of  power  to 
operate  it.  The  muley  saw  was  identical  in  principle,  but  the  blade  was  in- 
serted in  a  lighter  frame  and  so  required  less  motive  power.  A  circular  saw 
is  a  disc  of  steel  ranging  from  48  to  72  inches  in  diameter  with  a  toothed 
edge.  Fries,  pp.  60-61;  The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  24:333;  Bryant,  p    115 

3  A  band  saw  consists  of  two  wheels  set  one  above  the  other  The  con- 
tinuous steel  band  of  the  saw  is  placed  over  these  wheels  and  the  saw  works 
like  a  belt  over  two  pulley  wheels. 
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Brothers  of  Fort  Wayne  in  the  late  i86o's,  had  a  blade  only  one- 
twelfth  inch  thick;  since  the  circular  saw  had  a  blade  five-sixteenths 
inch  thick,  the  band  saw  provided  a  considerable  saving.  It  re- 
duced the  loss  from  every  thousand  board  feet  from  312  feet  to  83 
feet.4 

After  1850  lumbermen  divided  their  sawing  into  two  categories: 
those  to  be  cut  into  cants  by  the  head-saw  and  then  resawed  and 
those  to  be  cut  completely  by  the  head-saw.  In  the  first  group 
the  sawing  crew  began  by  running  the  entire  log  through  either 
a  circular  or  a  band  head-saw  which  reduced  the  log  to  boards, 
planks,  or  cants.  Then  they  put  the  boards,  planks,  or  cants 
through  circular,  band,  or  gang  resaws 5  which  cut  the  timber  into 
boards  of  some  standard  thickness.  In  later  years,  many  lumber- 
men, especially  those  with  larger  mills,  used  the  head-saw  only 
to  remove  the  outside  piece  or  slab  on  one  or  more  sides  of  the 
log  and  thus  converted  it  into  a  cant  and  therefore  could  use  the 
resaw  even  more  extensively.  By  using  vertical  resaws  to  cut 
boards  and  planks  into  standard  thickness,  the  mill  owner  in- 
creased appreciably  the  number  of  logs  that  his  heavy  and  expen- 
sive head-saw  broke  down  into  thick  stock.  Resawing,  moreover, 
saved  money  because  it  required  a  smaller  crew  and  needed  only 
one  skilled  worker— the  sawyer.  Hence,  as  time  went  on  and  the 
size  of  the  mills  increased,  this  category  of  sawing  also  increased. 
The  other  category,  in  which  all  sawing  was  done  on  the  main 
carriage,  tended  to  be  restricted  to  the  early  years  of  sawing  and 
to  the  small  mills.6 

After  the  saws  reduced  the  log  to  boards  of  standard  thick- 
nesses, other  workmen  ran  the  boards  through  a  parallel  series  of 
circular  saws,  known  as  the  edger,  which  pared  off  the  bark  along 
the  edge  and  ripped  the  pieces  into  either  standard  or  narrow 
widths.  The  lumber  went  next  to  the  trimming  machine,  which 
trimmed  the  boards  into  standard  lengths.  Defective  boards  were 

4  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVI,  No.  5  (February  1,  1895),  60- 
61;  Brown,  p.  47;  Rodney  C.  Loehr,  "Saving  the  Kerf"  in  Southern  Lum- 
berman (June  15,  1949),  43;  Henry  Disston  and  Sons,  The  Saw  in  History, 
p.   15. 

5  A  combination  of  saw  blades  mounted  in  a  huge  steel  frame  and  usually 
so  spaced  as  to  cut  one-inch  lumber.  The  number  of  blades  in  the  gang 
varied  from  eighteen  to  sixty  (Bryant,  p.  90). 

6  Bryant,  pp.  77,  93. 
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either  cut  in  narrow  widths  or  trimmed  to  shorter  lengths  to  elimi- 
nate the  defect  and  raise  the  grade  of  the  lumber.7 

From  the  trimmer  the  lumber  moved  to  sorting  tables,  where 
men  graded  and  sorted  it.  Other  employees  hauled  the  sorted 
lumber  to  the  piling  sheds  or  dry  kilns  for  drying.8 

The  sawmill  equipment  used  by  the  Shaw  company  was  charac- 
teristic of  that  in  use  during  the  era  of  its  operations.  Steam  rather 
than  water  provided  the  power  for  the  mill  Daniel  Shaw  assem- 
bled at  Eau  Claire  during  the  summer  of  1857.  In  addition  to  the 
steam  engine  and  boilers,  the  sawing  machinery  consisted  of  a 
circular  head-saw,  a  siding  mill  and  a  slab  saw  for  resawing,  and 
a  single-saw  edger.  This  first  siding  mill  had  a  thin-bladed  circular 
saw  which  resawed  boards  or  planks  into  two  or  more  boards  of 
desired  thickness.  The  slab  saw  resawed  into  boards  the  rounded 
slabs  cut  off  by  the  head-saw  in  the  first  operation.  The  edger  cut 
off  the  bark  from  the  side  of  the  boards  and  cut  them  into  desired 
widths.  Though  the  mill  was  small  and  employed  only  14  men, 
its  output  increased  rapidly  as  the  men  gained  in  proficiency.  At 
the  outset,  these  14  men  produced  only  fourteen  thousand  board 
feet  of  lumber  on  an  average  day,  but  within  two  years,  they  were 
able  to  cut  twenty-five  thousand  board  feet,  which  was  considered 
then  a  maximum  output  for  circular  saws.  Since  this  first  Shaw 
mill  had  no  mechanized  facilities  for  handling  the  lumber  as  it 
came  from  the  head-saw,  men  had  to  carry  the  boards  and  slabs 
to  the  resaws  and  from  the  resaws  to  the  rafting  shed.9 

Through  the  years  the  Shaws  worked  to  increase  the  size  and 
efficiency  of  their  mill.  In  order  to  increase  the  annual  cut,  they 
replaced  worn-out  or  outmoded  equipment  and  added  more  ma- 
chinery. Furthermore,  they  changed  and  improved  their  sawing 
machinery  and  began  to  haul  lumber  by  machine  within  the  mill 
and  to  the  rafting  or  piling  sheds.  One  major  change  was  the 
replacement  in  1881  of  the  old  24^x30'  slide-valve  steam  engine, 
which  furnished  the  motive  power  for  the  sawmill,  by  a  new 
$15,000,  28'x48',  automatic  cut-off  engine.  The  new  engine  made 
possible  a  20  per  cent  acceleration  of  all  sawing  equipment.  An- 
other example  of  the  important  changes  they  made  was  the 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  98-102;  Brown,  p.  49. 

8  Brown,  p.  49. 

9  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVI,  No.  5  (February  1,  1895),  69. 
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installation  in  1882  of  a  modern  shingle  mill  to  supplement  the 
outmoded  and  inadequate  hand  machine.  The  addition  of  the 
new  machine  enlarged  the  plant's  capacity  to  a  hundred  thousand 
shingles  per  day. 

Desire  for  greater  output  and  greater  efficiency  was  not  the 
only  thing  which  led  the  Shaws  to  increase  the  size  of  their  mill. 
The  introduction  in  1883  of  lumber  shipments  by  rail  forced  the 
company  to  invest  $40,000  in  drying  kilns,  piling  sheds,  and  a 
planing  mill  to  dress  lumber  for  sale.  Rafted  lumber  had  been 
shipped  green  and  rough  to  the  Mississippi  River  wholesalers, 
who  prepared  the  lumber  for  resale.  Buyers  had  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  planed  lumber  that  many  of  them  would  accept  no 
other  type.  When  the  Shaw  company  began  to  ship  directly  to 
the  local  retailers  instead  of  rafting  its  rough  lumber  to  the  whole- 
salers in  the  river  towns,  it  had  to  do  the  further  refining  at  Eau 
Claire.  Because  the  producer  sold  directly  to  the  retailer  and  thus 
eliminated  the  middleman's  profit,  the  investment  in  drying  and 
planing  facilities  more  than  paid  for  itself.  Moreover,  drying  and 
planing  the  lumber  cut  the  weight  enough  to  reduce  freight 
charges.  Therefore,  when  railroad  shipment  proved  to  be  profit- 
able, the  company  enlarged  the  capacity  of  the  planing  mill  and 
piling  sheds.10 

During  the  sawing  season,  the  Shaws  were  able  to  use  mill  refuse 
as  fuel  for  the  dry  kiln,  but  the  necessity  of  using  salable  lumber 
as  fuel  in  the  off  season  raised  the  cost  of  kiln  drying  lumber  to 
approximately  $2.00  per  thousand  board  feet. 

During  the  winter  of  1887-1888  the  company  began  the  period 
of  its  most  extensive  modernization.  Since  the  automatic  steam 
engine  that  he  had  purchased  only  a  few  years  before  provided 
ample  power  at  all  times,  Eugene  Shaw  had  the  engine  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  continued  to  use  it.  In  addition,  however,  he  pur- 
chased a  new  battery  of  four  steel  boilers  (twenty-one  and  a  half 
feet  long  and  fifty  inches  in  diameter)  with  the  expectation  that 
they  would  provide  greater  power  with  the  same  amount  of  steam. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  Shaw  located  the  furnace  in  front 
of  the  boilers  rather  than  below  them.  He  did  not  widen  the  mill, 

10  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  and  Manufacturer,  VIII,  No.  35  (April 
4,  1884),  not  paginated. 
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but  because  of  the  new  machinery  he  had  the  sawing  floor 
lengthened  so  that  the  mill  was  now  expanded  to  75'  x  198'. 

Shaw  made  several  important  changes  in  the  facilities  for  han- 
dling and  sawing  the  logs.  Company  machinists  constructed  and 
installed  a  new  and  improved  endless  chain  to  haul  the  logs  up 
from  the  millrace  to  the  outer  end  of  the  log  deck.  The  company 
rebuilt  the  log  deck,  which  was  the  platform  within  the  mill  on 
which  logs  were  collected  for  sawing.  An  automatic  loader  set  the 
log  firmly  on  the  main  carriage,  a  heavy,  metal  frame  mounted 
on  trucks,  steam  propelled  along  a  short  length  of  tracks,  and  the 
carriage  hauled  the  log  back  and  forth  past  the  head-saw.  Since 
the  carriage  was  only  one  year  old,  Shaw  did  not  replace  it.  How- 
ever, he  installed  a  band  head-saw  to  supplement  the  circular 
head-saw  already  in  use. 

Heavy,  power-driven  rollers,  known  to  millmen  as  "live"  rolls, 
carried  the  cants,  planks,  boards,  and  slabs  from  the  head-saw  to 
the  resaws,  which  were  located  behind  the  head-saw  and  in  the 
center  of  the  mill.  At  this  time  Shaw  bought  a  42-inch  gang  resaw 
to  cut  planks  and  boards  to  standard  thicknesses.  The  remaining 
equipment  was  new  enough  not  to  need  replacement.  There  were 
two  gang  edgers  for  edging  and  splitting  boards  and  two  trimmers 
to  trim  the  lumber  to  desired  lengths.11 

The  company  continued  to  expand  and  improve  its  sawing 
facilities  during  the  following  years.  By  the  early  1890's  the  plant 
included  a  dozen  buildings  of  various  sizes  and  uses  and  covered 
about  two  hundred  acres.  In  1893  Shaw  replaced  the  circular  head- 
saw  with  a  second  band  saw,  which  increased  the  annual  capacity 
of  his  band  saws  to  about  thirty  million  board  feet.  In  addition, 
on  an  average  the  mill  produced  over  seventeen  million  shin- 
gles and  five  and  a  half  million  laths  annually  during  the  years 
1888-1894.  At  that  time  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  de- 
scribed the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  as  being  "one  of  the 
most  substantial  lumber  concerns  on  the  Chippewa."  12 

11  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XII,  No.  18  (December  16,  1887),  4; 
XIII,  No.  8  (February  24,  1888),  5;  XIII,  No.  23  (June  8,  1888),  5.  The 
degree  of  lumber  development  in  the  Chippewa  valley  by  the  i88o's  is 
epitomized  by  the  fact  that  both  edgers  and  both  trimmers  were  constructed 
by  two  Eau  Claire  mill  machine  manufacturing  companies. 

™Ibid.,  XXIII,  No.  34  (August  25,  1893),  5;  An  Illustrated  Description 
of  Eau  Claire,  not  paginated. 
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To  extend  the  life  of  the  mill  machinery,  the  company  used 
babbitt  metal  in  bearings  and  around  journals.  Instead  of  buying 
the  antifriction  alloy  from  eastern  companies,  it  manufactured 
its  own  according  to  a  formula  which  the  Shaw  family  had  de- 
veloped through  many  years  of  experience:  six  parts  of  black  tin 
to  one  part  of  copper  but  no  lead  or  antimony. 

Even  while  the  company  was  still  expanding  the  sawmill,  how- 
ever—as early  as  1880— the  officers  were  beginning  to  realize  that 
lack  of  stumpage  ultimately  would  force  the  firm  to  curtail  and 
perhaps  abandon  entirely  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  Therefore 
they  gradually  reduced  the  inventory  value  of  all  property  which 
the  company  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  so 
that  when  the  end  came  such  property  would  stand  on  the  books 
at  a  very  small  value.13 

But  their  activities  in  this  period  were  still  for  the  main  part 
aimed  toward  expansion  of  various  types.  Their  location  on  the 
frontier  and  the  hazard  of  their  business  forced  the  Shaws  into 
performing  still  another  service  for  themselves  and  once  again 
what  had  started  as  a  private  service  became  virtually  an  inde- 
pendent business  which  the  Shaws  operated.  The  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  original  mill  in  1867  demonstrated  the  need  for  more 
adequate  protection  against  fire.  In  sawmill  operations  fire  was 
a  constant  threat,  and  as  in  most  pioneer  communities  the  town's 
facilities  for  fire  fighting  were  inadequate.  Furthermore,  this  origi- 
nal Shaw  mill  had  been  located  at  the  south  outlet  of  Half  Moon 
Lake,  and  as  other  companies  had  established  mills  nearby,  the 
small  community  of  Shawtown  or  West  Eau  Claire  had  developed 
beyond  the  area  served  by  the  Eau  Claire  water  mains.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  mill  had  been  so  advantageous  that  after  the  fire  the 
company  immediately  rebuilt  at  the  same  place,  but  this  time  Shaw 
invested  $20,000  in  an  automatic  sprinkling  system  in  his  new  mill 
and  in  a  private  water  works  whose  two  thousand  gallon  per 
minute  capacity  provided  enough  water  to  supply  his  needs  and 
to  furnish  fire  protection  and  water  for  general  use  to  nearby  in- 
dustrial plants  on  a  contract  basis.  Even  after  Shawtown  became 
a  part  of  Eau  Claire,  the  company  apparently  contracted  with 
the  city  to  provide  fire  protection  for  the  area;  in  1906  Eugene 

13  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Western  District  of  Wisconsin,  E.  M.  Ferguson 
vs.  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company,  Copy  of  Answer,  18-19,  A-96,  ECPL. 
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Shaw  declared  that  he  was  not  operating  a  fire  station  for  the 
city  for  profit  but  merely  to  insure  that  a  hose  house  would  be 
located  on  his  premises  so  that  immediate  protection  would  be 
available  in  case  of  fire. 

Although  no  set  dates  marked  the  beginning  and  the  ending 
of  the  sawing  season,  the  company  usually  ran  its  mill  from  six  to 
seven  months  of  each  year.  During  an  average  year,  the  sawmill 
began  operating  in  April  or  early  May  and  stopped  in  late  October 
or  early  November.  In  some  years  the  failure  of  the  spring  drive 
delayed  the  mill  opening  until  summer  showers  or  artificial  floods 
brought  down  the  logs.  On  the  other  hand,  an  open  spring  and 
favorable  spring  freshets  would  cause  a  successful  drive  and  might 
make  it  possible  to  open  the  mill  by  the  end  of  March.  In  later 
years  railroad  logging  assured  a  sufficient  log  supply  and  spring 
openings  were  rarely  delayed.  Likewise,  lack  of  logs  closed  the  mill 
early.  A  late  fall  and  an  adequate  log  crop  sometimes  extended  the 
season  as  late  as  the  first  week  of  December. 

Conditions  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899  seem  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly favorable  in  both  the  spring  and  the  fall,  for  those  sawing 
seasons  were  among  the  longest  and  most  successful  in  the  com- 
pany's history.  In  1897  the  mill  ran  exactly  seven  months,  opening 
on  April  6  and  closing  on  November  5.  The  following  year,  the 
mill  ran  over  eight  months,  from  March  28  to  December  7.  The 
mill  ran  an  almost  even  two  hundred  days  in  1899.14 

Not  only  did  the  length  of  the  season  vary,  but  also  the  number 
of  employees  fluctuated  greatly  from  year  to  year.  Such  variables 
as  the  amount  and  type  of  timber  cut  in  the  woods  and  sawed 
at  the  mill  and  the  amount  of  work  contracted  with  jobbers 
affected  the  size  of  the  labor  force.  No  figures  are  available  for 
the  early  history  of  the  company,  but  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  number  of  sawmill  employees  averaged  between  250 
and  300  men.15  In  1905  Eugene  Shaw  wrote  to  S.  A.  D.  North, 

^Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVIII,  No.  46  (November  12,  1897), 
18;  XXVIII,  No.  50  (December  10,  1897),  21;  XXIX,  No.  49  (December  9, 
1898),  13;  XXX,  No.  15  (April  14,  1899),  16.  Other  closing  dates  chosen 
at  random  were  1878 — November  11;  1901 — October  31;  1905 — November 
14;  1906 — October  22;  1909 — October  28. 

15  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Western  District  of  Wisconsin,  E.  M.  Ferguson 
vs.  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company,  Copy  of  C.  S.  Newell  Affidavit,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1899,  A-96,  ECPL. 
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Director  of  United  States  Census,  that  he  employed  that  year  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  men  in  the  mill  and  four  hundred  and 
forty-three  in  logging  camps.16  His  total  force  would  probably 
have  been  considerably  less  than  the  sum  of  these  two  figures 
because  many  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  logging  camps  dur- 
ing the  winter  worked  in  the  sawmill,  planing  mill,  or  the  assorting 
and  drying  sheds  during  the  summer  and  early  fall. 

Just  as  circumstances  had  forced  the  Shaws  into  various  activities 
to  provide  equipment  and  protection  for  their  mill,  so  in  this 
period  circumstances  also  compelled  them  to  make  more  adequate 
provision  for  their  laborers:  they  established  a  company  boarding 
house  and  shortened  the  workday  to  ten  hours. 

A  few  years  after  Daniel  Shaw  established  his  mill  at  Eau  Claire, 
a  score  of  sawmills  had  been  built  in  the  area,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  logging  camps  broke  up  in  the  spring  hundreds  of  men 
rushed  to  Eau  Claire  to  seek  summer  employment  in  the  saw- 
mills. Since  most  of  the  men  were  single  and  needed  room  and 
board,  the  company  had  to  establish  a  boarding  house  for  its 
employees. 

Thus  the  Shaws  found  themselves  involved  in  still  another 
business,  for  while  they  needed  this  boarding  house  part  of  the 
year  there  were  times,  especially  in  the  winter,  when  their  own 
employees  did  not  fill  it.  At  such  times  they  accepted  outsiders  for 
a  reasonable  fee  so  the  property  would  at  least  maintain  itself 
and  might  even  earn  money.  In  the  interest  of  even  more  efficient 
economy  they  integrated  this  business  with  their  already  estab- 
lished enterprises  and  managed  by  means  of  the  boarding  house 
to  make  use  of  some  of  the  surplus  food  from  the  company  farm 
and  gristmill.  This  new  business  proved  so  profitable  that  it  con- 
tinued to  operate  through  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.17 

The  shift  to  the  ten-hour  day  at  the  mill  was  somewhat  more 
dramatic  than  the  creation  of  the  company  firehouse,  farms,  store, 
and  boarding  house  had  been. 

During  the  i8oo's,  the  mill  employees  sought  to  substitute  a 

16  Eugene  Shaw  to  S.  A.  D.  North,  Director  of  United  States  Census, 
December  6,  1905,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 

17  Personal  interview  with  Sister  Grace  McDonald,  April  22,  1949.  Sister 
Grace  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  James  McDonald,  who  was  the  manager 
of  the  boarding  house  for  many  years. 
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ten-hour  day  for  the  traditional  eleven-hour  day.  One  morning 
in  mid-July  of  1890,  about  375  employees  of  the  Shaw  company 
and  two  of  its  competitors  calmly  arrived  at  the  mills  at  seven 
instead  of  six  o'clock  and  prepared  to  go  to  work.  Unwilling  to  be 
forced  into  the  ten-hour  day  in  this  manner,  the  employers  re- 
fused entry  to  and  fired  those  men  who  would  not  agree  to  work 
eleven  hours.18  No  undue  trouble  or  conflict  occurred.  Eugene 
Shaw  informed  the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper  that  the  men  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  "quite  gentlemanly  manner"  and  that  any 
criticism  of  their  behavior  was  "unjust  and  unfair."  19 

By  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  most  of  those  who  had 
been  fired  agreed  to  accept  the  eleven-hour  day  and  returned  to 
work,  since  they  were  still  needed  for  a  full  work  force.  Thereupon, 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  gloatingly  reported  that  the 
strike  had  failed  completely  and  that  all  mills  had  a  full  crew. 
The  trade  journal  admitted  that  over  a  hundred  men  left  the  mills 
for  the  Dakota  harvest  fields,  but  claimed  that  their  jobs  had  been 
rilled  by  outsiders.20 

But  the  laborers  continued  their  efforts.  Prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  1892  sawing  season,  the  Eau  Claire  mill  hands  began  a  con- 
centrated campaign  to  establish  the  ten-hour  day.  In  February  the 
Eau  Claire  Trades  and  Labor  Council  decided  to  negotiate  with 
the  mill  owners  in  an  attempt  to  shorten  the  workday.  The  peti- 
tion presented  to  the  lumbermen  of  the  community  by  the  Coun- 
cil disclaimed  any  wish  to  meddle  in  the  business  affairs  of  the 
employers.  The  document  declared,  however,  that  a  sense  of 
humanity  prompted  the  men  to  demand  a  shorter  day  because 
working  unreasonable  hours  was  contrary  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  employees.21  The  petition  appealed  to  the  Christian  spirit 
of  the  mill  owners  to  protect  the  welfare  of  their  workmen  and 
declared  that  clergymen  throughout  the  country  strongly  favored 

18  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XVIII,  No.  3  (July  18,  1890),  3. 

19  Eugene  Shaw  to  Editor  of  The  Leader  (Eau  Claire),  July  18,  1890,  in 
Shaw  Papers,  ECPL. 

20  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XVIII,  No.  4  (July  25,  1890),  1;  XVIII, 
No.  5  (August  1,  1890),  4. 

21  The  petition  bore  the  seals  of  the  Eau  Claire  locals  of  the  Journeymen 
Tailors  Union,  The  Retail  Clerks  Association,  Cigar  Makers  Union,  Atglen 
Assembly,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  and 
the  Eau  Claire  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 
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shorter  hours.  Apparently,  the  Council  feared  that  the  appeal  to 
the  better  nature  of  the  employers  might  not  be  sufficient,  because 
the  petition  also  appealed  to  their  desire  for  money.  The  peti- 
tioners claimed  that  a  well-rested  man  could  produce  more  in 
ten  hours  than  an  overworked  man  could  in  eleven. 

The  Council  presented  this  petition  to  the  Shaw  company  and 
sent  along  with  it  an  additional  appeal  signed  by  fifty-nine  com- 
pany employees.  The  latter  made  a  specific  request  that  henceforth 
ten  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  while  wages  should  re- 
main the  same  as  formerly  paid  for  eleven  hours.22 

When  the  mill  owners  refused  to  grant  the  request,  about  a 
thousand  employees  went  out  on  strike  at  several  Eau  Claire 
sawmills  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  A  skeleton  force  went  to 
work  at  the  Shaw  company,  and  the  management  started  up  part 
of  the  sawmill  in  the  morning.  These  men  quit  in  the  afternoon, 
however,  and  the  mill  closed.  When  the  companies  remained 
adamant  in  their  refusal,  the  workers  who  had  not  emigrated 
returned  slowly  to  their  jobs.  By  mid-September  all  mills  had 
reopened  with  at  least  a  partial  labor  force.  The  Shaw  mill  re- 
opened on  an  eleven-hour  basis,  but  the  company  was  unable 
to  hire  more  than  a  half-crew.23 

Although  the  1892  strike  failed,  it  was  apparent  from  this  labor 
shortage  that  the  managers  would  be  forced  to  establish  the  ten- 
hour  day  for  the  next  sawing  season.  Since  this  strike,  like  its 
precursor  two  years  earlier,  was  not  marred  by  any  personal  or 
property  damage,  neither  labor  nor  management  developed  an 
undying  hatred  of  the  other  that  would  prevent  negotiations  the 
following  year.  The  editor  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman, 
who  reflected  the  sentiment  of  the  employers,  condemned  the 
strikers  for  their  hasty  strike  action.  But  two  things  foreshadowed 
the  coming  victory  of  the  strikers.  The  editor  quoted  an  item 
from  the  Free-Press  (Eau  Claire),  which  declared  that  it  was  vir- 
tually impossible  to  secure  enough  hands  to  staff  the  mills,  and 
he  supported  the  principle  of  the  ten-hour  day.24 

22  Petition  for  Ten-Hour  Day  in  Saw  Mills,  February  23,  1892,  B-188, 
ECPL. 

23  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXII,  No.  9  (August  26,  1892),  1,  4; 
XXII,  No.  12  (September  16,  1892),  4. 

2*  Ibid.,  XXII,  No.  11  (September  9,  1892),  1,  4;  XXII,  No.  12  (September 
16,  1892),  1. 
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In  1893  the  Shaw  company  inaugurated  the  ten-hour  day  in 
its  sawmill  but  continued  to  pay  the  same  wage  scales  as  it  had 
for  eleven  hours  during  the  preceding  year.  Wages  averaged  $1.70 
per  day.  The  lowest  paid  employees  received  $1.40  and  those  clas- 
sified as  "extra  common  laborers"  received  $1.50  to  $1.60.  Em- 
ployees who  held  positions  requiring  some  slight  skill  received 
$1.75  to  $2.50.  The  company  paid  its  skilled  mechanics  and  sawyers 
from  $2.50  to  $5.00.  The  salary  of  the  fifteen  top  men  in  the  mill 
averaged  $4.oo.25  However,  because  of  the  general  business  depres- 
sion which  began  in  1893,  the  company  reduced  wages  10  to  20 
per  cent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sawing  season. 

In  a  never-ending  effort  to  increase  efficiency  and  eliminate 
waste,  the  Shaw  company  periodically  changed  and  improved  its 
sawing  machinery  and  techniques.  The  company  likewise  changed 
its  labor  policies  to  fit  changing  conditions.  During  the  early  years 
a  company  boarding  house  provided  board  and  lodging  for  the 
employees  at  a  reasonable  price  in  the  overcrowded  frontier  com- 
munity. By  1900  the  numerous  boarding  and  lodging  facilities  in 
Eau  Claire  made  the  boarding  house  unnecessary  and  it  was 
abandoned.  Laborers  in  nineteenth-century  lumber  mills  worked 
long  hours  by  modern-day  standards.  Traditionally  the  men  worked 
11  hours  per  day  and  since  few  of  the  mechanical  aids  which  one 
takes  for  granted  today  existed  in  those  days  the  work  was  gruel- 
ling. Beginning  in  the  year  1890  the  men  at  several  Eau  Claire 
mills  put  steady  pressure  on  the  managers  to  reduce  the  workday 
to  10  hours.  The  employers  adamantly  refused  the  laborers'  re- 
quest. Two  years  later  a  major  strike  occurred  and  this  time  the 
employers  found  it  impossible  to  recruit  more  than  a  partial  crew 
with  which  to  reopen  the  mills.  The  inevitable  result  was  surrender 
by  the  managers.  When  the  Shaw  mill  opened  in  1893  the  work- 
day was  10  hours;  wages  remained  the  same  as  those  paid  for  11 
hours  in  the  past.  From  this  fine  mill  and  with  the  aid  of  loyal 
and  hard-working  laborers,  the  company  rafted  or  rail-shipped 
millions  of  board  feet  of  high-grade  lumber  to  its  vast  trade  ter- 
ritory. 

25  Reply  of  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  to  Circular  Letter  of  Inquiry 
of  Committee  on  Finance  of  United  States  Senate,  December  20,  1893. 
Senate  Reports,  53rd  Congress,  2d  session,  no.  441,  p.  75  (serial  3187). 
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Shipment  of  Lumber  to  Market 


Through  the  years,  the  company  enlarged  its  operations.  Each 
logging  season  company  loggers  landed  many  top-quality  logs  in 
railways  along  the  banks  or  on  the  ice  of  the  Chippewa  and 
such  tributaries  as  the  Yellow,  the  Thornapple,  the  Flambeau, 
and  the  Jump.  With  the  breakup  of  the  ice  and  the  first  freshet 
of  the  spring  season,  driving  crews  drove  the  logs  to  the  Shaw  mill 
at  Eau  Claire  for  sawing.  The  increasing  annual  production  of 
this  and  competing  companies  soon  saturated  the  local  lumber 
market.  Since  additional  markets  had  to  be  found,  the  lumber 
manufacturers  looked  to  the  rapidly  developing  prairie  of  western 
Illinois,  eastern  Iowa,  and  northeastern  Missouri.  Thriving  river 
towns  such  as  Dubuque,  Clinton,  Davenport,  Burlington,  and 
Keokuk,  Iowa;  Galena,  Quincy,  and  Alton,  Illinois;  and  Hannibal 
and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  served  as  market  places  for  the  thousands 
of  pioneer  farmers  and  townspeople  who  had  migrated  to  this 
new  area. 

Because  the  surplus  lumber  of  western  Wisconsin  was  hundreds 
of  miles  from  this  potential  market  and  the  area  lacked  adequate 
railroad  facilities,  a  transportation  problem  existed.  The  obvious 
solution  was  to  use  the  great  natural  highway  provided  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Down  this  river  route  lumbermen 
rafted  hundreds  of  millions  of  feet  of  pine  and,  in  later  years,  such 
species  as  hemlock,  basswood,  birch,  and  rock  elm.  Timber  floated 
to  the  down-river  markets  in  two  types  of  rafts,  one  of  logs  to  be 
sawed  into  lumber  in  the  Mississippi  River  towns  and  the  other 
of  sawed  lumber  from  the  mills  dotting  the  banks  of  the  Chip- 
pewa, Black,  Wisconsin,  and  St.  Croix  rivers.1  The  Shaw  company 

*  Part  of  the  material  in  Chapter  Six  is  reprinted  from  the  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Society's  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History  for  December  1948. 

1  Walter  A.  Blair,  A  Raft  Pilot's  Log,  pp.  33-34;  John  Milton  Holley, 
"Waterways  and  Lumber  Interests  of  Western  Wisconsin/'  in  Proceedings 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  1906,  pp.  208-15. 
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used  the  sawed  lumber  type  of  raft  for  floating  logs  to  the  market. 

In  the  early  years  the  company  placed  all  phases  of  the  rafting 
process  in  the  hands  of  a  jobber,  usually  called  the  pilot,  since 
piloting  the  rafts  down  the  narrow,  twisting  river  was  the  most 
colorful  and  difficult  part  of  his  work.  In  1859  a  pilot  agreed  to 
take  all  that  season's  lumber  as  fast  as  it  came  from  the  mill,  raft 
it,  and  run  it  to  market.  For  this  service  the  jobber  received  fifty 
cents  per  thousand  board  feet.  Half  of  this  sum  was  to  be  covered 
by  provisions  and  clothing  furnished  by  the  lumberman  as  the 
work  progressed,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  paid  in  cash  or 
lumber  at  the  completion  of  the  season's  work. 

The  rapid  increase  in  annual  production  soon  overtaxed  the 
ability  of  a  single  pilot  and  crew  to  construct  rafts  and  run  them 
to  market.  A  much  more  complex  system  emerged  in  which  the 
lumber  company  contracted  with  various  specialists,  each  of  whom 
performed  specific  tasks.  Each  step  in  the  process  required  arduous 
labor,  painstaking  care  and  technical  skill,  and  increased  the  con- 
sumption price  of  lumber  by  a  few  cents  per  thousand  board  feet. 
Some  specialists  built  the  Chippewa  rafts.  Others  ran  these  rafts 
from  Eau  Claire  to  Read's  Landing,  Minnesota,  where  still  others 
coupled  several  Chippewa  rafts  into  a  Mississippi  raft.  A  final 
group  then  ran  the  Mississippi  rafts  to  the  lower  river  markets. 

No  phase  of  the  lumbering  business  attracted  weak  and  lazy 
men,  and  certainly  rafting  was  no  exception.  Rafts  were  com- 
parable in  over-all  surface  area  to  the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier.  To  maneuver  them  down  the  tortuous,  ever-changing  and 
dangerous  river  channel  called  for  lusty  and  daredevil  men.  These 
men  lived  by  and  on  the  river  and  knew  and  understood  all  of 
its  moods.  They  might  be  illiterate,  but  they  could  read  danger 
signals,  warning  of  sand  bars,  rocks,  snags  and  sunken  logs,  in  the 
color  of  the  water,  the  eddies  and  ripples,  or  the  speed  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  narrow  channel. 

In  the  language  of  the  lumber  trade  "to  raft"  had  two  connota- 
tions. In  one  sense  it  meant  the  construction  of  cribs,  and  in 
the  other  the  actual  running  of  the  rafts  down  the  river.  The  first 
step  in  sending  lumber  to  market  was  the  construction  of  cribs 
that  in  turn  were  coupled  together  to  form  a  raft.  Within  the  mill 
there  was  a  movable  platform,  known  as  the  rafting  table,  upon 
which  the  workers  fashioned  the  cribs. 
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Construction  of  the  ordinary  sixteen  by  thirty-two  foot  crib 
involved  the  following  steps.  The  men  bored  holes  two  inches 
in  diameter  in  the  middle  and  ends  of  three  heavy  planks  and 
placed  the  planks  parallel  on  the  rafting  table.  Oak  or  hickory 
grub  pins,  three  feet  long  and  cut  to  flare  out  at  the  base,  were 
inserted  into  the  holes  perpendicularly  and  served  as  uprights. 
Three  other  planks  with  corresponding  holes  were  laid  crosswise 
and  fitted  down  over  the  grub-pin  uprights.  On  this  solid  founda- 
tion, workers  piled  ten  to  twenty-four  courses  or  layers  of  one- 
inch  lumber  in  alternate  directions.  Lumbermen  considered  a 
two-inch  plank  as  two  courses.  The  number  of  courses  in  the  crib 
depended  on  the  depth  of  water  in  the  rivers  at  the  time  of  rafting. 
To  complete  the  crib  the  men  fitted  planks  on  the  upright  pins  in 
order  to  bind  the  crib  tightly  together.  On  completion  they  tilted 
the  platform,  and  the  crib  slid  down  the  rafting  chute  into  the 
water.2 

As  the  finished  cribs  came  off  the  chute,  the  men  floated  them 
over  to  the  rafting  place,  coupled  them  into  strings,  and  joined 
two  parallel  strings  into  a  raft.  The  coupling  link  consisted  of 
planks  with  two-inch  holes  on  either  end.  Fitted  over  the  grub 
pins  at  the  front  and  rear  of  each  crib,  these  planks  bound  the 
cribs  rigidly  together. 

Correct  placement  of  the  lumber  in  the  raft  was  important. 
The  Shaw  company  specified  that  its  lumber  should  be  sorted 
into  categories  at  the  Eau  Claire  mill  and  rafted  in  separate  cribs. 
This  obviated  most  of  the  work  of  sorting  when  the  cribs  reached 
their  destination.  When  the  cribs  had  been  coupled  into  a  raft 
preparatory  to  the  run  down  the  rivers,  the  pilot  judiciously  dis- 
tributed on  the  surface  of  the  raft  sundries,  such  as  shingles,  laths, 
pickets,  and  the  few  timbers  longer  than  sixteen  feet. 

Compensation  for  raft  construction  varied  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  1870^  the  raftsmen  received  forty  cents  per  thousand  board 
feet,  but  the  fee  gradually  declined  to  twenty-eight  cents  per  thou- 
sand in  the  early  1890's.  Since  the  raftsman  assumed  responsibility 

2  Blair,  p.  34;  Emil  Heintz,  "Rafting  on  Black  River,"  in  La  Crosse  County 
Historical  Sketches,  Series  III,  pp.  39-40;  Ceylon  Childs  Lincoln,  "Personal 
Experiences  of  a  Wisconsin  River  Raftsman,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  1910,  pp.  181-82;  Charles  Edward  Russell, 
A-Rafting  on  the  Mississip',  pp.  81-82. 
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for  any  loss  or  damage  to  the  lumber  in  transit,  he  constructed  the 
raft  with  great  care. 

Running  the  raft  down  the  Chippewa  from  Eau  Claire  to  Read's 
Landing  was  the  second  link  in  the  transportation  chain.  Read's 
Landing,  today  hardly  more  than  a  ghost  town,  belies  its  former 
prominence.  Located  on  the  Minnesota  bank  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Chippewa  and  Mississippi  rivers,  this  booming  community 
served  as  the  point  of  concentration  for  raft-coupling  activities. 
The  narrow  channel,  with  its  numerous  sharp  turns,  limited  a 
Chippewa  raft  to  fourteen  cribs.  Even  so,  floating  the  two  parallel 
strings  of  cribs  downstream  with  the  current  was  difficult  and 
dangerous.  The  pilot  and  his  crew  worked  many  nerve-racking 
and  exhausting  hours  as  they  manned  the  great  steering  oars  or 
sweeps  which  were  attached  fore  and  aft  on  each  string.3  At  Read's 
Landing  they  delivered  the  raft  to  Shaw's  agent  there.  The  pilot 
and  his  crew  were  supposed  to  render  all  necessary  assistance  to 
the  agent  in  stopping  and  securing  the  raft,  a  matter  of  special 
importance  in  times  of  high  water. 

One  need  only  read  the  provisions  of  the  contracts  made  with 
the  Chippewa  pilots  to  gain  a  vicarious  feeling  for  the  back- 
breaking  toil  demanded  of  the  raftsmen  in  times  of  low  water. 
Because  of  the  hazards  created  by  shallow  water,  the  company 
agreed  to  provide  cull  planks  to  serve  as  "jacks"  for  moving  the 
raft  if  it  should  go  aground  or  strike  a  sand  bar  at  the  edge  of  the 
channel.  By  the  1890's,  the  increased  difficulty  of  running  rafts 
during  the  drier  months  of  the  summer  resulted  in  a  sliding  scale 
of  payments.  For  all  lumber  run  prior  to  the  Fourth  of  July,  the 
pilot  received  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand  board  feet;  for  that 
run  in  July,  thiry  cents;  and  for  all  after  August  1,  thirty-five  cents. 
At  times  the  water  level  became  so  low  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  run  the  rafts.  On  those  occasions  the  Shaws  notified 
their  customers  that  shipments  would  be  made  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  but  that  no  assurance  could  be  given  as  to  the  specific 
time  of  arrival.  By  piling  fewer  courses  on  the  cribs  during  periods 
of  low  water,  the  company  usually  managed  to  get  its  lumber 
delivered. 

3  Lincoln,  p.  182;  Edward  W.  Durant,  "Lumbering  and  Steamboating  on 
the  St.  Croix  River,"  in  Collections  of  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  X, 
Part  2,  p.  664. 
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The  fourteen-crib  rafts  appeared  monstrous  to  those  who 
watched  them  slowly  float  down  the  narrow,  meandering  channel 
of  the  Chippewa.  But  as  the  raft  swept  into  the  Mississippi,  it 
was  dwarfed  by  the  very  immensity  of  the  larger  stream.  Since 
floating  a  raft  of  only  fourteen  cribs  on  the  Mississippi  would  in- 
volve needless  expenditure  of  money  and  an  unwise  use  of  man- 
power, Chippewa  lumbermen  soon  perceived  the  advantages  of 
coupling  several  of  the  small  rafts  into  the  great  floating  leviathans 
destined  to  be  known  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  along  the 
upper  river  as  "Mississippi  rafts." 

Coupling  the  smaller  Chippewa  rafts  in  preparation  for  the 
Mississippi  run  was  the  third  link  in  the  transportation  chain. 
As  long  as  Mississippi  rafts  were  floated  to  market,  rather  than 
towed  by  steamboats,  lumbermen  expected  the  Mississippi  rafts- 
man to  do  his  own  coupling  at  Read's  Landing.  But  with  the 
increasing  use  of  towboats  to  run  the  rafts,  it  was  not  economical 
to  have  a  boat  immobilized  for  several  days  while  its  crew  busied 
itself  coupling  rafts.  The  employment  of  special  couplers  to  do 
this  work  freed  the  towboats  and  their  crews  from  this  labor, 
allowed  them  to  expend  all  their  efforts  in  the  actual  running 
operation,  and  enabled  the  companies  to  make  more  rapid  de- 
liveries. 

Each  year  the  Shaw  company  contracted  with  some  Read's 
Landing  coupler  to  receive  the  smaller  rafts  and  tie  them  up  so 
that  the  lumber  would  not  break  away  and  float  aimlessly  down- 
stream. As  the  rafts  arrived  from  the  mill,  the  coupler  wove  them 
into  Mississippi  rafts.  At  first  the  company  paid  the  coupler  40 
cents  a  crib,  but  by  the  i89o's  payment  by  the  crib  gave  way  to 
payment  by  the  thousand  board  feet.  In  spite  of  the  painstaking 
care  and  skill  of  the  Chippewa  pilots,  the  rafts  occasionally  went 
aground  or  struck  hidden  rocks  or  snags  which  lay  embedded  in 
the  channel  mud.  As  a  result  the  rafts  sometimes  arrived  at  the 
coupling  grounds  in  bad  condition.  No  Mississippi  pilot  would 
accept  rafts  which  were  not  in  first-class  condition,  and  it  devolved 
upon  the  coupler  to  re-raft  the  damaged  lumber.  The  company 
paid  an  extra  charge  for  this  added  service. 

The  fourth  and  last  step,  running  the  raft  down  the  Mississippi, 
underwent  a  radical  change  during  the  period  in  which  the  Shaw 
company  operated.  In  the  early  years  the  Mississippi  rafts  de- 
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pended  upon  the  current  of  the  river  for  motive  power  to  propel 
them  downstream. 

During  the  Civil  War  decade  a  technological  change  revolu- 
tionized the  rafting  processes;  lumbermen  began  to  use  steamboats 
to  tow,  or  rather  to  push,  the  massive  rafts  from  the  upper  tribu- 
taries to  the  down-river  markets.4  Although  the  Shaw  company 
employed  river  pilots  to  float  their  lumber  down  the  Mississippi 
for  a  few  more  years,  the  management  soon  recognized  the  advan- 
tages of  towing  their  product  to  the  lower  market.  Since  the 
limited  number  of  steamers  on  the  river  failed  to  satisfy  the 
numerous  demands  for  lumber  towing,  the  company,  like  many 
of  its  competitors,  solved  the  problem  by  purchasing  its  own 
towboat  in  1870.  Soon  after  the  L.  W.  Barden  went  into  operation 
it  became  apparent  that  towing  shortened  the  running  time  so 
much  that  the  sawmill's  output  was  insufficient  to  keep  the  boat 
employed  during  the  entire  season.  Overhead  expenses  would  be 
relatively  the  same  whether  the  boat  towed  rafts  or  remained  tied 
up  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Sound  business  demanded  that 
the  company  provide  enough  towing  to  keep  the  steamer  and  its 
crew  working  each  day  of  the  running  season. 

Consequently  the  firm  contracted  to  run  the  lumber  rafts  of 
some  of  the  other  companies  which  also  served  the  lower  markets. 
Sometimes  the  Barden  towed  the  product  of  other  companies 
during  the  slack  times  when  none  of  the  Shaw  lumber  was  ready 
to  run,  at  other  times  the  company  combined  a  partial  raft  of 
its  own  lumber  with  that  of  others  and  ran  the  two  together  if 
both  lots  were  destined  for  the  same  area.  Because  it  became  un- 
necessary to  wait  until  enough  of  the  Shaw  Chippewa  rafts  accu- 
mulated at  Read's  Landing  to  form  a  Mississippi  raft,  this  practice 
accelerated  deliveries.  It  also  made  possible  quicker  delivery  on 
small  orders  that  did  not  warrant  a  run  in  themselves. 

A  decade  later  the  Shaw  management  began  to  question  the 
expediency  of  continuing  to  run  the  towboat.  Although  the  steam- 
boat had  speeded  up  the  delivery  of  lumber  to  the  lower  markets 
and  an  increasing  amount  of  custom  hauling  earned  some  profit, 
towboat  rafting  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  company  had 
purchased  the  vessel  secondhand  and  the  ship  soon  developed 

4Holley,  pp.  208-15;  Durant,  p.  665;  Russell,  pp.  153-55,  184. 
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mechanical  difficulties  and  boiler  weaknesses  that  required  expense, 
time,  and  energy  to  repair.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1881  season  the 
L.  W.  Bar  den  needed  extensive  repairs.  Wearied  of  the  burden  of 
managing  the  boat  and  anxious  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  log- 
ging and  milling,  Eugene  Shaw,  who  now  headed  the  company, 
sought  other  rafting  arrangements.  When  the  steamer's  captain 
refused  to  buy  it  and  tow  the  rafts,  the  L.  W.  Barden,  veteran 
of  many  a  Mississippi  trip,  was  wrecked  for  want  of  a  purchaser. 

By  this  time,  several  shipping  companies  provided  raft-towing 
service  on  the  Mississippi.  Shaw  negotiated  a  two-year  contract 
with  Turner,  Hollinshead  and  Company  of  Read's  Landing  to 
tow  his  lumber.  From  1881  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, various  steamboat  companies  in  which  Captain  Hollinshead 
had  an  interest  contracted  to  tow  Shaw  rafts  to  the  lower  markets. 

Although  the  contracts  varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  the 
main  provisions  remained  substantially  the  same  with  each  renewal. 
The  river  men  agreed  to  accept  the  lumber  as  quickly  as  a  raft 
of  at  least  four  strings  of  eighteen-crib  length  was  ready  at  Read's 
Landing  and  to  deliver  it  "without  unreasonable  or  unnecessary 
delay."  5  The  lumberman  paid  for  the  service  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  thousand  board  feet  run,  and  the  rate  varied  through 
the  years.  Since  the  destination  points  named  in  the  contracts, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Louis,  were  not  the  same  each  year, 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  satisfactory  pattern  showing  a  rise 
or  fall  in  the  running  cost.  However,  it  is  apparent  that  the  rates 
were  highest  in  the  early  and  mid-iSSo's,  and  that  they  decreased 
markedly  in  the  latter  i89o's.6 

The  navigation  company  assumed  full  responsibility  and  paid 
market  prices  for  any  damage  or  loss  of  the  lumber  or  top  loading. 
To  guarantee  payment  for  damages  and  also  to  assure  satisfactory 
fulfillment  of  the  contract,  the  Shaw  company  paid  only  90  per 
cent  of  the  running  charge  at  the  time  of  delivery  and  held  the 
remainder  in  reserve  until  the  end  of  the  season.  However,  since 
ice  presented  an  unpredictable  hazard  to  rafts  run  late  in  the  sea- 
son, the  lumber  company  assumed  the  risk  for  ice  damage  to  rafts 
run  after  October  25. 

5  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company-Turner,  Hollinshead  and  Company 
Agreement,  November  29,  1884,  in  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 

6  For  running  costs  see  Appendix  J. 
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Contrary  to  expectations,  contracting  with  a  towboat  company 
to  do  the  Mississippi  running  did  not  completely  eliminate  de- 
livery worries.  The  towboat  men  served  two  other  lumber  firms 
besides  the  Shaw  company.  Consequently,  lumber  which  Eugene 
Shaw  had  contracted  for  early  delivery  often  had  to  wait  its  turn 
at  Read's  Landing. 

Although  the  early  i89o's  marked  the  peak  of  rafting  activities 
along  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  lumbermen  abandoned 
this  method  of  shipping  their  lumber  to  market  in  the  early  years 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  last  Shaw  raft  went  down  the  Chip- 
pewa in  June  of  1901. 7  Rafting  on  the  Mississippi  was  over,  and 
the  exploits  of  its  principals  have  passed  into  the  realm  of  song 
and  story.  But  an  examination  of  the  record  reveals  to  the  student 
of  the  industry  an  illuminating  narrative  of  how  the  frontier  busi- 
nessman modified  old  techniques  and  developed  new  ones  to 
solve  a  particular  transportation  problem. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the 
emergence  of  another  and  more  satisfactory  means  of  shipping 
Wisconsin-produced  lumber  to  market.  As  early  as  the  1860's 
Shaw-rafted  lumber  experienced  some  competition  from  lumber 
which  had  arrived  at  the  Mississippi  River  towns  by  rail.  In  the 
summer  of  1867,  C.  M.  Seley,  partner  in  the  retail  subsidiary  Seley 
and  Shaw,  wrote  Daniel  Shaw  about  this  competition.  According 
to  Seley,  small  lots  of  good,  mill-run  lumber  were  being  shipped 
by  rail  from  Milwaukee  and  were  being  sold  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wisconsin,  and  North  McGregor,  Iowa,  at  $17  and  $18  per  thou- 
sand board  feet  on  the  cars.  Such  direct  sales  from  the  cars  elimi- 
nated the  wholesaler  and  his  profit.  The  following  January  Seley 
wrote  that  some  Minneapolis  lumber  also  was  arriving  in  North 
McGregor  by  rail.  Seley  soon  complained  that  rail-shipped  Stevens 
Point,  Wisconsin,  lumber  was  competing  in  the  North  McGregor 
market.  Meanwhile,  lumber  from  Wausau,  on  the  upper  Wis- 
consin River,  arrived  at  La  Crosse  on  the  Mississippi  River,  by 
rail  via  Tomah,  Wisconsin.  At  La  Crosse  workers  rafted  the  lum- 
ber and  floated  it  to  the  lower  markets.8  During  the  1870's  small 

7  Russell,  p.  327;  R.  K.  Boyd,  "Up  and  Down  the  Chippewa  River,"  in 
Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  XIV,  No.  3  (March  1931),  449. 

8  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  and  Manufacturer,  I,  No.  1  (August  17, 

1875),  4- 
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quantities  of  eastern  Wisconsin  lumber  arrived  at  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  by  rail.  Nevertheless,  Frederick  Merk  estimates  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  lumber  produced  in  Wisconsin  during  the  decade 
was  shipped  via  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River.9 

Although  a  direct  rail  connection  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul 
served  Eau  Claire  by  1873,  Shaw  customers  lived  in  the  area  to 
the  south  and  west  and  so  the  company  continued  to  raft  its  lum- 
ber down  the  Mississippi.10  A  decade  later  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Paul  completed  a  branch  up  the  Chippewa  River 
from  Wabasha,  Minnesota,  to  Eau  Claire.  This  branch  line  pro- 
vided the  lumber  company  with  a  rail  connection  to  all  com- 
munities served  by  the  Milwaukee  and  its  connecting  lines  in 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  southern  Minnesota.  Two  years  earlier,  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha  Railway  Company 
had  been  organized  by  the  consolidation  of  several  roads  which 
served  western  Wisconsin,  including  Eau  Claire,  southern  Min- 
nesota, northwestern  Iowa,  and  eastern  Nebraska  and  Dakota. 
With  their  connecting  lines,  these  two  railroads,  the  Milwaukee 
and  Omaha,  provided  the  Chippewa  valley  lumbermen  with  ade- 
quate facilities  for  shipping  their  lumber  direct  to  the  inland  towns 
to  the  south  and  west. 

Although  the  Shaw  company  adopted  railroad  shipments  in 
1883  and  found  it  to  be  profitable,  the  new  method  soon  proved 
unsatisfactory.  Several  railroad  lines  radiated  westward  from  Chi- 
cago, bridged  the  Mississippi  River,  and  extended  into  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri.  In  the  past,  much  of  the  rafted  lumber  from 
the  upper  tributaries  had  been  transferred  at  the  river  towns  to 
the  cars  of  these  railroads  for  shipment  to  inland  and  Missouri 
River  markets.  The  several  lumber  companies  that  cut  their  logs 
on  the  upper  tributaries  and  floated  the  logs  to  the  down-river 
towns  for  milling  shipped  their  lumber  westward  on  the  same  rail 
lines.  Direct  rail  shipments  from  Eau  Claire  to  the  inland  and 
Missouri  River  markets  bypassed  these  railroads.  In  an  effort  to 
recapture  the  transshipment  business  by  forcing  the  Eau  Claire 
lumbermen  to  resort  to  rafting  again,  these  rail  lines  offered  much 
lower  rates  to  the  Mississippi  River  manufacturers.  A  "rate  war" 

9  Merk,  p.  87. 

10  An  Illustrated  Description  of  Eau  Claire;  Henry  V.  Poor,  Manual  of 
the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1873-74,  P-  460. 
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quickly  developed  between  those  railroad  companies  serving  Eau 
Claire  and  those  serving  the  down-river  centers  exclusively,  which 
led  to  "frequent  fluctuations"  and  "general  instability"  in  the 
freight  rates.11 

Since  the  "frequent  fluctuations"  and  "general  instability"  dis- 
pleased both  the  lumbermen  and  the  railroad  men,  the  various 
railroad  companies  concerned  submitted  the  whole  question  of 
rates  to  George  M.  Bogue  and  agreed  to  be  bound  by  his  decision. 
Bogue  worked  out  a  table  of  rate  differentials  to  govern  lumber 
shipments  to  Missouri  River  towns.  The  "Bogue  Award,"  which 
became  effective  in  May  1884,  based  the  rates  to  the  Missouri 
River  towns  on  the  Chicago  rates  to  the  same  communities.  When 
the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Missouri  River  points  was  ten  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  down-river  shipping  points  enjoyed  lumber 
rates  from  one  to  six  and  a  half  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less 
than  the  Chicago  rates  while  up-river  and  inland  Wisconsin  com- 
munities paid  rates  of  from  one  to  seven  cents  more  than  the 
Chicago  rates.  The  Eau  Claire  lumbermen  paid  six  and  a  half 
cents  more  than  the  Chicago  rates,  while  their  neighbors,  whose 
mills  were  located  at  Winona,  Minnesota,  and  La  Crosse,  Wis- 
consin, paid  only  one  cent  above  the  Chicago  rates.12 

Because  of  these  differentials,  Chippewa  lumbermen  found  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  compete  with  Winona  and  La  Crosse 
manufacturers  in  the  shipping  of  lumber  by  rail  to  Missouri  River 
towns.  Therefore,  most  of  the  lumbermen  reverted  to  the  earlier 
custom  of  rafting  their  lumber  to  the  lower  markets.  In  the  late 
1880's  the  Eau  Claire  Board  of  Trade  twice  brought  suit  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  abolish  the  discrimina- 
tions. After  extensive  hearings  and  interminable  delays,  the  Com- 
mission finally  ruled  in  1892  that  the  rates  from  Eau  Claire  should 
not  exceed  the  rates  from  La  Crosse  and  Winona  by  more  than 
two  or  two  and  a  half  cents  per  hundred  pounds.13 

11  "The  Eau  Claire  Board  of  Trade  vs.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Paul  Railway  Company,"  in  Reports  and  Decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  the  United  States,  5:276-77. 

12  Ibid.,  5:278,  281;  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  and  Manufacturer, 
VIII,  No.  41  (May  16,  1884),  not  paginated. 

13  Reports  and  Decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  5:285,  297;  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  and  Manufacturer, 
VIII,  No.  42  (May  23,   1884),  not  paginated;  Mississippi  Valley  Lumber- 
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The  high  hopes  of  Eau  Claire  lumbermen  for  more  equitable 
rates  quickly  vanished.  Since  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company  served  Eau  Claire  as  well  as  several  of  the  down- 
river communities,  it  reduced  its  rates  from  Eau  Claire  in  line  with 
the  order  of  the  Commission.  In  a  renewed  effort  to  force  the  Eau 
Claire  lumbermen  to  continue  rafting  their  lumber,  the  other 
railroads  that  served  La  Crosse  and  Winona,  but  did  not  enter 
Eau  Claire,  immediately  reduced  their  rates  the  same  amount. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  existing  differential,  these  railroads  de- 
clared they  would  continue  to  reduce  their  rates  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  any  reduction  the  Milwaukee  road  granted  the  Eau  Claire 
manufacturers.  Confronted  with  an  inevitable  rate  war  if  it  further 
reduced  its  rates,  the  Milwaukee  refused  to  obey  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  order.  Inasmuch  as  the  Commission  did 
not,  at  that  time,  possess  the  authority  to  fix  minimum  rates,  it 
could  not  prevent  the  lines  that  served  Winona  and  La  Crosse 
from  lowering  their  rates  in  order  to  maintain  the  unfair  dis- 
crimination. Therefore,  the  Milwaukee's  disobeyal  went  unpun- 
ished by  default.14 

The  almost  complete  absence  of  Shaw  shipping  records  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  1880's  and  the  first  half  of  the  1890's  makes  it 
impossible  to  determine  the  direct  effect  of  the  differential  on  that 
company.  Fragmentary  reports  in  one  of  the  trade  journals  show 
that  the  company  shipped  at  least  part  of  its  lumber  by  rail  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  1880's  and  a  steadily  increasing  amount  in 
the  early  1890's.  In  1893  Eugene  Shaw  reported  that  he  shipped 
about  40  per  cent  of  his  lumber  by  rail.15  By  the  end  of  the  decade 
the  company  shipped  part  of  its  lumber  by  rail  to  Dubuque  and 
Clinton,  Iowa,  and  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  all  of  which  were  Missis- 
sippi River  towns  traditionally  served  by  rafted  lumber.  At  that 
time  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cut  left  Eau  Claire  by  rail,  and  early 

man,  XVII,  No.  11  (March  14,  1890),  1.  (The  Eau  Claire  rates  were  not 
to  exceed  the  La  Crosse  and  Winona  rates  by  more  than  two  cents  when 
those  rates  were  eleven  cents  and  were  not  to  exceed  by  more  than  two  and 
a  half  cents  when  the  La  Crosse  and  Winona  rates  were  sixteen  cents.) 

14  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (De- 
cember 6,  1897),  24-2  5. 

16  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XI,  No.  49  (July  8,  1887),  6;  XXIII, 
No.  16  (April  21,  1893),  5;  XXIII,  No.  34  (August  25,  1893),'  5;  XXVI^ 
No.  2  (July  20,  1894),  1. 
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in  the  twentieth  century  rail  shipments  completely  replaced  rafting. 

The  introduction  of  railroad  shipping  greatly  widened  the 
marketing  area  served  by  the  Shaw  company.  The  states  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  were  turning  to  the  inland  areas  of  the  Lake 
States  for  their  lumber  supplies.  Much  of  the  lumber,  which  in 
an  earlier  day  would  have  been  rafted  to  the  Mississippi  River 
towns,  now  went  by  rail  to  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  company  shipped 
large  amounts  to  Boston  and  New  York  wholesalers  and  smaller 
amounts  to  lumber  concerns  in  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Worcester,  and  Wheeling.  Practically  all  the  top- 
quality  lumber  went  to  the  New  England  market,  where  it  com- 
manded higher  prices  than  midwestern  consumers  could  pay. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  extension  of  the  rail  network 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  great  trunk  lines  had  expanded  the 
Shaw  market  to  include  half  a  continent.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  company  shipped  carloads  of  white  cork  pine  to  the  rocky 
headlands  of  Maine,  it  filled  orders  for  the  sun-drenched  gulf 
coast  of  Texas.16  Yet  it  was  the  vast  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  which 
provided  the  major  market.  Extensive  shipments  went  to  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  retailers,  and  millions  of  board  feet  of  lumber 
went  to  the  prairie  states  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Dakota. 
The  widening  rail  network  in  Wisconsin  itself  facilitated  the  serv- 
ing of  the  nearby  local  markets. 

The  lumbermen  who  first  attacked  the  timberland  frontier  of 
western  Wisconsin  depended  wholly  on  the  natural  highways 
provided  by  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  that  drained  the  area  for 
the  transportation  of  their  product.  The  Chippewa  and  the  Missis- 
sippi furnished  the  avenue  on  which  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber 
Company  rafted  its  sawed  lumber  to  the  river  markets.  The  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  company  were  limited  and  controlled  by  the 
whim  of  nature  which  eons  before  had  determined  the  water- 
courses of  the  rivers  serving  the  area.  The  extension  of  railroads 
released  the  managers  from  their  bondage  to  nature  and  opened 
up  for  them  marketing  areas  never  dreamed  of  in  an  earlier  age. 
As  lumber  rafting  gave  way  to  railroad  shipping,  marketing  meth- 
ods improved  and  became  more  complex. 

is  ibid.,  XXVI,  No.  34  (August  23,  1895),  14. 
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The  advance  of  settlement  during  the  middle  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  into  the  treeless  prairies  of  Illinois  and  the  trans- 
Mississippi  West  created  an  extensive  market  for  the  plentiful 
pine  of  the  forests  of  northwestern  Wisconsin.  Although  small- 
scale  lumbering  in  the  pineries  along  the  Wisconsin,  Black,  Chip- 
pewa, and  St.  Croix  rivers  antedated  the  rush  of  settlers  to  the 
western  prairies,  the  limited  local  market  in  these  sparsely  settled 
valleys  could  absorb  only  a  small  part  of  the  region's  potential 
lumber  produce.  The  lumber  needs  of  the  developing  western 
prairies  provided  the  answer  to  the  marketing  problem  and  the 
Mississippi  River  served  as  an  ideal  avenue  of  commerce.  Am- 
bitious and  enterprising  businessmen  established  wholesale  lumber 
yards  in  the  growing  towns  along  the  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri 
banks  of  the  great  river  and  looked  to  the  northern  pineries  for 
the  lumber  which  these  middlemen  proposed  to  sell. 

During  the  1850's,  i86o's,  and  1870^,  one  member  of  each 
Chippewa  valley  lumber  firm  spent  much  of  his  time  traveling 
from  one  down-river  community  to  another,  arranging  for  the 
sale  of  his  company's  cut.  The  traveling  partner  also  secured  ad- 
vances on  lumber  to  be  delivered  early  in  the  following  season, 
collected  for  delivered  lumber,  and  arranged  discounts  at  the  local 
banks  on  commercial  paper  received  in  payment  for  delivered 
lumber.1 

In  addition  to  marketing  their  produce  through  down-river 
wholesalers,  many  lumber  companies  maintained  a  small  line  of 
retail  yards  in  the  river  towns  to  aid  in  the  disposal  of  their 
produce. 

iBartlett  in  The  Eau  Claire  Leader  (February  18,  1923),  9-  A  series  of 
letters  exchanged  between  the  traveling  partner  and  the  home  office  of  sev- 
eral Eau  Claire  lumber  companies  appeared  in  The  Daily  Telegram  (Eau 
Claire),  July  19,  25,  August  5,  29,  September  12,  23,  October  23,  24,  25, 
November  6,  December  12,  31,  1920.  Mills  located  on  the  other  tributaries 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  used  the  same  methods  (Larson,  pp.  92-102). 
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Although  the  extension  of  the  railroad  network  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  to  include  the  mill  towns  of  northwestern 
Wisconsin  freed  the  lumber  manufacturers  from  their  dependence 
on  the  down-river  wholesalers,  much  of  the  Wisconsin  lumber 
continued  to  be  marketed  through  these  outlets.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  customers  and  the  broadening  of  the 
marketing  area  resulting  from  railroad  shipments  made  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  maintain  the  direct  contact  between  a  partner  of 
the  manufacturing  company  and  the  purchasers.  The  larger  mills 
employed  a  crew  of  traveling  salesmen  to  solicit  orders  from 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  the  factory  trade.2  Smaller  concerns  de- 
pended on  orders  secured  by  mail  and  sales  consummated  by  com- 
mission men  or  lumber  agents.3 

The  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  changed  its  marketing  pro- 
cedures as  means  of  transportation  improved,  markets  widened, 
and  species  changed.  In  the  i86o's  and  logo's  the  company  sold  a 
small  amount  of  lumber  in  the  limited  local  market  but  depended 
mainly  on  sales  to  down-river  wholesalers  and  retailers.  Daniel 
Shaw,  Charles  A.  Bullen,  or  sometimes  a  lesser  member  of  the  firm 
superintended  the  sale  and  delivery  of  rafted  lumber  in  the  lower 
markets.  Through  the  fall  and  winter  of  each  year  the  salesman 
visited  the  large  wholesale  lumber  firms  in  the  river  towns  and 
negotiated  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  large  lots  of  lumber  during 
the  following  rafting  season.  In  conjunction  with  the  sale  the 
wholesaler  advanced  the  lumber  company  liberal  amounts  of 
money  to  help  it  defray  the  expenses  of  the  winter's  logging  oper- 
ations.4 Since  the  same  Mississippi  River  wholesalers  purchased 
the  large  lots  year  after  year,  after  1880  the  lumber  company  in- 
creasingly made  arrangements  by  mail,  with  only  an  occasional 
personal  visit  by  one  member  of  the  Shaw  management.  Even  new 
business  from  large-scale  purchasers  was  solicited  by  mail. 

During  the  rafting  season  the  salesman  arranged  additional  sales 
to  supplement  the  large  orders  previously  contracted.  Traveling  up 

2  St.  Louis  Lumberman  as  quoted  in  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XVI, 
No.  5  (August  2,  1889),  4;  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XLIII,  No.  22 
(May  31,  1912),  40. 

3  Ovid  M.  Butler,  The  Distribution  of  Softwood  Lumber  in  the  Middle 
West:  Wholesale  Distribution  (Forest  Service  Report  No.  115,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture),  15-16. 

4  On  advances,  see  below,  pp.  138-139. 
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and  down  the  Mississippi  in  the  steam  packets,  the  salesman 
stopped  at  the  river  towns,  talked  with  wholesale  and  retail  dealers 
to  see  what  lumber  they  needed  to  fill  special  orders  or  to  eliminate 
shortages  in  their  stock,  and  solicited  orders  for  lumber  to  be 
delivered  from  his  company's  next  raft.  In  most  cases  the  travel- 
ing partner  had  arranged  for  the  disposal  of  a  large  portion  of  each 
raftload  of  lumber  before  it  left  Eau  Claire.  He  met  the  raft  at 
some  prearranged  location  and  supervised  the  delivery  of  the 
lumber  already  sold.  The  salesman  accompanied  the  remainder  of 
the  raft  on  its  journey  downstream  and  attempted  to  dispose  of 
the  unsold  lumber  along  the  way.  If  prices  were  unsatisfactory  in 
the  up-river  communities,  the  rafting  crew  ran  the  lumber  down  to 
Hannibal,  Alton,  St.  Louis,  or  some  of  the  smaller  towns  along 
that  portion  of  the  river  in  the  often  vain  hope  that  prices  would 
be  better  in  the  lower  markets;  for  the  salesman  frequently  got 
even  less  for  the  lumber  in  these  communities. 

While  the  rafting  crew  went  back  upstream  to  get  the  next  raft, 
the  selling  partner  busied  himself  in  making  collections  for  deliv- 
ered lumber  and  in  securing  discounts  at  the  down-river  banks  of 
the  promissory  notes  commonly  received  in  lieu  of  cash  payments. 

In  addition  to  this  method  of  wholesale  distribution,  the  Shaws, 
like  many  other  lumber  manufacturers,  established  retail  subsidi- 
aries at  points  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  rail  lines  where 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  area  had  created  a  large  market  for  lumber. 
By  means  of  these  "dumping  grounds"  they  regularly  tried  to  dis- 
pose of  less  desirable  grades  of  lumber  and  even  of  their  surplus 
good  lumber  when  the  market  was  poor.  Such  operations  were  so 
profitable  in  many  instances  that  some  companies  rapidly  added 
more  subsidiary  yards,  but  in  other  cases  the  companies  abandoned 
the  yards  because  they  were  unprofitable.  The  operation  of  such 
a  lumberyard  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  usual  retail 
lumberyard,  for  the  manager  could  not  demand  merely  that  stock 
for  which  he  had  a  steady  demand  but  instead  had  to  take  that 
stock  which  the  parent  company  wanted  him  to  take  when  the 
company  wanted  him  to  take  it.  A  man  who  could  profitably  man- 
age a  business  of  this  kind  was  hard  to  find  and  even  harder  to 
hold,  for  a  man  that  capable  frequently  felt  he  could  make  more 
money  for  himself  in  independent  business.  To  offset  this  desire 
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for  independence,  most  manufacturers  established  these  businesses 
as  partnerships  with  the  local  managers.5 

For  a  few  years  the  Shaw  company  in  partnership  with  C.  M. 
Seley  maintained  small  branch  yards  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis- 
consin; and  Postville,  Ossian,  Calmar,  and  Conover,  Iowa,  but  the 
main  subsidiary  yards  maintained  by  the  company  were  Lake  City 
Lumber  Company  at  Lake  City,  Minnesota;  Daniel  Shaw  and 
Company  at  Sabula,  Iowa  (incorporated  as  the  Sabula  Lumber 
Company  in  1879);  and  Seley  and  Shaw  (with  the  same  C.  M. 
Seley)  at  North  McGregor,  Iowa.  During  the  last  half  of  the 
i86o's  and  the  early  1870'$  the  partnership  of  Seley  and  Shaw  at 
North  McGregor  (founded  1865)  served  as  the  main  retail  outlet 
for  Shaw  lumber  that  could  not  be  marketed  profitably  elsewhere. 
Because  North  McGregor  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  a  small  railroad  line  that  was 
advancing  westward  across  northern  Iowa,  this  retail  yard  was 
profitable  for  several  years.  Seley,  the  local  partner,  ran  the  sub- 
sidiary, but  he  consulted  extensively  with  Daniel  Shaw  on  retail 
prices  and  other  questions  of  management.  From  time  to  time 
Seley  also  arranged  sales  and  deliveries  of  Shaw  lumber  to  other 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  along  the  river. 

Relations  between  Seley  and  Daniel  Shaw  were  not  always 
amicable;  they  fought  over  the  wholesale  price  of  lumber  and 
the  time  of  delivery.  Since  Seley  wanted  a  profit  on  his  share  of  the 
investment  and  for  his  work,  he  protested  strenuously  that  it  was 
unfair  for  the  subsidiary  to  be  charged  any  more  for  lumber  than 
"the  same  would  cost  if  bought  of  others."  6  He  claimed  that 
Shaw  charged  the  retail  yard  $2.00  per  thousand  board  feet  more 
than  the  current  market  price.  Shaw  was  willing  for  the  subsidiary 
to  show  a  profit  if  possible,  but  because  he  was  much  more  inter- 
ested in  having  the  parent  company  show  a  profit,  he  did  not  yield 
to  Seley's  complaints.  Although  North  McGregor  was  close  to 
Eau  Claire,  the  manufacturer  sold  his  lumber  to  the  subsidiary  at 
the  same  wholesale  prices  that  he  obtained  in  places  like  St.  Louis 
and  Alton  that  were  two  or  three  times  as  far  away.  Moreover, 
Shaw  sold  in  the  regular  markets  early  in  the  season  when  the 

5  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXXVI,  No.  10  (March  10,  1905),  25. 

6  Seley  and  Shaw  to  Daniel  Shaw  and  Company,  May  29,  1869,  Shaw 
papers,  MHS. 
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demand  was  great  and  prices  high.  Later  in  the  season  or  when- 
ever prices  were  lower,  he  rafted  his  surplus  and  his  slow-moving 
stock  to  North  McGregor  to  supply  the  needs  of  Seley  and  Shaw. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  rafting  season  Seley  sent  Shaw  a 
memorandum  of  what  staples  he  needed  to  "assort  up"  the  retail 
yard's  stock  and  requested  early  delivery  in  order  to  fill  summer 
orders.  But  as  long  as  Shaw  could  sell  his  lumber  more  profitably 
elsewhere,  he  ignored  the  repeated  requests.  Seley,  unable  to  supply 
his  retail  customers,  bought  lumber  from  other  manufacturers. 
This  action  strained  relations  still  further.  Seley  was  annoyed  at 
being  ignored.  Shaw  was  annoyed  on  two  scores:  he  could  not 
get  money  so  readily  from  the  subsidiary  company  because  Seley 
had  had  to  pay  cash  for  the  lumber  he  bought,  and  Shaw  knew 
that  Seley's  purchases  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  parent 
company  to  dispose  of  lumber  through  that  outlet  later  in  the 
season. 

In  a  few  years  Seley  realized  that  this  partnership  was  much 
more  profitable  for  Shaw  than  for  him  and  started  to  do  something 
about  it.  In  a  letter  to  Shaw,  he  complained  that  on  a  price  of  not 
more  than  $18  per  thousand— the  most  he  could  hope  to  charge- 
he  could  not  realize  a  profit  of  more  than  $2  and  that  his  profit  was 
not  enough  for  his  risk,  his  capital,  and  his  ability  as  a  manager.  In 
subsequent  letters  he  suggested  that  Shaw  could  not  get  along 
without  some  such  subsidiary  since  the  company  disposed  of  three 
to  five  million  board  feet  annually  at  North  McGregor.  Seley  fur- 
ther threatened  that  he  would  not  continue  to  operate  such  a  busi- 
ness unless  he  could  make  more  money  at  it.  In  1872  he  gave  up 
trying  to  work  with  Shaw  and  offered  to  sell  or  buy  the  entire  busi- 
ness. After  a  year  of  intermittent  negotiations,  Shaw  sold  his  in- 
terest, and  Seley  reorganized  the  retail  yard  as  Seley  and  Phelps. 

As  the  Seley  and  Shaw  partnership  waned,  the  manufacturer 
established  two  new  retail  outlets  to  serve  in  its  place,  Daniel  Shaw 
and  Company,  Sabula,  Iowa;  and  Lake  City  Lumber  Company. 
In  the  fall  of  1872,  Shaw  opened  the  subsidiary  at  Sabula,  a  small 
community  located  on  the  Iowa  bank  of  the  Mississippi  midway 
between  Dubuque  and  Davenport,  and  placed  J.  G.  Leonard  in 
charge  as  local  manager.  A  few  years  later  Shaw  incorporated  the 
yard  as  the  Sabula  Lumber  Company  and  sold  Leonard  a  small 
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part  of  the  $25,000  worth  of  capital  stock.  Profiting  from  his  ex- 
perience at  North  McGregor,  Shaw  instructed  his  employees  not 
to  overload  the  yard  with  surplus  stock  that  could  not  find  a 
ready  market.  Rafting  crews  left  strings  of  lumber  at  Sabula,  and 
Leonard  chose  only  the  lumber  that  he  wished.  Moreover,  Shaw 
made  every  effort  to  maintain,  at  all  times,  a  large  enough  stock 
and  wide  enough  assortment  to  meet  anticipated  demands.  The 
other  retail  yard  was  located  at  Lake  City,  Minnesota,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi  River  a  few  miles  upstream  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Chippewa.  This  was  a  jointly  owned  corporation  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment  in  1874.  The  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  M.  L.  Hulett,  the  local  partner,  owned  all  of  the  retail 
yard's  $20,000  worth  of  capital  stock.  Although  Hulett  served  as 
president  and  resident  manager  of  the  outlet,  the  Shaws  held  a 
majority  of  the  stock. 

After  a  few  years  the  Shaw  management  began  to  question  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  the  two  subsidiaries.  Business  at  the 
two  yards  failed  to  fulfill  original  expectations,  collections  were 
slow,  and  the  local  manager  and  the  manufacturing  company 
often  differed  on  business  policies.  Moreover,  the  prospect  of 
much  wider  markets  for  lumber  incident  to  the  introduction  of  rail 
shipments  lessened  the  need  for  retail  outlets.  The  death  of  Daniel 
Shaw  in  the  early  i88o's  raised  Eugene  Shaw,  the  founder's  elder 
son,  to  active  command  of  the  company.  Since  he  did  not  wish  to 
spend  his  time  and  energy  in  supervising  such  peripheral  interests, 
the  younger  Shaw  closed  both  subsidiaries  in  1883. 

Although  a  leading  member  of  the  Shaw  firm  continued  to 
handle  sales  to  long-established  customers  and  the  company  main- 
tained subsidiary  retail  yards  until  the  early  i88o's,  rapidly  expand- 
ing production  required  additional  means  of  disposing  of  the  lum- 
ber. The  amount  of  lumber  sold  by  a  medium-sized  lumber  com- 
pany did  not  warrant  the  employment  of  a  corps  of  lumber  sales- 
men to  represent  the  concern  exclusively  at  the  principal  and  lesser 
markets.  Therefore,  such  companies  contracted  with  resident  com- 
mission men  to  sell  lumber  in  their  trade  territory  on  a  commis- 
sion basis.  The  lumber  companies  usually  paid  commissions  on  the 
basis  of  either  the  number  of  carloads  sold  or  the  number  of 
board  feet  sold.  In  some  cases,  the  manufacturers  used  a  compli- 
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cated  sliding  scale  in  which  the  grade  and  value  of  the  lumber 
sold  determined  the  fee.7 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  1870^  the  Shaws  began  to  use  com- 
mission merchants.  The  salesmen  supervised  the  delivery  of  rafted 
lumber  in  the  river  towns  and  sought  customers  for  the  small  lots 
of  lumber  not  already  sold  to  the  large  wholesalers.  For  many  years 
Henry  Reed  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  served  as  the  principal  agent  in 
the  down-river  markets.  In  addition  to  selling  lumber  on  a  com- 
mission basis,  Reed  purchased  horses  for  the  logging  camps  and 
occasionally  collected  for  delivered  lumber. 

Eugene  Shaw  sent  extensive  instructions  to  Reed  in  regard  to 
lumber  sales.  He  directed  him  to  promise  all  customers  that  Shaw 
lumber  would  be  very  choice,  and  the  manufacturer  promised  to 
uphold  the  claim  with  first-class  lumber.  He  also  notified  the  agent 
when  to  sell  and  when  not  to  sell,  the  price  to  accept  for  delivered 
lumber,  and  to  whom  sales  should  be  made.  The  manufacturer 
encouraged  Reed  to  make  a  specialty  of  Shaw  stock  and  promised 
to  provide  him  with  enough  lumber  to  make  it  worth  his  while. 

When  the  completion  of  rail  connections  to  Eau  Claire  in  the 
early  1880's  enabled  the  company  to  ship  lumber  to  a  greatly 
widened  sales  area,  the  one  or  two  agents  serving  the  principal 
down-river  markets  were  no  longer  adequate  to  handle  the  selling. 
Through  the  years  the  number  of  commission  men  selling  lumber 
for  the  firm  increased  steadily.  By  the  mid-i8Qo's,  Carpenter  and 
Flournoy  of  Minneapolis;  Hunner  Lumber  Company  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin;  B.  W.  Smith  of  Wausau,  Wisconsin;  J.  Fraser  of 
Chicago;  W.  H.  Carter  of  Keokuk,  Iowa;  Wolcott  Brothers  of 
Waterloo,  Iowa;  C.  J.  Carter  Lumber  Company  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  and  several  other  lesser  agents  located  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  Midwest  handled  much  of  the  annual  cut.  Lumber 
sales  arranged  by  these  commission  merchants  varied  from  the 
2,000  carloads  sold  during  the  last  seven  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  Carpenter  and  Flournoy  of  Minneapolis  to  one  or  two 
cars  per  year  disposed  of  by  a  small  lumber  dealer  located  many 
miles  from  the  Eau  Claire  mill.  In  general  the  commission  men 

7  St.  Louis  Lumberman  as  quoted  in  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  XVI 
No.  5  (August  2,  1889),  4;  The  Timberman  (August  1,  1896),  11-12; 
Butler,  pp.  15-16. 
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received  $5.00  per  car  for  all  lumber  sold,  but  in  a  few  cases  the 
commission  was  fifty  cents  per  thousand  board  feet. 

Meanwhile  the  company  began  to  sell  much  of  its  lumber  to 
what  the  industry  called  long-term  buyers.  In  this  type  of  selling 
the  manufacturer  and  the  customer  made  an  annual  contract  in 
which  the  latter  agreed  to  buy  either  a  definite  volume  of  lumber 
or  all  of  the  mill's  cut  of  a  certain  species  at  fixed  prices.  The 
contract  offered  advantages  to  both  parties.  It  gave  the  manufac- 
turer ample  time  to  prepare  and  deliver  the  stock,  and  usually  he 
could  ship  dry  lumber,  which  lessened  freight  charges.  Since  the 
seller  usually  cut  the  stock  in  advance,  the  buyer  received  his 
order  without  a  long  period  of  delay  and  in  a  dry  condition,  which 
was  advantageous  if  he  intended  to  remanufacture  it  on  arrival. 
Moreover,  as  nearly  as  practical,  the  manufacturer  cut  the  lumber 
to  suit  the  specific  wants  of  the  purchaser.  When  prices  were  de- 
pressed or  when  orders  were  slack,  the  Shaws  manufactured  stock 
for  their  contract  customers  instead  of  producing  more  lumber  for 
sale  at  current  low  prices  or  limiting  their  production  because  of 
lack  of  orders.  On  the  other  hand,  if  prices  rose  during  the  period 
of  the  contract,  the  customers  enjoyed  the  advantage  because  the 
manufacturer  had  to  supply  the  lumber  at  the  agreed  prices. 

During  the  i8qo's  Eugene  Shaw  sold  large  lots  of  lumber  on 
long-term  contracts  to  two  Boston  wholesalers,  Shepard  and  Morse 
Lumber  Company  and  W.  S.  Blanchard.  Each  year  Shaw  con- 
tracted to  deliver  to  Shepard  and  Morse  large  blocks  of  various 
species  and  grades  at  the  current  list  price  less  10  per  cent.8  As  the 
lumber  came  from  the  mill,  the  manufacturer  piled  it  in  his  sheds. 
On  the  first  of  each  month,  he  tallied  the  quantity  piled,  forwarded 
the  invoice,  and  the  purchaser  sent  a  check  in  payment.  Although 
Shaw  handled  local  arrangements  for  insuring  the  stock,  the  buyer 
paid  the  premiums.  The  lumber  remained  in  the  pile  up  to  six 
months  before  shipment.  When  Shepard  and  Morse  wished  any 
of  their  lumber  shipped,  they  wrote  or  wired  shipping  instructions 
and  Shaw  employees  loaded  the  stock  without  further  charge.  At 
first  the  buyer  assumed  the  risk  of  shrinkage  caused  by  drying  and 
the  depreciation  in  quality  caused  by  checking.  However,  after 
1896  Shaw  charged  an  extra  dollar  per  thousand  board  feet  and 

8  The  1896  contract  involved  seven  hundred  thousand  board  feet  of 
lumber. 
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guaranteed  the  grades  against  shrinkage  and  depreciation.  The 
manufacturer  made  comparable  arrangements  with  Blanchard, 
who  bought  smaller  lots  on  annual  contracts  but  ordered  from 
stock  to  supply  his  additional  needs. 

After  1900,  long-term  sales  assumed  a  modified  form.  Instead 
of  selling  stated  amounts  of  various  species  and  grades,  Eugene 
Shaw  sold  to  a  long-term  buyer  all  the  lumber  that  his  mill  cut 
that  year  of  one  or  more  species.  In  1902  Francis  Beidler  and 
Company  of  Chicago  purchased  the  entire  production  of  bass- 
wood.  Brittingham  and  Young  Company  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
bought  all  Shaw  hardwood  and  basswood  in  1904,  1905,  1906,  and 
1908.  In  1909  the  hardwood  and  basswood  cut  went  to  Steven  and 
Jarvis  Lumber  Company  of  Eau  Claire. 

These  twentieth-century  contracts  included  the  same  general 
provisions  as  those  made  with  Shepard  and  Morse  in  the  preceding 
decade.  The  manufacturer  graded,  measured,  and  tallied  the  lum- 
ber; stenciled  it  with  the  purchaser's  monogram;  and  piled  it  in 
the  yard  or  sheds  of  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company.  Since 
the  lumber  was  supposed  to  be  shipped  within  six  months  after 
piling,  the  purchaser  bore  any  depreciation  in  grade  and  quality 
on  lumber  which  remained  in  the  pile  for  a  longer  period. 

Prior  to  1890  practically  all  sales  of  Wisconsin  lumber  involved 
white  pine.  By  the  early  1890's,  however,  lumbermen,  in  those  parts 
of  the  state  where  pine  logging  had  been  carried  on  for  a  generation 
or  more,  began  to  examine  their  timberlands  with  the  view  of 
using  the  other  species.  Likewise  they  began  to  acquire  additional 
stumpage  in  areas  valuable  only  for  hemlock  and  hardwoods. 
Starting  in  1893  and  continuing  through  the  decade  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  at  least  two  of  the  trade  journals  that  circulated 
widely  in  the  Midwest  called  to  the  attention  of  their  readers  that 
considerable  quantities  of  hemlock  were  being  manufactured  and 
sold  by  lumbermen  who  formerly  had  sawed  white  pine  exclusively. 
The  journals  discussed  in  some  detail  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  hemlock  for  dimension  (lumber  or  scantling  cut  to 
specific  sizes  such  as  two  by  fours  and  six  by  eights)  and  for  boards 
and  strips.  Admittedly  this  species  was  unsatisfactory  in  exposed 
places,  since  the  lumber  would  warp  and  check,  but  the  writers 
declared  that  for  many  uses  hemlock  served  just  as  well  as  white 
pine  and  that  it  always  sold  for  appreciably  less.  The  articles  ex- 
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pressed  general  optimism  about  the  future  of  hemlock  lumber  and, 
as  a  corollary,  about  the  future  of  lumbering  in  Wisconsin  because 
the  state  was  blessed  with  what  appeared  to  be  another  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  supply  of  timber.9  In  1895  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Lumberman  printed  items  from  its  Eau  Claire  corre- 
spondent which  declared  that  many  Chippewa  valley  lumbermen 
were  turning  their  attention  from  pine  to  the  hardwoods.10 

When  his  pine  stumpage  approached  exhaustion,  Eugene  Shaw 
turned  his  attention  to  hemlock  and  to  a  lesser  degree  to  the 
hardwoods.  The  extant  copies  of  his  letters  show  that,  after  1893, 
Shaw  increasingly  quoted  prices  on  hemlock  and  hardwood  lum- 
ber and  refused  pine  orders  because  he  lacked  the  stock  with  which 
to  fill  them.  In  January  of  1898  he  reported  that  during  the  past 
year  hemlock  and  hardwoods  composed  about  one-third  of  his 
total  sales  at  Eau  Claire.  His  hardwood  sales  included  basswood, 
red  birch,  black  ash,  rock  elm,  small  lots  of  white  and  red  oak,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  hard  maple  and  butternut. 

When  his  manufacture  became  increasingly  hemlock  in  place 
of  pine,  Eugene  Shaw  waged  a  vigorous  campaign  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  this  species.11  He  asked  his  commission  men  to  solicit 
more  orders  for  hemlock  lumber,  laths,  and  shingles  and  empha- 
sized that  the  cheapness  of  hemlock  should  recommend  its  wide- 
spread use.  At  that  time  hemlock  lumber  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2.00 
per  thousand  board  feet  less  than  pine  of  comparable  grade.  Shaw 
declared  that  hemlock  was  preferable  to  southern  yellow  pine  and 
was  a  good  deal  cheaper.  Shaw  likewise  wrote  to  many  of  his  cus- 
tomers suggesting  that  they  should  carry  full  stocks  of  hemlock 
in  the  various  grades.  He  stated  that  this  species  was  a  worthy 
competitor  for  southern  yellow  pine,  which  currently  was  under- 
mining many  of  the  traditional  markets  of  the  northern  mills. 

9  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXIII,  No.  3  (January  20,  1893),  1; 
XXIII,  No.  15  (April  14,  1893),  1;  XXIII,  No.  21  (May  26,  1893),  1;  XXIII, 
No.  31  (August  4,  1893),  1;  XXIV,  No.  19  (May  11,  1894),  2;  XXVI,  No. 
24  (June  14,  1895),  10;  XXVIII,  No.  48  (November  26,  1897),  10;  XXIX, 
No.  19  (May  13,  1898),  10-11;  and  other  issues  of  Mississippi  Valley  Lum- 
berman; The  Timberman,  XXV,  No.  14  (October  1,  1898),  22;  XXV,  No. 
15  (October  8,  1898),  25;  and  other  issues  of  The  Timberman. 

10  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVI,  No.  22  (May  31,  1895),  12; 
XXVI,  No.  24  (June  14,  1895),  10. 

11  Ibid.,  XXIX,  No.  33  (August  19,  1898),  16. 
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In  several  letters  Shaw  declared  that  he  had  a  large  hemlock  trade 
in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  that  the  stock  satisfied  the  customers 
very  well. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century  the  company's  sales  were  restricted 
more  and  more  to  the  hemlock  and  hardwood  lines.  Eugene  Shaw 
reserved  the  small  amount  of  white  pine  which  his  mill  manufac- 
tured for  regular  customers.12  He  made  no  pretense  of  stocking 
white  pine  dimension,  but  manufactured  a  small  amount  because 
some  customers  demanded  it  and  were  willing  to  pay  enough  of 
a  premium  to  secure  it.  By  1905  Shaw  refused  to  ship  pine  lumber 
in  straight  carload  lots  to  any  customer.  He  frankly  declared  that 
his  supply  of  pine  was  very  limited  and  that  he  proposed  to  sell 
as  much  hemlock  as  possible  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  his 
meager  stock  of  pine.  He  sold  the  two  species  in  mixed  carload 
orders  in  which  the  hemlock  made  up  the  major  portion  of  the 
lumber  shipped.  In  order  to  quote  prices  to  customers  Shaw  con- 
tinued to  list  all  grades  of  pine  on  his  stock  sheets,  but  in  actual 
practice  he  would  ship  only  small  lots  of  pine  in  combination 
with  large  purchases  of  hemlock.  When  negotiating  in  1906  for 
the  sale  of  forty  carloads,  he  informed  the  customer  that  80  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  stock  would  have  to  be  hemlock  because  he 
had  practically  no  pine  to  sell. 

As  his  own  company  increasingly  cut  hemlock  instead  of  pine, 
Shaw  assumed  an  important  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Northwestern  Hemlock  Manufacturers  Association.  Be- 
cause he  firmly  believed  that  a  good,  solid  association  that  fixed 
uniform  grades  and  prices  would  improve  the  hemlock  trade,  Shaw 
attended  organization  meetings,  reported  favorably  on  the  experi- 
ence of  his  company  in  handling  hemlock,  served  as  director  of 
the  Hemlock  Manufacturers  Association,  and  worked  zealously  to 
secure  uniform  grading  under  Association  auspices.13 

Nowhere  is  the  passing  of  pine  and  the  emergence  of  hemlock 
and  the  hardwoods  in  the  lumber  trade  reflected  more  clearly 
than  in  the  year-by-year  changes  in  the  species  of  lumber  adver- 
tised for  sale  by  the  Shaw  company.  The  firm  never  resorted  to 
extensive  or  spectacular  advertising  campaigns   to  secure  new 

12  Ibid.,  XXXIII,  No.  40  (October  3,  1902),  22. 

™Ibid.,  XXIX,  No.  38  (September  23,  1898),  18;  The  Timberman,  XXV 
No.  14  (October  1,  1898),  38;  XXV,  No.  15  (October  8,  1898),  25. 
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markets  for  its  lumber,  but  Eugene  Shaw  from  time  to  time  pur- 
chased full-page  advertisements  in  the  several  trade  journals  which 
circulated  widely  in  his  trading  area.  While  Shaw  advertising  in 
1896  placed  emphasis  on  the  sterling  qualities  of  cork-pine  lumber, 
shingles,  laths,  pickets,  and  mouldings,  only  incidental  mention 
was  made  that  the  mill  also  produced  all  varieties  of  hardwoods 
native  to  Wisconsin.14  Two  years  later,  the  species  offered  to  the 
trade  appeared  in  the  following  order:  white  cork  pine,  hemlock, 
oak,  ash,  birch,  and  elm.15  In  1899,  for  the  first  time,  hemlock 
received  top  listing  among  the  species  for  sale,  but  genuine  cork 
pine  and  Wisconsin  hardwoods  were  advertised  also.16 

By  1902,  hemlock  became  the  major  item  advertised.  In  that 
year's  advertising  Eugene  Shaw  described  hemlock  as  the  "natural 
substitute  for  white  pine"  and  offered  the  species  in  carloads  or 
in  mixed  carload  lots  with  cork  pine,  birch,  elm,  basswood,  oak, 
or  ash.17  The  following  year  he  billed  hemlock  merely  as  "an 
excellent  substitute  for  pine  lumber."18  In  1905  he  advertised 
white  hemlock  as  considerably  cheaper  but  in  all  ways  "equal  to 
pine"  for  long  joists,  frame  stock,  sheathing,  ship  lap,  drop  siding, 
flooring,  finishing  lumber,  shingles,  laths,  and  pickets.19  Apparently 
Shaw  believed  that  he  had  established  hemlock  in  its  own  right 
because  his  subsequent  advertising  made  no  mention  of  pine 
either  as  a  species  for  sale  or  as  a  standard  of  comparison.20 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  company  advertised  moderately 
and  did  not  employ  a  corps  of  traveling  salesmen,  Shaw  lumber 
always  sold  well.  In  the  beginning  Daniel  Shaw  established  the 
policy  of  selling  only  top-quality  lumber  and  of  delivering  lumber 
which  was  exactly  as  represented.  In  1865  a  Dubuque  wholesaler 
wrote:  "We  are  much  pleased  with  the  lumber  of  your  manu- 
facture. It  turned  out  as  represented.  If  you  will  furnish  us  such 

"  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVII,  No.  46  (November  13,  1896),  5- 

^Ibid.,  XXIX,  No.  3  (January  21,  1898),  49;  XXIX,  No.  12  (March  25, 

1898),  20;  American  Lumberman  (January  7,  1899),  121;  (February  11,  1899), 

is  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXX,  No.  3  (January  20,  1899),  46. 
17  Ibid.,  XXXIII,  No.  3  (January  17,  1902),  15. 
islbid.,  XXXIV,  No.  3  (January  16,  1903),  20. 

19  Ibid.,  XXXVIII,  No.  18  (May  5,  1905),  41. 

20  Ibid.,  XXXIX,  No.  3  (January  17,  1908),  7;  XL,  No.  4  (January  22, 
1909),  29. 
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lumber,  you  can  supply  our  yard."  21  Through  the  years  production 
increased  rapidly  and  the  marketing  area  expanded  widely,  but 
Daniel  Shaw  and,  following  his  death,  Eugene  Shaw  maintained 
the  policy  of  producing  and  offering  to  the  trade  only  the  best 
of  lumber.  In  1909  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  declared 
that  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  had  been  long  a  'large 
producer  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  white-pine  lumber  that 
ever  came  out  of  a  tail  of  a  mill."  22  After  1900  hemlock  and  hard- 
woods made  up  the  bulk  of  the  mill's  cut,  but  until  the  end  of  its 
stumpage  forced  its  dissolution  the  company  maintained  its  repu- 
tation for  presenting  to  the  trade  top-quality  lumber  in  each 
grade.23 

Several  things  made  possible  the  maintenance  of  Shaw  quality. 
From  stumpage  along  the  banks  of  the  Chippewa  and  its  tribu- 
taries company  loggers  cut  some  of  the  finest  and  most  celebrated 
white  and  genuine  cork  pine  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States.24 
In  later  years  part  of  this  stumpage  produced  fine  hemlock  saw 
logs.  This  was  a  family  corporation  and  one  member  of  the  family 
personally  supervised  the  manufacture  and  handling  of  these  logs 
in  the  modern  and  "mechanically  irreproachable"  saw  and  planing 
mills.25  Moreover,  the  firm  assorted  lumber  closely  in  order  to 
maintain  high  grades. 

Careful  manufacture  and  assorting  often  enabled  the  company 
to  charge  higher  prices  than  those  charged  by  its  competitors.  In 
1873  one  customer  declared  that  he  would  pay  fifty  cents  per 
thousand  more  for  Shaw  lumber  than  for  any  other  produced  along 
the  Chippewa  valley.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  Eugene  Shaw 
bragged  that  he  obtained  about  a  dollar  per  thousand  board  feet 
more  than  the  large  and  wealthy  Minneapolis  lumbermen  for  the 
same  grades  of  pine  lumber  because  he  sold  white  and  genuine 
cork  pine  while  the  Minneapolis  cut  was  50  to  90  per  cent  Norway 
pine.  When  corresponding  with  potential  buyers,  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  he  often  charged  higher  prices  than  his  competitors, 

21  Peterson  and  Robb  to  Daniel  Shaw  and  Company,  June  24,  1865,  A-30, 
ECPL. 

22  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XL,  No.  26  (June  25,  1909)    35 
2*Ibid.,  XXXIII,  No.   30   (July  25,   1902),  22;  XL,  No.  26   (June  25, 

1909),  35- 
2*Ibid.,  XXXIII,  No.  30  (July  25,  1902),  22. 
25  The  Timberman,  XXV,  No.  15  (October  8,  1898),  25. 
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but  he  claimed  that  he  manufactured  better  logs,  cut  them  to 
"fit"  the  market,  and  sold  lumber  second  to  none  produced  on 
the  Chippewa. 

Shaw  zealously  labored  to  uphold  his  claims.  When  several 
buyers  complained  in  1898  that  current  lumber  was  not  up  to 
usual  quality,  he  remedied  the  fault  immediately.  He  thoroughly 
investigated  the  work  of  his  graders,  concluded  that  they  had 
become  careless  in  their  assorting,  and  warned  them  that  a  recur- 
rence of  the  error  would  result  in  their  dismissal.  In  addition  he 
wrote  to  one  complainant  that  the  Shaw  company  claimed  to 
make  "extra  good  lumber  and  to  obtain  better  than  average  prices" 
and  therefore  he  employed  the  best  graders  obtainable  and  em- 
ployed twice  as  many  as  any  other  concern  of  comparable  size.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  because  of  negligence  by  some  employee, 
a  customer  sometimes  failed  to  receive  exactly  what  he  ordered. 
Shaw  declared  that  whenever  that  happened,  he  would  be  obliged 
if  the  customer  "kicked  in  a  most  vigorous  manner."  26 

But  exactness  of  grade  and  the  amount  of  lumber  shipped  were 
complex  questions  and  ones  that  caused  honest  differences  of 
opinion.  The  Shaws,  as  well  as  other  lumber  manufacturers,  found 
that  some  customers  continually  complained  that  delivered  lum- 
ber was  not  of  the  specified  grade  or  that  shortages  occurred  in  the 
amount  rafted  or  shipped.  Needless  to  say,  some  shipments  war- 
ranted complaints,  but  buyers  often  protested  in  anticipation  that 
the  manufacturer  would  make  an  adjustment  rather  than  lose 
good  will. 

To  avoid  strained  relations  between  individual  buyers  and 
sellers,  the  lumber  manufacturers  organized  in  the  early  i8qo's 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman's  Association  with  a  Bureau 
of  Uniform  Grades.27  In  co-operation  with  the  Northwestern  Re- 
tailers, the  manufacturers  developed  a  means  of  settling  grade 
disputes.  On  request  of  a  member  manufacturer,  the  Chief  In- 
spector of  the  Bureau  of  Uniform  Grades  sent  an  inspector  to 
examine  the  lumber  in  question.  If  the  inspector  decided  that  the 
complainant  had  a  valid  claim,  the  manufacturer  paid  the  inspec- 

26  Eugene  Shaw  to  Stewart  and  Moeller,  May  7,  1898,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 

27  "Short  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman's  Association,"  in 
Northern  Pine  Manufacturer's  Association  Minute  Book,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 
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tor's  traveling  expense  and  allowed  the  claim.  If  the  inspector 
decided  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer,  the  buyer  bore  the  expenses 
and  paid  the  invoice.  The  salaries  of  the  Chief  Inspector  and  his 
subordinates  came  from  an  annual  assessment  prorated  on  Asso- 
ciation members  according  to  their  yearly  cut.28 

On  several  occasions,  Eugene  Shaw  considered  a  buyer's  com- 
plaint unwarranted  and  requested  that  an  Association  grader  be 
sent  to  regrade  the  lumber.  However,  whenever  he  felt  that  his 
company  might  be  at  fault,  he  granted  credit  for  shortage  or  poor 
grade  without  argument. 

Since  Shaw  lumber  had  a  good  reputation  and  reportedly  often 
commanded  higher  prices  than  that  of  competing  firms,  the  prices 
listed  in  the  following  section  are  characteristic  of,  but  not  neces- 
sarily exactly  the  same  as,  those  received  by  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  lumbermen  during  the  era.  Numerous  letters  and  contracts 
show  that  the  prices  received  varied  from  year  to  year,  at  different 
times  within  a  year,  from  market  to  market,  from  buyer  to  buyer, 
and  in  later  years  from  grade  to  grade  and  from  species  to  species. 

During  the  early  years  the  company  divided  its  rafted  lumber 
into  two  great  groupings,  good  lumber  and  culls.  Good  lumber 
included  boards,  strips,  and  dimension,  and  the  sales  contract 
usually  specified  the  percentage  of  each  to  be  delivered.  There  is 
no  available  record  of  prices  received  during  the  1850's,  but  small 
bits  of  evidence  make  it  possible  to  reconstruct  partially  the  price 
pattern  of  the  1860's.  In  1861  Daniel  Shaw  sold  a  hundred  thou- 
sand first-quality  shingles  at  $2.50  per  thousand  and  another  thirty- 
five  thousand  second-quality  shingles  at  $1.50  per  thousand.  At  the 
same  time  he  sold  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  board  feet  of 
good  lumber  for  $7.50  per  thousand.  Four  years  later,  at  the  peak 
of  wartime  inflation,  C.  A.  Bullen,  a  Shaw  partner,  sold  a  lumber 
raft  at  Louisiana,  Missouri,  at  $20  per  thousand  board  feet  for 
good  lumber  and  $9  for  the  culls.  He  secured  $3.75  per  thousand 
for  No.  1  shingles,  $2.50  for  No.  2  shingles,  and  $3.50  per  thousand 
for  laths.  The  postwar  years  witnessed  a  sudden  and  sharp  price 
decline.  In  February  of  1868  Daniel  Shaw  contracted  to  deliver 
five  hundred  thousand  board  feet  of  pine  lumber  at  Winona,  Min- 
nesota, at  $14  per  thousand.  Since  the  buyer  was  a  large  whole- 
saler who  loaned  the  manufacturer  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 

28  Eugene  Shaw  to  J.  W.  Heidemann,  June  20,  1898,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 
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logging,  milling,  and  rafting  of  the  lumber,  the  price  may  have 
been  somewhat  lower  than  current  prices.  However,  C.  M.  Seley, 
partner  in  the  retail  subsidiary,  Seley  and  Shaw  at  North  Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa,  wrote  in  the  summer  of  1867  that  good  Chippewa 
lumber  was  selling  at  the  up-river  markets  at  $14  and  $15  per 
thousand.  In  September,  Seley  reported  that  the  price  at  North 
McGregor  was  $15  and  again  in  May  of  1868  that  he  had  been 
offered  several  lots  at  $15. 

The  market  experienced  a  short-lived  improvement  in  the  early 
1870's  but  soon  declined  because  of  the  panic  of  1873  and  the 
depression  which  followed.  Eugene  Shaw,  accompanying  an  unsold 
raft  to  down-river  markets  in  October  1871,  wrote  his  father  that 
he  would  get  $16.50  or  more  per  thousand  or  he  would  not  sell 
a  single  board.  But  when  Daniel  Shaw  made  a  trip  to  down-river 
markets  in  the  early  weeks  of  1873,  he  found  wholesalers  unwilling 
to  contract  for  much  lumber  or  to  pay  the  previous  season's  prices. 
He  sold  a  Burlington,  Iowa,  customer  a  million  board  feet  at  $15 
per  thousand.  He  told  the  other  members  of  the  firm  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  lumber  trade  would  be  dull  during  the 
year  and  that  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  entire  season's  cut 
at  $15.  His  pessimism  soon  proved  correct;  four  months  later  he 
wrote  from  Burlington  that  it  had  become  difficult  to  sell  at  $14. 
By  autumn,  D.  W.  Ferguson,  another  traveling  partner,  reported 
the  sale  of  three  hundred  thousand  board  feet  at  North  McGregor 
at  $13.  When  the  elder  Shaw  made  his  usual  winter  trip  to  the 
down-river  markets  in  1874,  he  found  prices  had  declined  further. 
He  reported  that  he  considered  $13  per  thousand  low  enough  but 
that  he  could  make  few  sales  at  that  price  and  so  he  had  contracted 
for  the  delivery  of  some  lumber  at  $12.  During  the  rafting  season 
Ferguson  sold  one  string  of  mill-run  lumber  at  North  McGregor 
at  $12.50,  which  was  fifty  cents  less  than  the  selling  price  of  com- 
parable lumber  the  preceding  fall. 

Prices,  beset  by  various  difficulties,  continued  to  decline.  Late 
in  the  summer  of  1874  Daniel  Shaw  reported  the  market  was  very 
dull  and  slow  and  "full  of  lumber."  After  numerous  calls,  he  sold 
several  small  lots  at  $12.75  per  thousand  on  six  months'  time  and 
one  large  lot  at  $12.50.  A  little  later  he  complained  that  he  found 
little  demand  for  lumber  because  grasshoppers  had  spoiled  the 
lower  markets  and  the  low  price  of  wheat  the  upper  markets.  He 
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hoped  to  get  $12.50  per  thousand  but  expected  to  have  to  accept 
$12.  Early  in  October,  he  sold  a  partial  raft  at  $12.  Within  a  few 
days,  he  wrote  that  he  could  sell  a  good  deal  of  lumber  if  he  were 
willing  to  sell  at  $9  and  on  time  and  declared  that  several  fine 
lots  had  sold  recently  at  $9  and  $10.  Nevertheless,  that  day  he 
sold  seven  cribs  at  $11.75.  A  little  later  he  sold  culls  at  $8. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  prices,  Chippewa  valley  lumber  firms 
began  in  the  mid-i87o's  to  classify  lumber  according  to  grade  and 
use.  Instead  of  selling  boards,  strips,  and  dimension  lumber  col- 
lectively, lumbermen  differentiated  between  boards  and  strips  as 
one  classification  and  dimension  as  another.  Defective  boards  and 
strips  appeared  as  culls.  From  this  beginning  developed  the  com- 
plexity of  grades  that  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  lumber  sales 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  century.  But  classification  according  to  use 
did  not  result  in  immediate  price  increases.  Although  Eugene  Shaw 
reported  in  mid-summer  of  1876  that  he  could  sell  between  five 
hundred  thousand  and  a  million  board  feet  of  boards  and  strips 
at  $12.50  per  thousand  and  culls  at  $7  per  thousand,  he  actually 
sold  boards  and  strips  in  September  at  $11.75,  which  was  the  cur- 
rent selling  price  at  Keokuk  and  Hannibal.  During  the  following 
summer,  Shaw  secured  $12.50  for  boards  and  strips  but  culls 
brought  only  $6  per  thousand. 

Although  one  may  infer  that  prices  remained  low  during  the 
next  two  years,  the  extant  records  reveal  nothing.  The  low  prices 
received  for  delivered  lumber  during  the  middle  years  of  the  1870'$ 
seriously  threatened  the  solvency  of  the  company  and  forced  it 
to  sell  practically  all  of  its  product  to  large  wholesalers  who  ad- 
vanced money  during  the  winter  for  lumber  which  the  Shaws  were 
to  deliver  during  the  rafting  season.  Instead  of  setting  a  price  in 
the  sales  contract,  the  manufacturer  and  the  wholesaler  met  during 
the  rafting  season  and  agreed  on  a  price  in  line  with  current  market 
values.  There  is  no  surviving  memorandum  of  these  personal  nego- 
tiations. However,  during  the  last  half  of  1879  the  company  and 
the  country  at  large  experienced  greater  prosperity.  George  B.  Shaw 
informed  two  correspondents  that  his  company  was  enjoying  an 
"unprecedented  demand"  for  lumber  and  that  prices  had  advanced 
recently  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  thousand.29 

29  George  B.  Shaw  to  Francis  Palms,  August  23,  1879;  same  to  Milton  G 
Shaw,  August  23,  1879,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 
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Encouraged  by  the  improvement  during  the  last  half  of  1879, 
the  Shaw  management  approached  the  1880  rafting  season  with 
high  hopes  that  prices  would  remain  firm  and  perhaps  advance. 
In  May,  Eugene  notified  a  company  salesman  to  accept  no  less 
than  $9.50  for  dimension  and  $13  for  boards  and  strips.  Ten  days 
later  he  informed  several  customers  that  the  first  raft  of  the  season 
was  on  its  way  and  that  all  the  lumber  had  been  placed  at  $10 
and  $13. 

A  disastrous  flood  on  the  Chippewa  in  mid-June  gave  lumbermen 
an  opportunity  to  raise  prices.  High  water  carried  away  many  saw 
logs,  damaged  booming  facilities,  and  closed  all  mills  from  one  to 
three  weeks.  As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  flood  had 
created  a  demand  greater  than  the  available  supply,  prices  ad- 
vanced. Although  Eugene  Shaw  had  been  accepting  $10  for  dimen- 
sion and  $13  for  boards  and  strips,  after  the  flood  he  quickly 
notified  one  commission  man  to  demand  $11  and  $14.  A  week 
later,  he  told  another  commission  man  to  accept  $11  for  dimen- 
sion but  nothing  less  than  $15  for  boards  and  strips.  Although 
Shaw  refused  order  after  order  during  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer and  into  the  early  fall,  prices  remained  at  $11  and  $15.  He 
promised  regular  customers  that  he  might  have  some  lumber  for 
sale  late  in  the  season,  but  in  September  he  wrote  that  he  could 
sell  five  million  board  feet  more  than  the  mill  possibly  could 
cut  that  year. 

Meanwhile,  in  line  with  the  general  movement  toward  grada- 
tion, the  company  reclassified  its  poorer  lumber.  It  rafted  together 
the  coarsest  of  its  good  lumber  and  the  best  of  its  cull  lumber  and 
marked  the  cribs  No.  2  boards  and  strips.  Prior  to  the  flood,  Eugene 
offered  this  grade  at  $8  per  thousand;  by  the  end  of  July  he  held 
No.  2  boards  and  strips  at  $9  and  called  the  grade  a  "bargain  at 
the  price."  30 

When  Shaw  received  numerous  inquiries  about  lumber  and 
prices  in  March,  April,  and  May  of  1881,  he  realized  that  there 
would  be  a  firm  market  during  the  coming  rafting  season.  Since 
much  of  the  mill's  cut  had  been  engaged  already,  Eugene  dis- 
couraged most  of  the  inquirers.  At  the  end  of  May  he  informed 
a  customer  that  lumber  prices  were  $11  per  thousand  board  feet 

30  Eugene  Shaw  to  E.  A.  Gibbs,  July  31,  1880,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 
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for  dimension,  $15  for  No.  1  boards  and  strips,  and  $9  for  No.  2 
boards  and  strips.  These  were  the  same  prices  at  which  the  various 
grades  sold  during  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  season.  He  also 
quoted  No.  1  shingles  at  $2.75,  No.  2  shingles  at  $2,  and  laths 
at  $2  per  thousand. 

Lumber  prices  boomed  during  the  winter  of  1881-1882.  In 
December  1881,  Eugene  Shaw  authorized  his  agent  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  markets  to  sell  two  large  orders  (five  hundred  thou- 
sand board  feet  and  a  million  board  feet)  to  two  Galena,  Illinois, 
buyers  at  $12.50  for  dimension,  $17  for  No.  1  boards  and  strips, 
and  $10  for  No.  2  boards  and  strips.  Unseasonably  warm  weather 
during  the  winter  ruined  logging  operations  and  foretold  a  serious 
lumber  shortage  for  the  following  summer.  In  the  latter  part  of 
January,  Eugene  informed  a  Warsaw,  Illinois,  customer  that  de- 
mand appeared  to  be  greater  than  his  company's  ability  to  supply. 
He  offered,  however,  to  contract  for  one  million  feet  at  the  plump 
prices  of  $13  for  dimension,  $17.50  for  No.  1  boards  and  strips, 
and  $10.50  for  No.  2  boards  and  strips.  He  admitted  the  prices 
were  high  but  maintained  they  represented  the  current  prices  in 
up-river  towns,  plus  the  actual  running  expense  to  Warsaw.  Re- 
luctant to  pay  such  high  prices,  the  buyer  contracted  for  only  five 
hundred  thousand  feet  at  that  time.  Within  ten  days,  Eugene 
informed  him  that  continued  bad  logging  weather  had  forced 
prices  a  dollar  higher  on  each  category.  A  month  later  Shaw  re- 
fused to  make  any  delivery  commitment  but  promised  to  provide 
as  much  additional  lumber  as  possible.  He  cautioned,  however, 
that  the  buyer  must  expect  to  pay  good  prices. 

Company  correspondence  during  this  winter  demonstrates  that 
prices  varied  from  buyer  to  buyer.  At  the  time  that  Eugene 
authorized  his  agent  to  sell  two  large  lots  to  Galena  parties,  he 
quoted  lower  prices  ($11.75  f°r  dimension,  $16.50  for  No.  1  boards 
and  strips,  and  $9.50  for  No.  2  boards  and  strips)  for  a  comparable 
buyer  at  Dubuque— a  community  so  close  to  Galena  that  the 
extra  running  expense  was  negligible. 

Eugene  Shaw  feared  that  the  current  high  prices  threatened 
the  stability  of  the  industry.  In  mid-April  he  wrote  his  uncle  in 
Maine  that  lumber  opened  "high,  brisk,  and  strong,"  but  that 
prices  were  too  high  for  the  best  results  because  they  would  curtail 
the  demand  and  likely  would  induce  too  much  logging  during 
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the  next  winter.31  Apparently  his  fears  were  groundless  because  in 
January  1884,  he  reported  that  the  lumber  he  sold  in  the  various 
Mississippi  River  markets  during  the  preceding  year  averaged  as  fol- 
lows: No.  1  boards  and  strips  $17.49  Per  thousand,  No.  2  boards 
and  strips  $10,  dimension  $11.83%,  ^atns  $1-87,  and  pickets  $10.60, 

After  the  mid-1880's  manufacturers  subdivided  their  lumber  into 
so  many  grades,  sizes,  and  surfacings  that  any  historical  comparison 
of  prices  is  practically  useless.  By  1890  boards  and  strips,  which 
just  a  few  years  before  the  Shaws  had  classified  as  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
sold  in  five  grades:  clear  and  select,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4. 
Likewise,  shingles  graded  from  Cream  downward  through  "A," 
Standard,  "D,"  and  No.  1.  Moreover,  prices  varied  with  the  length 
and  width  of  the  lumber.  Odd-width  boards  cost  $2  per  thousand 
more  than  comparable  boards  of  even  widths  because  manufac- 
turers cut  even  widths  and  could  furnish  odd  widths  only  by  rip- 
ping off  and  wasting  one  inch  of  lumber.  Extra-long  timbers  com- 
manded a  large  premium.  In  1899,  12"  x  12"  white  pine  timber  in 
sixteen-foot  lengths  cost  $23  per  thousand.  For  lengths  ranging 
from  eighteen  foot  to  thirty-two  foot,  the  manufacturer  charged 
a  premium  of  fifty  cents  per  thousand  for  each  additional  foot 
of  length;  for  lengths  ranging  from  thirty-four  foot  to  forty  foot, 
he  added  $1  for  each  additional  foot,  and  for  lengths  ranging 
from  forty-two  foot  to  fifty-four  foot,  he  added  $2. 

When  he  began  to  divide  his  lumber  into  so  many  grades  and 
sizes  with  corresponding  price  variations,  Eugene  Shaw  stopped 
writing  personal  letters  to  customers  or  potential  customers  quot- 
ing prices.  Instead  he  mailed  them  a  combined  stock  sheet  and 
price  list  which  stated  the  lumber  he  had  in  stock  and  the  prices 
he  would  accept.32  The  sheet  included  the  terms  of  sale,  usually 
sixty  days  or  2  per  cent  discount  for  cash  within  ten  days.  How- 
ever, if  the  customer  was  a  large  buyer  or  one  of  long  standing, 
or  if  the  manufacturer  had  a  surplus  of  certain  grades,  Shaw 
often  shaded  the  list  price  in  order  to  make  the  sale. 

The  active  demand  during  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  forced  Shaw 

31  Eugene  Shaw  to  Milton  G.  Shaw,  April  15,  1882,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 

32  The  first  page  of  a  sample  price  list,  which  was  issued  by  the  company 
in  October  of  1899,  covering  several  hundred  quotations  on  various  grades, 
sizes,  and  surfacings,  is  in  Appendix  K. 
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to  refuse  order  after  order,  many  from  distant  buyers,  but  the 
great  mass  came  from  customers  located  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley.  He  declared  in  August  1899  that  he  never  before  had 
experienced  such  a  "sharp  and  urgent  demand"  for  his  lumber 
and  that  his  mail  during  the  past  sixty  days  had  been  largely  the 
refusal  of  orders  because  of  lack  of  stock.33  In  reply  to  one  in- 
quirer, he  said  he  had  nothing  to  offer  in  low-grade  lumber  and 
that  he  could  not  accumulate  enough  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season  to  supply  his  regular  customers.  He  informed  another 
party  he  had  nothing  for  sale  in  grades  of  No.  3  or  poorer.  Lack 
of  stock  prevented  the  filling  of  order  after  order  for  fencing. 

Shaw's  inability  to  fill  orders  caused  dissatisfaction  and  nu- 
merous complaints.  Because  the  rapid  turnover  of  lumber  made 
it  impossible  to  issue  stock  sheets  which  kept  abreast  of  lumber 
in  shipping  condition,  buyers  often  ordered  articles  that  were  out 
of  stock.  In  reply  to  a  complaining  customer,  Eugene  admitted 
that  he,  as  well  as  other  manufacturers,  listed  all  types  of  lumber 
which  he  customarily  stocked  even  though  he  had  no  lumber  of 
certain  grades  for  sale  at  the  time  of  issuance.  He  declared  that 
it  was  impractical  to  list  only  those  items  in  ample  stock  because 
he  might  have  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  feet  of  some  article 
on  hand  and  receive  orders  for  the  entire  amount  the  next  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  might  not  list  an  item  which  would  be- 
come dry  enough  for  shipment  soon  after  he  issued  the  list. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  list  prices  for  the  many  grades, 
sizes,  and  surfacings  at  specific  dates,  numerous  excerpts  from 
Eugene  Shaw's  letters  show  that  demand  for  lumber  materially 
influenced  prices.  In  September  1896,  he  informed  a  customer  that 
the  upper  grades  of  pine  were  in  "good  demand"  and  commanded 
full  list  prices,  but  the  trade  in  poorer  grades  was  "exceedingly 
dull."  34  Although  lumber  sales  customarily  declined  in  the  fall, 
the  general  improvement  of  business  in  the  United  States  caused 
a  strong  demand  for  lumber  during  the  first  half  of  October.  On 
October  12  Shaw  wrote  that  he  had  disposed  of  over  sixty  carloads 
of  lumber  since  the  first  of  the  month,  which  exceeded  the  num- 
ber he  had  sold  in  any  whole  month  since  the  preceding  spring. 

33  Eugene  Shaw  to  Cruikshank  Lumber  and  Coal  Company,  August  1    1800 
Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 

34  Eugene  Shaw  to  James  A.  Lacy,  September  3,  1896,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 
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Several  days  later  he  declared  that  he  intended  to  ship  more  than 
a  hundred  carloads  during  October,  which  was  more  than  double 
the  business  he  had  done  during  any  other  month  of  the  year. 
The  sudden  and  unexpected  demand  quickly  exhausted  his  stock 
of  many  grades  and  sizes  and  forced  him  to  return  order  after 
order  unfilled  or  partially  filled. 

The  trade  slackened  during  the  late  fall  and  winter,  only  to 
revive  in  the  summer  of  1897.  Early  in  July,  Shaw  informed  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  that  business  had  improved  ap- 
preciably since  June  1  and  that  sales  were  a  hundred  per  cent 
better  than  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  He 
described  prices  as  "low  but  exceedingly  firm."  35  He  wrote  Mil- 
ton G.  Shaw,  August  10,  that  there  had  been  a  "perceptible  im- 
provement" in  the  trade  since  June,  and  on  October  14  he  wrote 
that  since  September  1  business  had  begun  to  realize  the  expected 
benefits  of  the  change  in  administration  and  the  restoration  of  the 
tariff  on  Canadian  lumber.  Eugene  declared  that  he  and  other 
manufacturers  were  printing  new  lists  which  would  advance  prices 
from  fifty  cents  per  thousand  on  common  grades  to  as  much  as 
$3  on  some  of  the  upper  grades.36 

Apparently  the  substantial  increases  blunted  the  active  market, 
for  in  the  latter  part  of  November  Shaw  complained  that  for 
some  "unaccountable  reason"  lumbermen  were  not  maintaining 
list  prices  and  Minneapolis  manufacturers  were  cutting  prices  by 
as  much  as  a  dollar  per  thousand  to  favored  customers.  Shading 
of  list  prices  continued  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  late  spring 
of  1898  Shaw  professed  astonishment  at  the  "reckless  and  fool- 
hardy selling"  by  some  lumbermen.37 

Prices  recovered  from  the  winter  slump.  In  mid-September 
1898,  Shaw  wrote  that  prices  averaged  a  dollar  higher  than  the 
year  before  and  would  be  advanced  another  fifty  cents  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month.  In  spite  of  the  new  increase,  trade  pros- 
pered and  Eugene  reported  that  his  October  sales  surpassed  those 
of  any  month  in  recent  years  and  totaled  over  $52,000. 

35  Eugene  Shaw  to  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  July  7,  1897,  Shaw 
Papers,  ECPL. 

36  Eugene  Shaw  to  Milton  G.  Shaw,  August  10,  October  14,  1897,  Shaw 
Papers,  ECPL. 

37  Eugene  Shaw  to  W.  F.  Brooks,  May  7,  1898,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 
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The  following  list  covering  three  large-scale  sales  of  rafted  lum- 
ber for  delivery  in  the  summers  of  1897,  1898,  and  1899  illustrates 
the  prices  received  and  is  suggestive  of  the  influence  of  demand 
on  prices.  Moreover,  it  shows  how  prices  varied  for  different  grades 
of  lumber.  Shaw  made  the  1897  contract  in  the  fall  of  1896  when 
the  lumber  trade  was  experiencing  an  active  demand  after  an  ex- 
tended period  of  depression.  He  made  the  1898  contract  in  Jan- 
uary of  that  year  when  lumbermen  were  shading  prices  from  the 
peak  that  had  been  reached  the  preceding  fall.  The  1898  contract 
called  for  dimension  lumber  but  made  no  provision  for  No.  4 
or  No.  5  boards.  The  1899  contract  included  No.  4  and  No.  5 
boards  at  somewhat  higher  prices  than  in  1897  and  dimension  sub- 
divided into  two  classifications.  The  extra  rafting  cost  to  St.  Louis 
over  Keokuk  in  the  late  i89o's  was  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents 
per  thousand.  All  prices  are  given  per  thousand  board  feet. 

Delivery  1897  Delivery  1898  Delivery  1899 

(St.  Louis)  (St.  Louis)  (Keokuk,  Iowa) 

Boards  and  Strips 

Clear  and  select  ...     $31.00  $30.00  $30.00 

D  and  No.  1   15.00  15.00  16.00 

No.  2  9.50  10.00  11.00 

No.  3  6.50  7.00  9.00 

No.  4 5.00  ....  7.00 

No.  5 3.50  5.50 

Dimension    ....  9.00  .... 

No.  1  and  2 ....  10.00 

Select  No.  3 ....  6.50 

Shaw  marketing  practices  changed  through  the  years.  During 
the  early  period  all  lumber  was  sold  in  the  local  market  or  to  the 
wholesalers  in  the  down-river  towns.  By  1900  lumber  shipments 
went  to  a  market  which  extended  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  annual  down-river  selling  trip  of  one  member  of  the  firm 
gave  way  to  a  score  or  more  of  commission  merchants  arranging 
sales  in  the  broadened  marketing  area.  When  rail  lines  made  pos- 
sible shipment  to  more  distant  markets,  the  subsidiary  retail  yards 
which  for  several  years  served  as  outlets  for  surplus  and  less  desir- 
able lumber  were  abandoned. 

Improved  finances  eliminated  the  necessity  of  selling  to  wealthy 
down-river  wholesalers  who  advanced  money  to  pay  the  cost  of 
cutting  and  milling  the  lumber  prior  to  delivery.  Long-term  buyers 
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who  contracted  for  huge  lots  or  for  all  of  a  year's  cut  of  one 
species  began  to  absorb  much  of  the  annual  production.  Mean- 
while the  change  from  pine  to  hemlock  and  hardwood  sales  oc- 
curred. No  longer  could  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  offer 
the  trade  unlimited  amounts  of  the  finest  genuine  white  cork  pine 
which  ever  came  out  of  the  tail  of  a  sawmill.  Instead,  the  firm 
sold  small  lots  of  pine  intermixed  with  large  orders  of  other 
species.  During  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  limited 
production  resulting  from  lack  of  stumpage  caused  a  steady  de- 
cline in  lumber  sales. 


CHAPTER    EIGHT 


Sources  of  Credit 


Throughout  American  history  the  frontier  was  plagued  by  a 
shortage  of  capital  and  credit.  The  small  pioneer  farmer  who 
migrated  westward  to  take  up  cheap  or  free  land  needed  capital 
or  credit  to  build  his  homestead,  secure  tools  and  supplies,  and 
provide  for  the  immediate  needs  of  himself  and  his  family  until 
the  farm  became  self-sustaining.  Likewise  men  who  wished  to  en- 
gage in  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  on  the  frontier  had 
to  have  adequate  capital  or  credit  facilities  to  establish  their  busi- 
nesses and  to  continue  operations  until  the  regular  marketing  of 
their  products  made  the  project  self-supporting.  The  characteristic 
frontiersman  was  optimistic  about  the  future  and  desired  to 
enlarge  his  capital  investment  by  expanding  his  landholding  or 
his  business  in  the  expectation  that  future  prosperity  would  create 
a  greater  demand  for  his  produce— he  believed  that  the  larger  the 
scale  of  his  operations  the  greater  the  profits  he  would  reap.  His 
investments  and  operations,  therefore,  tended  to  outrun  his  own 
capital,  and  he  characteristically  turned  to  others  for  help.  Since 
all  elements  in  a  frontier  society  were  handicapped  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  capital,  and  its  handmaiden,  credit,  only  limited  aid 
could  be  expected  from  the  frontier  community.  Assistance  from 
the  more  stabilized  eastern  regions  was  necessary  if  the  pioneer 
effort  was  to  expand  and  prosper. 

The  lumber  industry  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  reliance  of 
frontier  development  on  eastern  capital.  It  required  a  vast  amount 
of  both  long-term  and  short-term  credit.  Investments  in  stumpage 
or  land,  in  sawing  and  planing  mills,  logging  equipment,  a  steam- 
boat for  rafting,  and  scores  of  other  smaller,  but  nonetheless  neces- 
sary, adjuncts  to  the  lumber  industry  required  large  aggregations 
of  capital.  Since  the  average  frontier  lumberman  did  not  have 
adequate  resources  of  his  own,  he  was  forced  to  make  long-term 
credit  arrangements  to  establish  and  expand  his  operations.  Funds 
had  also  to  be  acquired  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  logging, 
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driving,  milling,  shipping  to  market,  and  other  incidental  costs 
many  weeks  and  often  several  months  before  the  sale  of  the 
products  made  it  possible  for  the  lumberman  to  realize  any 
returns. 

Closely  interrelated  with  the  shortage  of  capital  and  credit 
which  affected  the  lumber  industry,  as  it  did  other  industries  on 
the  frontier,  was  the  difficulty  and  slowness  of  collections  on  the 
delivered  product.1  Remittances  usually  were  made  in  the  form 
of  notes  or  paper  promises-to-pay  at  some  future  date,  and  the 
lumber  industrialist  needed  banking  facilities  with  resources  ade- 
quate to  permit  the  discounting  of  his  commercial  paper.  Slow 
collections  and  inability  to  get  discounts  made  excessive  inroads 
upon  the  entrepreneur's  limited  operating  capital. 

The  Shaw  company  was  perennially  short  of  funds  for  expan- 
sion and  for  carrying  current  expenses.  If  it  was  to  carry  on  its 
diverse  operations  and  make  the  necessary  additions  to  its  timber- 
land  holdings,  abundant  credit  had  to  be  obtained  from  outside 
sources.  The  company  was,  therefore,  forced  to  discount  the 
commercial  paper  it  received  as  remittances  for  delivered  lumber, 
to  borrow  funds,  and  to  buy  timberland  on  a  deferred  payment 
basis. 

The  periods  of  extreme  shortage  of  funds  and  of  the  most  severe 
financial  pressure  tended  to  dovetail  with  times  of  general  business 
depression  throughout  the  country  and  consequently  with  a  de- 
pressed market  for  the  product  of  the  lumber  industry.  Short  de- 
mand for  lumber  and  difficult  collections  on  the  limited  sales 
which  were  consummated  resulted  in  times  of  extreme  financial 
stringency.  Miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  Shaws  incidental  to 
a  partial  or  complete  failure  of  the  spring  drive,  flood  damage,  a 
water  stage  too  low  for  rafting,  or  some  other  caprice  of  nature, 
often  caused  financial  difficulties  within  the  company  or  further 
tightened  an  already  difficult  credit  situation. 

Circumstances  beyond  its  control  seriously  threatened  the  firm's 
financial  status  during  the  latter  part  of  the  i86o's  and  again  in 
the  1870's.  The  postwar  decline  in  lumber  sales  and  prices,  plus 
the  loss  of  the  sawmill  by  fire  in  1867,  created  the  first  crisis. 
Badly  in  need  of  funds  with  which  to  rebuild  the  mill  and  to 

1  Likewise  cyclical  "hard  times"  depressed  the  lumber  market  and  the  prices 
obtainable  for  the  products. 
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finance  logging  during  the  coming  winter,  Daniel  Shaw  demanded 
large  cash  payments  from  C.  M.  Seley,  the  local  partner  in  the 
retail  subsidiary  at  North  McGregor,  Iowa.  Seley  declared  that 
small  sales  made  it  difficult  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  local  yard 
and  left  practically  nothing  that  he  could  send  to  Eau  Claire  to 
pay  for  lumber  in  stock.  In  reply,  Shaw  instructed  him  to  borrow 
funds  at  the  North  McGregor  bank  and  forward  them,  but  the 
Iowan  replied  that  local  needs  had  absorbed  all  surplus  capital 
in  the  community.  Inconvenienced  by  Seley's  failure,  Shaw  in  the 
autumn  of  1867  journeyed  to  the  down-river  markets  in  an  attempt 
to  improve  collections  and  to  borrow  money.  He  collected  $7,000 
which  was  enough  to  meet  current  expenses  and  borrowed  $5,000 
more  to  help  finance  winter  logging.  But  continual  financial 
troubles  harassed  the  company  and  two  years  later  another  part- 
ner, C.  A.  Bullen,  traveled  down  river  in  search  of  funds.  Bullen 
met  with  little  success  and  reported  that  money  was  as  scarce  in 
the  Mississippi  River  communities  as  in  Eau  Claire. 

Although  improved  sales  and  collections  soon  enabled  the  com- 
pany to  pay  all  old  accounts  and  most  current  obligations,  the 
prosperity  was  short  lived.  During  the  middle  years  of  the  1870's, 
finances  steadily  worsened  and  at  times  the  firm  approached  in- 
solvency. Even  before  the  panic  of  1873,  money  was  scarce  on  this 
frontier.  In  the  fall  of  1872  Daniel  Shaw  traveled  down  river  with 
a  two-fold  objective:  to  improve  lagging  collections  and  to  secure 
discounts  on  $8,000  worth  of  notes  he  had  received  for  delivered 
lumber.  He  collected  nothing  and  his  repeated  attempts  to  dis- 
count the  notes  at  Burlington,  Keokuk,  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
Winona  failed.  Undaunted  by  his  failure,  Shaw  ordered  that  ex- 
penses be  cut  wherever  possible  and  that  the  firm  continue. 

By  heroic  efforts  the  management  secured  enough  money  to 
meet  current  expenses  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  long-term  loans 
during  the  dreary  months  of  1873  and  1874.  Collections  continued 
slow  and  usually  took  the  form  of  deferred  notes  which  could  be 
discounted  only  at  ruinous  rates  and  with  difficulty.  When  Daniel 
Shaw  personally  attempted  to  collect  from  a  customer  who  owed 
him  $3,100,  he  secured  only  a  hundred  dollars.  Lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  pay  his  workers  at  the  end  of  the  regular  season  forced 
Shaw  to  run  his  sawmill  an  additional  month  in  1874.  After  all 
attempts  to  borrow  money  failed,  Shaw  as  a  last  resort  sold  a 
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group  of  very  fine  pine  saw  logs  to  a  financially  more  stable  lum- 
berman, Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  and  used  the  money  to  pay  the 
employees.  Improved  collections  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fall 
rejuvenated  Shaw's  spirits,  and  he  prophesied  that  the  worst  was 
over  and  that  with  good  fortune  and  a  further  curtailment  of 
expenses  the  company  soon  would  be  able  to  retire  all  its  out- 
standing indebtedness. 

His  optimism  proved  premature  because  unfavorable  weather 
coupled  with  the  continued  business  depression  caused  new  and 
even  greater  financial  crises.  In  the  spring  of  1877  a  "hung-up" 
drive  resulted  in  a  late  beginning  of  milling  and  rafting.  There- 
fore the  company  began  the  month  of  July  with  receipts  $75,000 
below  normal  and  was  unable  to  meet  its  notes  and  current  ac- 
counts when  they  came  due.  When  George  B.  Shaw,  secretary  of 
the  company,  requested  that  each  creditor  grant  the  company  addi- 
tional time  for  payment,  he  emphasized  that  no  one  should  regard 
the  present  inability  to  meet  its  obligations  as  a  reflection  on  the 
company's  credit.  His  protestations  were  a  sign  of  the  existing 
financial  weakness.  Full  production  at  the  mill,  favorable  rafting 
conditions,  and  improved  lumber  sales— but  at  bargain  prices- 
ended  the  most  pressing  financial  problems,  but  the  company  re- 
mained heavily  in  debt  and  its  supply  of  operating  capital  was 
dangerously  low. 

Another  crisis  developed  the  following  year  when  a  log  shortage 
forced  the  closing  of  the  sawmill  for  five  weeks.  When  the  com- 
pany failed  either  to  pay  its  current  expenses  or  to  meet  its 
long-term  obligations,  rumors  began  to  circulate  that  the  Shaws 
were  bankrupt.  Branding  the  rumors  as  "malicious  falsehoods," 
George  B.  Shaw  refuted  the  reports  and  sent  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  firm's  financial  soundness  to  the  credit  bureaus  to  convince 
them  that  his  company  was  solvent.2 

Although  no  great  or  immediate  change  occurred  in  Shaw 
finances,  a  gradual  improvement  in  lumber  sales  and  collections 
enabled  the  company  to  meet  its  current  obligations  during  1879. 
George  B.  Shaw  still  arranged  discounts  on  commercial  paper  and 
company  notes  with  difficulty  and  at  high  interest  rates,  but  he 

2  George  B.  Shaw  to  H.  H.  Stevens,  August  14,  1878;  same  to  Friend 
Hopkins,  August  14,  1878;  same  to  W.  E.  V.  Maynard,  August  22,  1878, 
Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 
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reported  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  financial  status  of  his 
company  was  better  than  at  any  time  in  the  preceding  six  years 
and  that  he  anticipated  the  improvement  would  be  permanent. 

Since  the  company  never  experienced  such  financial  difficul- 
ties again,  his  prediction  was  warranted.  However,  the  company 
throughout  its  remaining  history  was  consistently  a  debtor,  and 
interest  payments  in  the  aggregate  entailed  a  considerable  drain 
upon  the  business.  Interest  rates,  seldom  if  ever  below  5  per  cent, 
were  often  almost  ruinously  high.  Interest  and  discount  rates  var- 
ied with  the  source  and  type  of  the  loan,  its  collateral  backing, 
the  existing  necessities  of  the  company,  and  the  general  financial 
status  of  the  country  at  the  moment. 

The  rates  tended  to  fall  as  the  decades  passed.  Although  ex- 
treme necessity  upon  the  part  of  the  company  had  caused  it  to 
pay  higher  rates  to  get  additional  credit  for  short  periods,  in  the 
1870's  most  of  its  notes  and  commercial  paper  discounted  locally 
had  been  placed  at  10  per  cent.  During  those  years  much  of  the 
credit  which  the  company  utilized  was  obtained  through  connec- 
tions in  Maine,  and  the  interest  rates  on  loans  from  the  East  varied 
more  than  on  those  obtained  in  the  West  but  tended  to  be  lower. 
At  a  time  when  western  discounts  of  10  per  cent  were  customary, 
although  not  always  obtainable,  eastern  rates  of  7.3  to  8  per  cent 
were  commonplace.  By  the  early  1890's  the  Eau  Claire  banks  were 
discounting  Shaw  paper  at  7  per  cent,  and  first-rate  paper  could 
be  discounted  at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee  at  the 
same  figure.  By  the  end  of  the  nineties  loans  were  received  from 
a  Chicago  bank  at  5  per  cent. 

The  company's  borrowed  funds  were  obtained  from  numerous 
outside  sources.  Through  the  decades  from  i860  to  1890  the 
company  turned  repeatedly  to  friends  and  relatives  in  the  East 
for  needed  funds  to  supplement  the  limited  credit  facilities  of  the 
western  country. 

Daniel  Shaw's  roots  extended  back  to  the  state  of  Maine,  where 
his  brother,  Milton  G.  Shaw,  resided.  The  latter  was  a  man  of 
substantial  wealth3  and  was  usually  in  a  position  to  give  his 
western  lumberman  brother  direct  and  extensive  financial  aid  in 
the  form  of  personal  loans  and  even  greater  indirect  aid  by  en- 

3  Hatch,  pp.  805-6. 
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dorsing  notes  of  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company.  On  many 
occasions  the  lumber  company,  in  need  of  additional  credit,  sent 
blank  notes  to  Milton  G.  for  him  to  endorse  and  return.  Pertinent 
information  was  inserted  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  time  and  place  of  payment,  and  the 
endorsed  note  was  sent  to  some  credit  institution  for  discounting. 

When  Daniel  Shaw  died  in  1881,  his  elder  son,  Eugene,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency  of  the  company.  Within  a  few  months, 
Milton  G.  became  dissatisfied  with  Eugene's  management  and 
refused  to  continue  either  endorsing  notes  or  loaning  money.  Since 
Milton  G/s  endorsement  and  loans  were  so  necessary  to  company 
finances— at  the  moment  $50,000  worth  of  endorsements  and 
$10,000  worth  of  direct  loans— Eugene  proposed  to  provide  ade- 
quate collateral  to  protect  all  Shaw  notes  owned  by  or  endorsed  by 
his  uncle.  The  latter  agreed  and  Eugene  deeded  to  him  one-half 
and  two-thirds  interests  in  specified  pinelands  which  the  lumber 
company  did  not  intend  to  cut  for  several  years.  When  company 
finances  improved  so  that  endorsements  were  no  longer  needed, 
Milton  G.  transferred  the  lands  to  the  lumber  company  by  a  quit- 
claim deed. 

Several  other  individuals  in  Maine  provided  additional  credit 
lines.  Through  the  1870'$  and  the  early  years  of  the  i88o's  the 
company  borrowed  large  amounts  of  money  from  Bradstreet 
Brothers  of  South  Gardiner,  Maine,  and  from  the  Gardiner 
National  Bank,  of  which  Joseph  S.  Bradstreet  was  president.4 
Much  of  this  credit  was  extended  without  any  collateral  other 
than  the  promise  of  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  to  pay. 
The  two  major  stockholders  of  the  company,  Daniel  Shaw  and 
Charles  A.  Bullen,  usually  personally  endorsed  the  paper;  and,  if 
the  Shaw  lines  of  credit  were  overloaded  or  the  company's  credit 
seemed  to  be  impaired  momentarily,  the  Bradstreets  required  the 
further  endorsement  of  Milton  G.  Shaw.  On  several  occasions 
commercial  paper  obtained  by  the  Shaws  in  lieu  of  cash  collections 
was  discounted  by  the  bank.  In  addition  to  discounting  Shaw 
paper,  the  eastern  bank  used  its  good  offices  to  augment  credit 

4  Bradstreet  Brothers  was  a  Maine  logging  and  sawing  concern,  which  milled 
spruce  timber  for  the  New  York  market.  Henry  D.  Kingsbury  and  Simeon  L. 
Deyo  (editors),  Illustrated  History  of  Kennebec  County,  Maine,  p.  621. 
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by  placing  notes  drawn  by  the  Wisconsin  company  with  business- 
men in  the  Gardiner  neighborhood. 

Although  the  Shaws  depended  heavily  upon  their  eastern  friends 
for  the  loans  necessary  to  weather  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
1870^  and  the  early  i88o's,  the  company  throughout  its  existence 
also  drew  extensively  upon  the  credit  facilities  of  local  banks.  Eau 
Claire  banks  granted  credit  lines  to  the  extent  of  their  limited 
resources.  Banks  in  nearby  small  communities  provided  the  man- 
agement with  other  limited  credit  lines,  and  larger  banks  around 
the  periphery  of  the  Shaw  territory  made  more  extensive  loans  to 
the  company.  At  least  two  of  the  Eau  Claire  banks,  Eau  Claire 
National  Bank  and  the  Chippewa  Valley  Bank,  extended  the 
company  credit  lines  averaging  twenty  thousand  dollars  each,  and 
the  company  borrowed  extensively  from  banks  in  the  nearby  com- 
munities of  Hudson  and  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

Banks  in  the  neighboring  metropolitan  centers  of  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  and  especially  Milwaukee,  provided  much  of  the  operat- 
ing capital.  During  the  1870^  and  early  1880's  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  banks  discounted,  at  rates  ranging  up  to  10  per  cent, 
many  Shaw  notes  and  also  several  thousand  dollars  each  month 
of  "good  business  paper"  collected  by  the  company.  Of  the  several 
neighboring  metropolitan  banks  which  provided  extensive  credit, 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee  played  by  far  the  leading 
role. 

The  financial  needs  of  the  company  caused  it  to  look  to  more 
distant  metropolitan  centers  than  those  just  reviewed.  Detroit, 
Boston,  and  Chicago  banks,  with  their  greater  capital  accumula- 
tions, were  in  a  position  to  extend  credit  to  the  concern.  During 
the  i87o's  and  the  early  1880's  the  company  drew  on  a  small 
credit  line  at  the  People's  Savings  Bank  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  As 
long  as  the  company  maintained  a  flour  mill  and  shipped  flour  to 
eastern  seaboard  markets,  an  account  was  kept  with  the  Market 
National  Bank  of  Boston.  Commercial  paper  secured  from  sales 
of  flour  often  was  discounted  at  this  bank.  From  time  to  time, 
when  discounts  were  especially  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  West, 
commercial  paper  secured  from  Mississippi  Valley  lumber  custom- 
ers as  well  as  promissory  notes  of  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Com- 
pany were  sent  to  this  institution  for  discount.  Various  Chicago 
banks  always  provided  a  large  share  of  Shaw  loans  and  discounts. 
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Banks  in  several  of  the  down-river  towns  which  lined  the  Iowa 
and  Illinois  shores  of  the  Mississippi  River  provided  other  im- 
portant sources  of  credit.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  1890'$  much 
of  the  lumber  product  of  the  Shaw  mill  was  rafted  down  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  wholesalers  in  these  rapidly  developing 
river  towns.  The  wholesalers  often  settled  for  the  delivered  lum- 
ber by  giving  the  Shaw  company  6o-day,  90-day,  120-day,  or  longer, 
promissory  notes.  In  order  to  realize  immediately  or  as  quickly  as 
possible  upon  this  commercial  paper  and  thus  meet  its  own  press- 
ing financial  obligations,  the  company  sent  the  paper  forward  for 
discounting  to  one  of  the  banks  serving  the  community  in  which 
the  sale  was  consummated.  The  local  banker,  better  informed 
about  the  financial  status  of  the  businessmen  of  his  locality,  was 
more  apt  to  receive  such  paper  for  discount  than  were  those  in 
more  distant  communities.  From  this  practice  of  sending  commer- 
cial paper  to  the  down-river  banks  for  discounting,  the  next  step 
was  to  forward  the  Shaw  company's  own  promissory  notes  to  the 
same  institutions  with  the  request  that  the  paper  be  discounted. 
Beginning  slowly  in  the  i86o's,  the  number  and  amount  of  dis- 
counts and  loans  secured  in  down-river  communities  increased 
rapidly  during  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  1 870*8.  Extreme 
shortage  of  operating  capital  forced  the  company  to  renew  its 
notes  again  and  again,  but  improved  finances  in  the  i88o's  en- 
abled the  Shaws  to  abandon  these  credit  lines. 

The  company's  subsidiary  retail  lumberyards  provided  an  easy 
and  commonly  used  method  of  securing  additional  funds.  These 
retail  yards  secured  much  of  their  lumber  from  the  parent  organi- 
zation and  commonly  settled  for  delivered  lumber  by  giving  prom- 
issory notes  which  were  sent  forward  for  discounting  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  commercial  paper  of  any  other  customer.  When- 
ever the  parent  organization  had  secured  discounts  on  all  of  its 
standard  commercial  paper  and  had  borrowed  every  dollar  possible 
upon  the  basis  of  its  own  promissory  notes,  but  was  still  in  need 
of  additional  operating  capital,  the  Shaws  simulated  commercial 
paper  and  presented  it  for  discount.  Frequently,  George  B.  Shaw, 
secretary  of  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  and  the  officer 
customarily  in  charge  of  financial  matters,  mailed  blank  notes  to 
the  presidents  of  the  subsidiaries  with  explicit  directions  as  to  the 
amount,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  time  and  place  of  payment 
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which  were  to  be  inserted  upon  the  blank.  As  soon  as  the  head  of 
the  retail  yard  had  rilled  in  the  pertinent  information  and  signed 
the  paper,  he  returned  the  note  to  Shaw.  Then  Shaw  mailed  the 
simulated  note  (ostensibly  customer's  paper)  to  one  of  the  banks 
where  the  Shaw  company  currently  did  business  and  requested  that 
the  paper  be  discounted. 

The  company's  credit  lines  were  often  so  full  that  additional 
discounts  were  unobtainable  on  its  own  notes  or  on  commercial 
paper  collected  from  its  customers  and  subsidiaries.  Under  such 
circumstances  George  B.  Shaw  forwarded  the  promissory  note 
of  one  of  the  subsidiaries  with  a  request  that  it  be  discounted 
for  the  retail  yard  as  a  special  favor  to  the  Shaw  company.  He 
emphasized  that  the  subsidiary  was  an  entity  within  itself  and 
that  the  paper  should  be  charged  to  the  subsidiary's  line,  not  to 
that  of  the  parent  concern.5  When  a  note  or  a  draft  of  a  sub- 
sidiary reached  maturity,  another  note  or  draft  of  the  other 
subsidiary  or  of  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  was  used  to 
provide  payment.  Then,  when  the  latter  note  or  draft  in  its  turn 
reached  maturity,  a  note  or  a  draft  of  the  first  subsidiary  was  pre- 
sented in  lieu  of  payment,  and  so  on  indefinitely  or  until  improved 
finances  made  possible  the  retirement  of  the  paper. 

The  company  created  further  operating  capital  for  itself  by 
exchanging  endorsements  and  acceptances  with  two  lumber  whole- 
sale concerns,  E.  R.  Lumbert  and  Company  and  Ronse,  Dean, 
and  Company,  both  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  One  or  the  other  of  the 
wholesale  companies  drew  a  promissory  note  on  itself  and  sent 
it  to  George  B.  Shaw  for  endorsement  by  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber 
Company.  Shaw  then  forwarded  the  endorsed  paper  to  one  of 
his  banks  and  requested  that  the  double-name  paper  be  discounted 
as  a  favor  to  him.  Conversely,  the  other  companies  endorsed  Shaw 
promissory  notes  and  presented  them  as  double-name  paper  to 
their  banks  for  discounting.  When  notes  or  acceptances  ma- 
tured, each  company  was  expected  to  pay  or  arrange  for  its  own 
obligations. 

5  Originally  one  of  the  retail  yards  was  known  as  Daniel  Shaw  and  Com- 
pany, Sabula,  Iowa.  Consequently,  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  the  fiction  that 
the  yard  was  completely  independent.  The  Shaw  correspondent  (Joseph  S. 
Bradstreet)  in  South  Gardiner,  Maine,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  place 
any  more  paper  emanating  from  an  obvious  Shaw  connection.  To  obviate  this 
problem  the  yard  was  incorporated  as  the  Sabula  Lumber  Company. 
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Financially  hard  pressed  millmen  sought  to  spread  the  financial 
burden,  incident  to  cutting,  milling,  and  transporting  timber,  by 
obtaining  advances  from  their  larger  customers  during  the  late 
fall  and  winter  logging  season  for  lumber  to  be  delivered  the 
following  spring  and  summer.  As  long  as  Shaw  lumber  was  rafted 
down  the  Mississippi  to  be  sold  in  large  lots  to  the  down-river 
wholesalers,  the  company  annually  borrowed  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars  from  its  customers.  In  the  contracts  negotiated 
between  the  lumber  company  and  its  customers  the  latter  prom- 
ised to  loan  a  specified  amount  of  money  at  a  stated  rate  of 
interest6  in  advance  of  lumber  deliveries.  In  return  the  Shaws 
promised  to  deliver  a  designated  amount— from  500,000  to 
5,000,000  board  feet— of  lumber  of  various  grades  on  or  before 
certain  dates  during  the  ensuing  rafting  season.  Advances  were 
usually  made  on  lumber  to  be  sawed  during  the  first  days  of  the 
milling  season,  but  sometimes  advanced  payment  was  made  on 
milled  lumber  that  was  laid  up  over  the  winter  owing  to  the  closing 
of  navigation  before  it  could  be  delivered.  In  such  cases  the 
lumber  was  rafted  to  the  customer  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
navigation  season. 

Since  neither  party  to  the  agreement  was  anxious  to  establish 
the  selling  price  from  six  to  nine  months  in  advance  of  delivery, 
the  contract  usually  provided  that  the  lumber  should  be  sold  at 
the  prevailing  price  in  the  local  market  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
less  an  abatement  of  50  cents  per  thousand  board  feet  granted  as 
an  extra  recompense  for  the  accommodation.  The  establishment 
of  the  sales  price  proved  to  be  a  troublesome  source  of  controversy. 
Since  lumber  on  which  advances  were  made  was  usually  the  first 
lumber  of  the  new  season  to  arrive  in  each  down-river  market, 
there  was  little  basis  on  which  to  determine  price.  Whatever  price 
was  established  for  the  first  raft  would  likely  be  the  price  for  all 
lumber  sold  in  that  community  for  the  first  half  of  the  season,  so 
the  manufacturer  wished  to  set  the  price  as  high  as  possible,  while 
the  wholesaler  had  a  similar  interest  in  making  the  price  as  low 
as  possible.  To  solve  this  problem,  most  contracts  authorized  the 
manufacturer  to  sell  his  lumber  in  other  Mississippi  River  markets, 

6  The  interest  rates  gradually  declined  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  During  the  1860's  and  1870's  10  per  cent  interest  was  usually  col- 
lected. 
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after  first  giving  the  wholesaler  the  privilege  of  purchasing  at  the 
same  price.  If  the  lumber  was  sold  to  other  parties,  the  lumberman 
repaid  the  amount  of  money  advanced  plus  accrued  interest. 

After  1890  the  improved  status  of  finances,  plus  the  greater 
willingness  and  ability  of  Eau  Claire  and  Milwaukee  banks  to 
provide  operating  capital,  made  the  haphazard  credit  arrangements 
of  the  past  unnecessary.  The  company  was  no  longer  forced  to 
spread  its  discounts  among  a  score  or  more  of  banking  institutions 
covering  a  diverse  area.  Eastern  friends  and  relatives  were  seldom 
called  upon  for  aid  and  down-river  banks  only  upon  occasion. 
Some  discounts  were  secured  in  Boston,  but  the  Detroit  credit  line 
had  been  severed.  By  the  1890^  the  subsidiary  yards  had  been 
sold,  and  the  practice  of  exchanging  endorsements  with  other 
lumber  concerns  had  been  abandoned.  Another  frontier  boot- 
strap enterprise  had  developed  and  prospered  and  had  success- 
fully weathered  the  financial  pitfalls  inherent  in  business  opera- 
tions in  areas  of  inadequate  capital  and  credit  facilities. 

The  experience  of  the  company  in  its  slow  development  to 
financial  strength  and  independence  illustrates  what  was  happen- 
ing in  its  region  as  in  other  newer  regions  as  they  grew  to  their 
maturity.  Enlarged  transportation  networks  and  increased  regional 
population  improved  and  ever  widened  the  markets  for  lumber. 
The  improved  financial  status  of  Shaw  customers  made  collections 
more  prompt  and  certain.  The  Shaws,  like  others,  from  their  suc- 
cessful operations  built  up  their  own  financial  strength  by  reinvest- 
ment of  profits  in  the  business.  At  the  same  time,  Eau  Claire  and 
its  entire  trade  and  banking  territory  moved  over  from  a  raw 
frontier  status  plagued  by  inadequate  capital  and  credit  to  a  stable, 
settled,  integrated  economy  with  substantial  capital  resources  and 
progressively  less  financial  dependence  upon  the  East. 
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The  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company 
in  Retrospect 


This  has  been  the  story  of  one  company's  exploitation  of  a 
great  natural  resource.  The  story  began  in  1856  when  Daniel 
Shaw,  a  member  of  a  family  long  engaged  in  lumbering  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  migrated  to  the  timber  frontier  of  northwest 
Wisconsin.  The  story  ended  in  1912  when  the  Daniel  Shaw 
Lumber  Company  stopped  operations  because  it  had  exhausted 
its  stumpage.  During  the  intervening  years  the  company  acquired 
thousands  of  acres  of  Wisconsin  timberland,  cut  and  removed 
uncounted  millions  of  board  feet  of  saw  logs  from  that  land, 
floated  down  the  Chippewa  and  its  tributaries  or  railroad  hauled 
those  logs  to  the  sawmill  at  Eau  Claire  for  manufacture,  and 
rafted  or  railroad  hauled  the  manufactured  lumber  to  a  growing 
market  which  finally  reached  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Atlantic. 

Change  has  been  the  keynote  of  the  story.  In  part  the  changes 
involved  expansion  of  existing  facilities,  in  part  they  grew  out  of 
the  economic  development  of  Eau  Claire  and  the  Chippewa  val- 
ley, and  in  part  they  reflected  the  Shaws'  efforts  either  to  solve  or 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  problems  inherent  in  all  busi- 
nesses and  to  those  special  problems  common  to  the  lumber 
business. 

Like  any  successful  business,  the  company  made  several  changes 
which  merely  involved  expansion  of  existing  facilities.  When 
Daniel  Shaw  began  lumbering  in  Wisconsin,  he  established  two 
logging  camps  several  miles  upstream  from  Eau  Claire.  It  soon 
became  apparent  to  him  that  two  logging  crews  composed  of 
twelve  men  each  could  not  cut  enough  saw  logs  to  supply  his 
sawmill.  During  the  next  few  years,  he  increased  the  number  of 
logging  crews  to  a  dozen  or  more  comprising  a  hundred  or  more 
men  each.  Nevertheless,  demand  for  saw  logs  continued  to  exceed 
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the  supply.  A  further  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of  logging 
crews  would  require  the  investment  of  large  sums  of  his  com- 
pany's limited  capital  in  logging  kits.  Moreover,  the  employment 
of  good  camp  foremen  presented  a  problem.  Many  foremen  who 
successfully  managed  the  small-scale  logging  crews  of  the  early 
days  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  overseeing  the  operations  of  the 
much  larger  crews  of  the  later  years.  In  many  cases  camp  fore- 
men had  invested  part  of  their  wages  in  a  small  logging  kit  of 
their  own  and  had  begun  to  log  specified  acreages  for  lumber 
companies  on  a  custom  basis.  The  more  capable  prospered,  ac- 
quired large  logging  kits,  and  employed  many  of  the  best  loggers. 
Therefore,  to  supplement  the  cut  of  his  logging  crews,  Daniel 
Shaw,  and  following  his  death  Eugene  Shaw,  employed  many  of 
these  jobbers  and  also  numerous  farmer-loggers  to  log  land  or 
stumpage  which  the  company  owned.  Likewise  many  of  the 
farmer-loggers  cut  timber  from  their  own  homesteads  and  sold 
the  saw  logs  to  the  lumber  company. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  logging  crews  and 
the  employment  of  custom  loggers  indirectly  changed  the  meth- 
ods and  enlarged  the  area  of  Shaw  cutting.  The  first  two  crews 
cut  logs  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Chippewa  and  banked  the  timber 
with  go-devils.  However,  continued  and  expanded  logging  soon 
exhausted  the  supply  of  shore  timber  and  necessitated  sled  haul- 
ing. Instead  of  dragging  the  logs  to  the  bank  with  a  go-devil,  the 
men  skidded  them  to  a  centrally  located  skidway  or  landing 
whence  other  workers  loaded  the  logs  on  sleds  and  hauled  them 
to  the  river.  Sled  hauling  encouraged  logging  of  back  timber,  but 
the  cost  of  long  hauls  made  it  impractical  to  cut  timber  located 
more  than  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  driving  stream.  Conse- 
quently the  company  periodically  purchased  additional  land  and 
stumpage  and  relocated  its  camps  farther  and  farther  up  the 
Chippewa  and  its  tributaries.  In  each  new  location,  logging  meth- 
ods went  through  the  same  cycle:  banking  of  shore  timber  with 
go-devils,  hauling  more  distant  timber  on  sleds,  and  relocating 
farther  upstream. 

Increased  logging  also  led  to  changes  in  driving  methods.  When 
Daniel  Shaw  began  logging  in  the  Chippewa  valley,  each  lumber- 
man drove  his  own  logs  from  the  woods  to  his  sawmill.  As  the 
logging  area  retreated  farther  and  farther  upstream  from  Eau 
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Claire,  driving  costs  increased  proportionately.  Smallness  of  the 
drives  on  the  tributaries  increased  per-unit  costs  further.  Therefore 
lumbermen  combined  their  efforts.  Instead  of  each  company  driv- 
ing its  own  logs,  the  company  that  banked  the  largest  number  of 
logs  on  a  tributary  conducted  the  drive  on  that  stream.  Other 
loggers  paid  a  small  fee  to  have  their  logs  driven  into  the  main 
river.  For  a  few  years,  even  on  the  Chippewa,  the  largest  logger 
drove  all  the  logs  on  a  custom  basis.  However,  Chippewa  drives 
soon  became  so  large  that  no  one  lumberman  was  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility.  Interested  lumbermen  experimented 
briefly  with  collective  drives  in  which  each  logging  company  sent 
a  crew  of  men  to  participate  in  the  drive.  Disagreements  developed 
over  the  amount  of  work  done  and  the  amount  of  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  various  companies  and  the  collective  drives  were 
abandoned. 

Since  the  cost  of  separate  drives  by  each  company  was  prohibi- 
tive and  since  collective  drives  caused  disagreements  and  bickering, 
lumbermen  sought  another  solution.  They  organized  independent 
log-driving  companies  that  operated  the  drive  and  charged  each 
lumber  company  a  specified  fee  for  the  amount  of  logs  driven. 
During  the  i88o's  and  1890'$  the  Chippewa  Logging  Company 
handled  the  drives  on  the  Chippewa  and  its  more  important  tribu- 
taries. Individual  lumber  companies  continued  to  drive  the  logs 
down  the  lesser  streams  to  the  main  river.  When  Eugene  Shaw 
was  short  of  logs  he  often  sent  a  crew  of  his  own  men  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  driving  company  and  thus  expedite  the 
movement  of  his  logs  to  Eau  Claire. 

Increased  demand  for  Shaw  lumber  necessitated  not  only  ex- 
panded logging  but  also  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  saw- 
mill. Both  the  original  mill  and  the  replacement  built  following 
the  1867  fire  were  small  and  primitive  by  later  standards  and  were 
unable  to  produce  enough  to  supply  the  growing  market.  For- 
tunately inventive  and  enterprising  manufacturers  produced  faster 
and  more  efficient  head-saws  and  resaws  during  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  As  the  new  machinery  became  available, 
the  Shaws  replaced  their  old  equipment.  In  addition,  the  mill 
building  was  enlarged,  additional  saws  were  purchased,  and  labor- 
saving  "live"  rolls  were  installed  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the 
lumber  within  the  mill. 
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When  the  completion  of  rail  lines  to  Eau  Claire  permitted 
direct  rail  shipment  of  lumber,  the  company  was  freed  from  its 
former  dependence  on  the  wholesalers  in  the  Mississippi  River 
towns.  But  rail  shipments  presented  a  new  problem  which  de- 
manded solution.  Rafted  lumber  had  been  shipped  in  a  rough  and 
green  condition  and  the  wholesalers  had  dried  and  planed  the 
lumber  before  offering  it  for  sale.  Since  most  customers  demanded 
this  service,  Eugene  Shaw  had  to  make  an  extensive  investment  in 
a  planing  mill,  a  drying  kiln,  and  drying  sheds  before  he  could  sell 
his  lumber  directly  to  retail  yards. 

Improved  facilities  and  more  efficient  operation  of  the  mill 
increased  the  annual  cut  to  slightly  over  thirty  million  board  feet, 
if  shingles  and  lath  were  included.  However,  by  1900  Eugene  Shaw 
realized  that  lack  of  stumpage  soon  would  force  his  company  out 
of  the  lumber  business  and  so  he  refused  to  invest  any  of  his  lim- 
ited capital  in  new  or  additional  machinery. 

While  increased  demand  caused  a  steady  expansion  of  logging, 
driving,  and  milling  operations,  the  economic  development  of 
Eau  Claire  and  the  Chippewa  valley  encouraged  the  company 
to  abandon  many  non-lumbering  activities.  When  Daniel  Shaw 
started  lumbering  along  the  banks  of  the  Chippewa  in  the  mid- 
1850's,  he  discovered  that  the  sparse  farm  population  of  the  area 
did  not  produce  enough  meat,  grain,  and  vegetables  to  supply  the 
needs  of  his  men  and  draft  animals.  Therefore  he  established  his 
own  farm  to  raise  food  and  his  own  gristmill  to  process  grain  for 
human  and  stock  consumption.  Absence  of  trading  facilities  at 
the  up-river  lumber  camps  made  the  establishment  of  a  company 
store  advisable.  Inadequate  boarding  facilities  for  mill  employees 
at  Eau  Claire  led  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
company  boarding  house.  Similarly,  when  lumbermen  introduced 
towboats  on  the  Mississippi  to  improve  the  rafting  technique, 
Shaw  purchased  and  maintained  his  own  raft  boat.  Although  cir- 
cumstances forced  him  into  such  non-lumbering  operations  as 
farming,  grain  grinding,  merchandising,  and  towing,  many  of 
these  side  lines  earned  additional  profits  and  so  Shaw  maintained 
them  long  after  the  conditions  that  caused  their  growth  had 
changed.  However,  with  the  passage  of  time  Eau  Claire  and  the 
Chippewa  valley  lost  their  frontier  complexion.  Additional  farmers 
migrated  to  the  valley,  settled  on  cut-over  or  thinly  forested  lands, 
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and  produced  an  agricultural  surplus  that  they  offered  to  sell  to 
lumbermen.  Pioneer  businessmen  joined  the  rush  to  this  lumber- 
ing frontier  and  invested  their  capital  in  stores  and  gristmills. 
Other  settlers  opened  additional  boarding  houses  in  Eau  Claire. 
Likewise  several  river  captains  established  custom  towboat  service 
on  the  Mississippi.  The  influx  made  Eau  Claire  a  stable,  settled, 
integrated  community  and  the  importance  of  the  adjuncts  to  the 
lumber  company  diminished  rapidly.  Competitors  who  engaged 
in  those  non-lumbering  fields  exclusively  provided  the  goods  and 
services  at  a  price  which  the  Shaws  could  not  match.  Conse- 
quently, after  he  became  president  of  the  company,  Eugene  Shaw 
abandoned  the  peripheral  interests  one  by  one  and  concentrated 
his  attention  on  logging,  milling,  and  selling. 

Economic  development  of  Eau  Claire  and  the  Chippewa  valley 
as  reflected  in  the  expanded  rail  network  in  the  area  had  far- 
reaching  effects  on  Shaw  operations.  By  the  time  independent  log- 
driving  companies  solved  the  driving  problem,  the  company  had 
cut  practically  all  of  its  timber  that  was  located  close  enough  to 
any  driving  stream  to  warrant  sled  hauling.  Fortunately  the  rail 
lines  provided  a  means  of  hauling  remote  timber  to  the  sawmill. 
Since  his  company  was  so  short  of  timber  close  to  driving  streams, 
Eugene  Shaw  was  the  first  in  his  area  to  use  railroad  logging. 
When  this  type  of  logging  proved  to  be  practical,  he  purchased 
thousands  of  acres  of  either  land  or  stumpage  which  were  located 
close  to  a  rail  line  but  remote  from  any  driving  stream  and 
instructed  his  logging  crews  and  custom  loggers  to  cut  the  timber 
from  these  remote  lands  and  load  the  logs  on  the  railroad  cars 
for  shipment  to  the  sawmill. 

Although  in  most  cases  timber  that  was  located  close  to  a 
driving  stream  could  be  driven  to  the  mill  for  less  than  it  could 
be  hauled  by  rail,  the  constant  threat  of  a  partial  or  complete 
failure  of  the  drive  caused  Shaw  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
railroad  logging  during  the  final  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  After  1909  he  used 
railroad  logging  exclusively. 

When  Shaw  logging  crews  began  to  use  the  expanding  rail 
facilities,  they  were  no  longer  forced  to  confine  their  cutting  to 
the  banks  of  the  driving  streams  and  the  loggers  changed  their 
methods  to  fit  the  new  hauling  medium.  Likewise,  when  the 
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company  began  to  use  the  expanding  rail  facilities  to  ship  lumber 
to  market,  it  was  no  longer  forced  to  confine  its  sales  to  the  whole- 
salers located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  company 
changed  its  shipping  methods  to  fit  the  new  medium.  Although 
rail  shipments  offered  many  advantages,  Eugene  Shaw  soon  found 
that  high  freight  rates  from  Eau  Claire  as  compared  with  those 
paid  by  Winona,  La  Crosse,  and  other  Mississippi  River  manu- 
facturers negated  anticipated  financial  gains.  For  more  than  a 
decade  Shaw  and  other  Eau  Claire  manufacturers  attempted  to 
secure  more  equitable  freight  rates  both  by  informal  agreement 
and  by  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission— but  to 
no  avail.  Faced  with  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  the  markets 
of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  at  Missouri  River  points,  Shaw  sought 
a  solution  in  more  distant  markets.  Fortunately,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  were 
willing  to  pay  high  enough  prices  for  Wisconsin  lumber  to  cover 
freight  charges  for  the  long  haul  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  More- 
over, shipments  to  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tucky customers  were  not  affected  by  the  rate  differentials.  There- 
fore, rail  shipments  of  finished  lumber  increased  rapidly  and  after 
1901  replaced  rafting  entirely. 

Meanwhile  improved  railroad  facilities  changed  marketing  prac- 
tices. During  the  i86o's,  1870's,  and  early  i88o's,  the  company 
maintained  several  small  retail  yards  in  the  down-river  communi- 
ties as  a  means  of  marketing  less  desirable  grades  of  lumber  and 
surplus  good  lumber.  Since  the  retail  yards  never  had  sold  as  much 
as  expected  and  since  strained  relations  often  had  developed  be- 
tween the  manufacturing  company  and  the  local  managers,  Eugene 
Shaw  retired  from  the  retail  sales  field  when  lumber  shipments  by 
rail  made  possible  far  more  numerous  markets  for  his  product. 
At  almost  the  same  time  the  greatly  widened  sales  area  resulting 
from  rail  shipments  forced  him  to  use  more  and  more  commission 
men  to  handle  lumber  sales  in  distant  markets.  As  early  as  the 
mid-i  870^  the  company  had  used  one  or  two  of  these  lumber 
agents  to  help  with  sales  and  deliveries  of  rafted  lumber,  but  rail 
shipments  to  widely  separated  parts  of  the  Midwest  necessitated 
the  employment  of  a  score  or  more  commission  men  by  the  i89o's. 

When  rail  shipments  opened  new  markets  for  Shaw  lumber, 
the  consequent  increased  sales  accelerated  the  change  in  the  species 
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the  company  offered  to  the  trade.  As  his  pine  stumpage  ap- 
proached exhaustion,  Eugene  Shaw  waged  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  create  a  market  for  hemlock.  He  had  hardly  established  hemlock 
in  the  minds  of  his  customers  as  a  worthy  substitute  for  pine  when 
the  approaching  exhaustion  of  his  hemlock  and  even  of  his  hard- 
wood stumpage  limited  the  amount  that  he  could  offer  to  the 
trade  of  these  less  desirable  species. 

Some  changes  reflected  the  Shaws'  efforts  either  to  solve  or  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  two  very  common  business  problems, 
lack  of  sufficient  capital  and  slowness  of  collections.  Although  the 
elder  Shaw  began  his  company  with  a  limited  amount  of  capital, 
he  soon  realized  that  if  his  business  was  to  continue  and  prosper 
he  must  invest  heavily  in  additional  land  or  stumpage,  in  addi- 
tional logging  and  sawing  equipment,  and  in  numerous  other 
adjuncts  to  the  lumber  industry.  Lacking  additional  capital  of  his 
own,  he  borrowed  extensively  and  at  almost  ruinously  high  interest 
rates  to  finance  expansion  and  often  even  to  pay  current  operating 
expenses.  During  the  early  years,  and  especially  during  the  hard 
times  of  the  1870's,  collections  on  delivered  lumber  were  very 
slow.  When  customers  finally  paid,  they  commonly  gave  ninety- 
day  notes  in  lieu  of  cash  payment  and  the  manufacturer's  financial 
plight  forced  him  to  discount  this  commercial  paper  to  secure 
needed  funds.  Limited  credit  facilities  in  the  western  country, 
plus  the  unfavorable  condition  of  company  finances,  forced  the 
management  to  turn  to  friends  and  relatives  in  the  East  for  needed 
loans  and  discounts. 

Incorporation  of  the  company  in  1874  only  slightly  broadened 
its  capital  base  because  the  concern  remained  essentially  a  family 
corporation.  Plagued  by  an  inadequate  supply  of  capital,  the  new 
corporation  continued  to  discount  the  commercial  paper  it  re- 
ceived as  remittances  for  delivered  lumber,  to  borrow  money,  and 
to  buy  timberland  on  a  deferred  payment  basis.  The  Shaws  never 
solved  the  problem  of  inadequate  capital,  but  after  1890  they 
accommodated  themselves  to  it.  They  continued  to  borrow  ex- 
tensively to  pay  for  land  or  stumpage  and  to  provide  operating 
capital  but  the  improved  financial  status  of  the  company,  plus 
improved  collections  from  their  customers,  plus  the  greater  will- 
ingness and  ability  of  local  and  Milwaukee  banks  to  provide  loans 
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and  discounts,  freed  them  from  the  haphazard  credit  arrangements 
of  the  past. 

Although  the  company's  financial  status  improved  in  the  latter 
years,  the  concern  never  became  one  of  the  great  and  wealthy 
lumber  corporations  of  the  region.  Extant  records  show  that  the 
corporation  paid  the  following  dividends  on  its  $500,000  worth  of 
paid-up  stock  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century: x 


1880  . . . 

$35,000 

1888  .. 

. .  $28,350 

1882  ... 

$35,000 

1889  . . 

. .  $28,350 

1883  ... 

$50,000 

1891  .. 

. .  $28,350 

1884  ... 

$35,000 

1894  . . 

. .  $27,496 

1886  ... 

$25,000 

1897  . . 

.  .  $26,236 

Nevertheless,  during  its  fifty-five  years  of  operations,  the  Daniel 
Shaw  Lumber  Company  and  its  managers  earned  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. The  Timberman  in  1898  described  the  company  as  "that 
staunch,  square,  and  otherwise  irreproachable  old  institution 
known  throughout  lumberdom  as  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber 
Company."  Eugene  Shaw,  the  president  and  general  manager, 
was  described  as  a  practical  and  up-to-date  lumberman  with  ex- 
tensive executive  ability.2  The  following  year  the  Bradstreet  Credit 
Company  reported  that  all  members  of  the  Shaw  management 
were  *  'capable  and  reliable  business  men."  3  William  W.  Bartlett, 
long-time  student  of  lumbering  in  northwestern  Wisconsin,  wrote 
in  1920  of  Daniel  Shaw  that  "no  more  typical  lumberman  nor 
one  more  highly  respected"  ever  lived  in  the  Chippewa  valley. 
Bartlett  emphasized  that  financially  he  was  not  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  host  of  lumbermen  who  operated  in  the  valley  but  in 
his  opinion  no  other  manufacturer  had  "more  intimate  personal 
association  with  the  actual  lumbering  business"  than  the  elder 
Shaw.4  Bartlett  was  comparably  laudatory  in  his  characterization 
of  Eugene.  The  younger  Shaw  was  described  as  a  man  completely 

1  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Western  District  of  Wisconsin,  E.  M. 
Ferguson  vs.  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company,  Copy  of  Answer,  p.  15,  A-96, 
ECPL. 

2  The  Timberman,  XXV,  No.  15  (October  8,  1898),  25. 

3  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Western  District  of  Wisconsin,  E.  M.  Fer- 
guson vs.  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company,  copy  of  Bradstreet  Report,  March 
16,  1899,  A-96,  ECPL. 

4  The  Eau  Claire  Leader,  July  25,  1920. 
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familiar  with  all  the  infinite  details  of  lumbering  from  the  growing 
timber  to  the  marketed  product.5 

In  spite  of  the  many  changes  which  the  Shaws  made  in  their 
logging,  milling,  shipping,  and  marketing  methods  and  in  spite 
of  their  business  ability  and  their  understanding  of  the  lumber 
industry,  they  failed  either  to  solve  or  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  a  fatal  problem  which  was  common  to  the  lumber  industry, 
stumpage  exhaustion.  The  frontier  lumbermen,  who  first  attacked 
what  to  them  appeared  to  be  the  inexhaustible  white  pine  forests 
of  northern  Wisconsin,  marched  ruthlessly  like  an  avenging  army 
through  some  of  the  most  magnificent  timber  that  nature  ever 
produced.  After  a  score  of  years  of  extensive  logging  in  the  Chip- 
pewa valley,  the  lumbermen  began  to  realize  that  their  timber 
supply  was  not  unlimited;  but  since  the  depletion  of  their  forests 
appeared  to  be  so  many  years  in  the  future  they  continued  their 
wasteful  logging  and  milling  methods.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  newly  established 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  and  Manufacturer  estimated  that 
the  white  pine  timber  of  the  Chippewa  valley  at  the  current  rate 
of  production  would  last  at  least  thirty  years  longer.  The  journal 
pointed  out  that  when  the  white  pine  stumpage  was  gone  there 
would  still  remain  vast  quantities  of  white  and  sugar  maple,  oak, 
birch,  rock  elm,  linden,  cherry,  white  walnut,  and  other  hardwoods 
for  commercial  utilization.6  As  late  as  1890  the  magazine  reported 
an  interview  with  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  in  which  the  famous 
lumberman  stated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  the  pine  of 
northern  Wisconsin  would  last  many  more  years  and  that  he  did 
not  expect  it  to  be  exhausted  during  his  lifetime.7  The  optimistic 
words  of  this  leading  lumber  journal  tended  to  dispel  fears  of 
timber  exhaustion  and  to  discourage  silviculture  and  sustained 
yield  practices.  Lumbermen  looked  on  timber  as  a  resource  to  be 
exploited  or  mined,  not  as  a  crop  to  be  husbanded  and  harvested 
through  selective  logging. 

By  modern  standards  the  logging  and  driving  methods  used  by 
Daniel  Shaw  and  his  fellow  lumbermen  were  criminally  wasteful. 

5  The  Daily  Telegram  (Eau  Claire),  August  14,  1920,  p.  5. 

6  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  and  Manufacturer,  I,  No.  2  (August  24, 
1876),  1. 

7  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XVIII,  No.  5  (August  1,  1890),  1. 
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Mid-century  lumbermen  refused  logs  which  measured  less  than 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter  across  the  small  end.  Subsequent  years 
witnessed  only  a  very  gradual  reduction  in  the  acceptable  mini- 
mum diameter.  Trees  were  chopped  rather  than  sawed  and  the 
practice  of  severing  the  tree  several  feet  above  the  ground  level 
wasted  several  thousand  board  feet  of  each  tree's  valuable  trunk 
lumber.  As  the  loggers  felled  the  designated  trees,  they  wantonly 
destroyed  young  trees  and  trees  of  currently  unwanted  species. 
During  the  river  drives  many  top-quality  logs  sank  while  others 
washed  up  on  the  banks  during  flood  stages.  Lumbermen  per- 
mitted such  logs  to  rot  because  the  expense  of  reclaiming  the  way- 
ward timber  was  greater  than  its  intrinsic  value.  Nor  was  the  mill- 
ing process  devoid  of  wasteful  methods.  Wide-bladed  saws  cut  a 
kerf  of  a  thickness  incomprehensible  to  lumbermen  of  our  day. 
Sawdust,  slabs,  bark,  short  lengths,  and  low-grade  lumber  were 
considered  as  mill  waste  and  presented  such  a  problem  of  disposal 
that  ingenious  waste  burners  were  devised  and  became  important 
fixtures  at  every  mill. 

Before  one  mentally  indicts  the  Shaws  and  the  other  lumbermen 
for  their  wanton  waste,  one  needs  to  examine  the  economic  cli- 
mate in  which  they  operated.  Admittedly  they  gave  little  if  any 
consideration  to  the  future  timber  needs  of  the  country  as  they 
ruthlessly  cut  and  manufactured  a  great  natural  resource.  In  de- 
fense of  the  manufacturers,  however,  one  must  recognize  that  they 
accepted  only  the  top-quality  logs  and  discarded  all  but  top- 
quality  boards  and  dimension  lumber  because  there  was  little  if 
any  market  for  inferior  grades  and  species.  In  a  competitive  in- 
dustry the  producer  had  no  choice;  he  had  to  sell  the  type  of 
lumber  demanded  by  the  trade.  Grades,  sizes,  and  species  "despised 
and  rejected"  by  one  generation  usually  became  merchantable  in 
the  succeeding  generations.  Hemlock,  basswood,  tamarack,  rock 
elm,  and  other  species  considered  undesirable  and  virtually  worth- 
less for  many  years  emerged  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  woods  of  recognized  value.8 

As  the  supply  of  available  timberland  declined,  the  lumbermen 
gradually  introduced  more  careful  methods  of  logging  and  milling. 
They  used  smaller  and  smaller  logs;  they  exercised  greater  care  in 

8  St.  Louis  Lumberman,  XLIII,  No.  8  (April  15,  1909),  62;  XLVII,  No.  5 
(March  1,  1911),  56-57. 
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logging  operations  to  avert  unnecessary  waste;  they  followed  up 
the  river  drives  more  thoroughly  to  prevent  the  loss  of  valuable 
saw  logs;  they  increasingly  hauled  their  logs  to  the  mill  by  rail  to 
eliminate  the  inevitable  losses  incident  to  river  driving;  they 
adopted  improved  and  thin-bladed  saws  to  abolish  excessive  kerf; 
they  sought  new  markets  for  slabs,  short  lengths,  and  poorer 
grades.9 

Through  the  years  Daniel  Shaw,  and  following  him  Eugene 
Shaw,  solved  or  accommodated  themselves  as  best  they  could  to 
the  problem  of  stumpage  exhaustion.  In  the  beginning  the  solu- 
tion was  comparatively  simple.  As  logging  crews  removed  the 
timber  from  company-owned  land  or  stumpage,  the  Shaws  pur- 
chased additional  land  or  stumpage  in  ever  widening  arcs  to  the 
north  of  the  milling  center.  Logging  was  controlled  by  the  line 
of  the  Chippewa  and  its  tributaries,  so  each  year  the  cutting  area 
extended  farther  and  farther  upstream.  By  the  early  1890's  Eugene 
Shaw  had  cut  practically  all  the  timber  he  owned  or  could  buy 
adjacent  to  driving  streams.  But  the  introduction  of  railroad  log- 
ging provided  a  solution  because  the  cutting  area  no  longer  needed 
to  be  near  a  driving  stream.  Shaw  purchased  remote  timberlands 
and  hauled  his  logs  to  his  mill  by  rail.  However,  since  his  logging 
crews  rapidly  exhausted  this  new  supply,  railroad  logging  of  remote 
areas  provided  only  a  momentary  answer.  Therefore  he  turned  his 
attention  to  hemlock  and  the  hardwoods.  Shaw  purchased  some 
land  that  had  practically  no  pine  on  it,  but  which  was  valuable 
because  of  its  cover  of  the  less  desirable  species.  He  ordered  his 
crews  to  relog  for  hemlock  and  the  hardwoods  company-owned 
land  from  which  the  pine  wealth  had  been  removed  earlier.  Top- 
quality  white  cork  pine  which  the  company  had  so  proudly  adver- 
tised and  sold  for  nearly  a  half-century  now  became  but  a  minute 
part  of  its  total  cut.  But  rapid  cutting  of  the  lesser  species  was 
exhausting  that  raw  material  as  well.  Since  no  further  virgin 
timberlands  could  be  purchased  at  a  price  commensurate  with  the 
sale  value  of  manufactured  lumber,  Eugene  Shaw  realized  that  his 
company's  cutting  would  be  limited  to  the  land  it  already  owned. 

9  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XXVIII,  No.  43  (October  22,  1897),  11; 
XXXIII,  No.  22  (May  30,  1902),  18;  XXXIV,  No.  23  (June  5,  1903),  24; 
XXXIX,  No.  48  (November  27,  1908),  26. 
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When  lack  of  stumpage  forced  a  steady  decline  in  logging,  the 
other  operations  of  the  company  were  reduced.  Eugene  Shaw 
eliminated  unwarranted  expenditures,  but  his  fixed  operating  costs 
remained  fairly  constant  in  spite  of  the  declining  output  of  his 
sawmill.  Each  season  he  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  make 
any  money  and  in  some  years  he  actually  lost  money. 

Since  this  was  a  family  corporation,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
immediate  members  of  the  Shaw  family,  and  since  there  was  no 
male  heir  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Daniel  and  Eugene  Shaw, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  move  the  company  to  new  timber 
frontiers  in  the  southern  states  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  company  engaged  in  an  economic  activity 
that  could  have  but  two  outcomes— failure  or  closing  out.  By  1912 
the  concern  had  cut  over  its  entire  timber  wealth  and  so  ended 
its  operations.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that  if  the  company  had  prac- 
ticed less  wasteful  logging,  driving,  and  milling  methods  during 
the  early  years,  its  stumpage  doubtless  would  have  lasted  several 
more  years  and  as  a  logical  corollary  its  lifetime  should  have  been 
prolonged  proportionately.  To  do  so  ignores  that  any  variations 
in  the  methods  which  would  have  extended  appreciably  the  day 
of  stumpage  exhaustion  might  well  have  proven  so  impractical 
economically  as  to  force  the  company  out  of  business  by  the 
bankruptcy  route  many  years  earlier. 

Early  in  May  of  1912  Eugene  Shaw  died  after  a  short  siege  of 
pneumonia.10  With  his  death  this  family  corporation  lost  the  man 
who  as  president,  treasurer,  and  general  manager  had  served  as  its 
guiding  hand  for  more  than  a  generation.  Perhaps  it  was  poetic 
justice  that  this  man,  who  was  born  in  the  Maine  timberlands  in 
1850,  had  spent  his  infancy  in  the  timbered  area  of  New  York, 
and  as  a  lad  of  six  had  migrated  with  his  father  to  the  raw 
Wisconsin  timber  frontier,  should  pass  away  before  the  lumber 
company  with  which  he  was  so  closely  associated  was  forced  to 
dissolve  for  lack  of  stumpage. 

After  Eugene's  death  the  company  summer-logged  the  remainder 
of  its  timber  supply  and  milled  its  last  fifteen  million  feet  of  logs 
during  the  1912  sawing  season.  Just  before  noon  of  October  25, 

10  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XLIII,  No.  19  (May  10,  1912),  37. 
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the  last  log  was  run  through  the  mill.  When  the  noon  whistle 
signalled  the  end  of  another  half-day,  it  also  signalled  the  passing 
of  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  after  fifty-five  years  of 
continuous  lumbering  along  the  banks  of  the  Chippewa.11 

11  The  Eau  Claire  Leader,  October  26,  1912;  Mississippi  Valley  Lumber- 
man, XLIII,  No.  44  (November  1,  1912),  39. 
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ANNUAL  CUT  OF  THE 
DANIEL  SHAW  LUMBER  COMPANY 

187 6—1  90s 


Shingles  Lath 

4,380,000  3,041,000 

3,500,000  1,200,000 

3,000,000  3,650,000 

5,200,000  3,200,000 

14,122,250  6,408,700 

14,000,000  5,929,670 

1,700,000 
!4>773>ooo  6,000,000 

16,728,500  5,046,260 

21,093,500  6,115,730 

19,876,750  5,101,710 

16,779,750  4,354,300 

!9>i  n,750  6,994,000 

14,800,000  6,138,000 

9,428,000  7,244,000 

8,142,000  4,747,000 

9,272,000  3,162,000 

8,500,000  4,000,000 

7,125,000  3,220,000 

8,757,000  5,860,000 

3,141,000  2,290,000 

2,308,000  1,431,000 

2,891,000  3,457,000 

Source:  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  and  Manufacturer,  I,  No.  16  (Decem- 
ber 1,  1876),  5;  II,  No.  23  (January  11,  1878),  4;  III,  No.  30  (February  28, 
1879),  3;  IV,  No.  21  (December  19,  1879),  4;  IX,  No.  25  (January  23,  1885), 
4;  X,  No.  19  (December  11,  1885),  3;  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XIII, 
No.  5  (February  3,  1888),  4;  XV,  No.  6  (February  8,  1889),  6;  XVII,  No.  4 
(January  24,  1890),  6;  XIX,  No.  8  (February  20,  1891),  4;  XXI,  No.  4  (Janu- 
ary 22,  1892),  3;  XXIII,  No.  3  (January  20,  1892),  4;  XXIV,  No.  5  February 
20,  1894),  3;  XXVI,  No.  5  (February  1,  1895),  48;  XXVII,  No.  4  (January  24, 
1896),  29;  XXVIII,  No.  4  (January  22,  1897),  21;  XXIX,  No.  3  (January  21, 
1898),  60;  XXX,  No.  3  (January  20,  1899),  59,  62;  XXXI,  No.  3  (January  19, 
1900),  67;  XXXII,  No.  3  (January  18,  1901),  98-99;  XXXIII,  No.  3  (January 
17,  1902),  92,  95;  XXXIV,  No.  3  (January  16,  1903),  99-100;  XXXV,  No.  4 
(January  22,  1904),  89,  94. 
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Board  Feet 

Year 

of  Lumber 

1876 

14,836,000 

1877 

9,000,000 

1878 

6,650,000 

1879 

16,635,000 

1884 

21,278,380 

1885 

20,035,695 

1887 

22,500,000 

1888 

18,830,270 

1889 

19,042,600 

1890 

21,830,231 

1891 

19,681,504 

1892 

16,193,945 

1893 

28,407,000 

1894 

23,051,000 

1895 

22,821,000 

1896 

15,951,000 

1897 

18,423,000 

1898 

20,508,000 

1899 

19,272,000 

1900 

14,831,000 

1901 

14,432,000 

1902 

11,011,000 

1903 

11,407,000 

Appendix  B 


LUMBER  PRODUCTION  OF  WISCONSIN  MILLS 

1887   and   1897 

Number  of  mills  cutting  l887  l897 

Over  75  million  board  feet 2  2 

30  to  75  million  board  feet     5  7 

20  to  30  million  board  feet    11*  24 

10  to  20  million  board  feet    21  29* 

5  to  10  million  board  feet    34  29 

1  to  5  million  board  feet    48  40 

Less  than  1  million  board  feet 11  102 

*  Including  the  Shaw  mill. 

Source:  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  XIII,  No.  5  (February  3, 

1888),  4-5;  XXIX,  No.  3  (January  21,  1898),  59-61. 
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LUMBER  PRODUCTION  OF  CHIPPEWA  VALLEY 

MILLS 

1887   and   1897 

Board  Feet 

1887  1897 

Chippewa  Lumber  and  Boom  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls     30,068,846  48,000,000 

F.  G.  and  A.  C.  Stanley,  Chippewa  Falls 1,200,000 

Dells  Lumber  Co.,  Eau  Claire 15,000,000  13,350,000 

Badger  State  Lumber  Co.,  Badger  Mills 13,000,000 

Eau  Claire  Lumber  Co.,  Eau  Claire 75,000,000 

Empire  Lumber  Co.,  Eau  Claire  12,000,000  13,000,000 

Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Co.,  Eau  Claire 22,500,000  18,423,000 

Valley  Lumber  Co.,  Eau  Claire 21,814,000 

Northwestern  Lumber   Co.,   Eau   Claire,   Porter's 

Mill,  and  Stanley 41,217,925  80,870,000 

Knapp,  Stout  and  Co.  Company,  Menomonie  and 

Cedar  Falls 70,000,000  78,222,000 

Source:  Mississippi  V 'alley  Lumberman,  XIII,  No.  5  (February  3,  1888),  4; 
XXIX,  No.  3  (January  21,  1898),  60. 
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SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  SHAW  LAND 
AND  STUMPAGE  PURCHASES 

TOWNSHIP  34  NORTH  RANGE  7  WEST 


m 


Land  Purchase,  1 855 


Land  Purchase,  1 883 


Source:  Shaw  land  and  stumpage  purchase  contracts. 
Shaw  Papers,  MHS  and  ECPL 
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SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  SHAW  LAND 
AND  STUMP  AGE  PURCHASES  (continued) 

TOWNSHIP  35  NORTH  RANGE  6  WEST 


L   ^3  Land  Purchase,  1 855 

111  Stumpage  Purchase,  1 872 

HlM  Land  Purchase,  1 874 

B  Wm  Land  Purchase,  1 875 

rfJB  Land  Purchase,  1880 

I  1  Land  Purchase,  1 883 
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SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  SHAW  LAND 
AND  STUMPAGE  PURCHASES  (continued) 

TOWNSHIP  36  NORTH  RANGE  6  WEST 
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Land  Purchase,  1 874 
Stumpage  Purchase,  1 878 
Land  Purchase.  1883 
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SAW  LOG  PURCHASES  BY  THE  SHAW  COMPANY 
FROM  INDEPENDENT  LOGGERS 


57-1904 


Year 

Board  Feet 

Species 

Price  per  Thousand  Board  Feet 

1857 

600,000 

Pine 

$  3.62H 

1857 

a 

4.00 

1858 

300,000 

3.00 

1858 

4.00 

1864 

30,000 

" 

5.00 

1865 

350,000 

t* 

deed  quarter  section  of  land 

1865 

2,000,000 

3-75 

1865 

1,000,000 

**■ 

4.00 

1866 

800,000 

tt 

4.00 

1866 

" 

4.50 

1869 

tt 

4-75 

1870 

1,800,000 

tt 

5.00 

1871 

2,000,000 

" 

5.00 

1872 

900,000 

5.00 

1872 

1,000,000 

1873 

1,600,000 

" 

6.00 

1873 

550,000 

tt 

5.00 

1874 

i,943,5oo 

5.50 

1874 

894,500 

tt 

5.12^ 

1874 

7.00 

1875 

3,000,000 

" 

5.50 

1876 

1,110,261 

tt 

5-37^ 

1878 

200,000 

'* 

5.00 

1878 

200,000 

" 

6.00 

1878 

1,000,000 

6.00 

1878 

2,239,291 

" 

5.75 

1878 

189,500 

n 

5.00 

1878 

tt 

5.00 

1878 

" 

4.50 

1879 

" 

3.5o 

1879 

tt 

4.50 

1887 

5.00  to  9.00  depending 
on  size  and  grade. 

1890 

tt 

9.00  to  9.50  depending 
on  size. 

1891 

1,200,000 

tt 

10.50 
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SAW  LOG  PURCHASES  BY  THE  SHAW  COMPANY 
FROM  INDEPENDENT  LOGGERS  (continued) 


1857-1904 

Year 

Board  Feet 

Species 

Price  per  Thousand  Board  Feet 

1892-93 

10,000,000 

Pine 

$9.00 

1892-93 

10,000,000 

" 

9.00  (first  grade) 

1893-94 

7.30  (second  grade) 

3,500,000 

" 

11.00  (first  grade) 

1895 

7.30  (second  grade) 

3,400,000 

10.50 

1896 

450,000 

n 

9.70 

1898 

1,000,000 

Hemlock 

3-i5 

1899 

170,000 

Pine 

9.00 

1900 

" 

12.50 

1900 

a 

10.00 

1900 

Hemlock 

5.00 

1900 

Hardwoods 

6.00 

1904 
1904 

500,000 
100,000 

Hemlock 
Pine 

4.85  to  6.75  depending 
on  length. 

Sources:  Shaw  Papers,  MHS;  A-25  and  A-27,  ECPL.  Where  no  mention  was 
made  of  amount  purchased  or  price  per  thousand  board  feet,  blanks  have  been 
left. 
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SAW  LOG  PURCHASES  BY  THE  SHAW  COMPANY 
FROM  FARMER-LOGGERS 


1599-1911 


Year 

Board  Feet 

Species 

1899 

30,000 

50,000 
10,000 

Birch 

Elm 

Ash 

Basswood 

Pine 

1900 

30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 

Pine 

Basswood 
Rock  elm 
Hemlock 

1900 

25,000 

Basswood  and 
Rock  elm 

1900 

50,000 

8,000 

10,000 

Hemlock 
Rock  elm 
Basswood 

1900 

10,000 
10,000 
50,000 

Ash 

Basswood 

Hemlock 

1900 

Pine 
Hemlock 
Basswood 
Ash 
Rock  elm 

1900 

30,000 

Pine  and 
Basswood 

1901 

10,000 
10,000 
80,000 

Basswood 
Rock  elm 
Basswood 
Rock  elm 
Pine 

1902 

25,000 

Basswood 
Rock  elm 
Ash 
160 

Price  per 

Thousand  Board  Feet 

$  5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.25 

8.00 
6.50 
6.50 
4.50 


6.25 

4.00 
6.25 
6.25 

6.00 
6.00 
4.00 

11.00 
4.50 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 

7.00 


6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
4-75 

6.50 
5.00 
6.50 
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SAW  LOG  PURCHASES  BY  THE  SHAW  COMPANY 
FROM  FARMER-LOGGERS  (continued) 


1899-1911 

Price  per 

Year 

Board  Feet 

Species 

Thousand  Board  Feet 

1903 

200,000 

Hemlock 

$4.50  to  6.50  de- 
pending on  length 

100,000 

Basswood 

8.00 

25,000 

Pine 

9.00 

1903 

15,000 

Pine 

Depending  on  size 

Ash 

6.50 

"    Elm 

5.00 

1905 

100,000 

Hemlock 

5.50 

Basswood 

8.00 

Rock  elm 

6.00 

1905 

400,000 

Hemlock 

6.50 

Basswood 

8.50 

Rock  elm 

6.00 

1905 

100,000 

Hemlock 

6.00  to  7.00  de- 
pending on  length 

25,000 

Basswood 

8.50 

10,000 

Rock  elm 

7.00 

1905 

35,000 

Pine 

14.00 

1911 

40,000 

Pine 

11.00 

Basswood 

11.00 

Hemlock 

8.00 

Soft  elm 

8.00 

White  oak 

20.00 

Beech 

11.00 

Rock  elm 

11.00 

Ash 

11.00 

Sources: 
made  of 
left. 


Shaw  Papers,  MHS;  A-25  and  A-27,  ECPL.  Where  no  mention  was 
amount  purchased  or  price  per  thousand  board  feet,  blanks  have  been 


Appendix  I 


PRICES  PAID  TO  JOBBERS  TO  LOG-OFF  SHAW 
TIMBER 


1 860-1 910 

Year 

Price  per  Thousand  Board  Feet 

i860 

$2.75 

1866 

3.50 

1867 

3.50  to  4.50  (depending  on  size) 

1868 

3.25 

1869 

4.00 

1870 

3.25 

1870 

3.50 

1871 

3.00  to  4.00  (depending  on  location) 

1872 

4.00 

1872 

3.50 

1873 

4.00 

1874 

3.50 

1875 

3.25 

1875 

3.00 

1876 

3.00 

1877 

3.00 

1877 

5.00 

1879 

3.25 

1881 

3.00 

1881 

4.00 

1882 

4.00 

1882 

3-75 

1883 

4.00 

1883 

3-75 

1884 

3.25  to  4.00  (depending  on  size) 

1885 

3.00  to  5.00  (depending  on  size) 

1885 

3.25  to  4.00  (depending  on  size) 

1886 

3.25  to  3.50  (depending  on  location) 

1887 

3.25 

1888 

3.25 

1888 

3.50 

1891 

3.50 

1891 

4.00 

1894 

4.00 

1900 

3.60 

1901 

5.00 

1903 

4.00  to  5.00  (depending  on  species) 

1904 

4.50 
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1 860-1 910 

Year 

Price  per  Thousand  Board  Feet 

1904 

$5.00 

1905 
1906 
1908 

5.25 
7.00 
6.50 

1910 

7.25 

Sources:  Shaw  Papers,  MHS;  A-25  and  A-27,  ECPL. 


Appendix  J 


COST  PER  THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET  OF  RUNNING 

LUMBER  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  IN  SELECTED 

YEARS 


Seasons  of 

Read's  Landing,  Minnesota,  to:  1885-87     1891       1892       1893       1896      1897      1898 

Dubuque,  Iowa $  .45       $.30 

Points  between  Dubuque  and 

Le  Claire,  Iowa   .55         .40 

Points  between  the  Rapids .70         .50 

Points  between  Montrose,  Iowa, 

and  Hannibal,  Missouri   .90  $.65       $  .65 

Clarksville  or  Louisiana,   Missouri         1.10         .80         .85  .85       $.80       $.75       $.65 

Alton,  Illinois  1.20         .95         .95         1.00         .90         .85         .75 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  1.20         .95         .95         1.00         .95         .90        .80 

Points  between  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and 

Hannibal,   Missouri    .60  .65 

Galena,  Illinois  (Harris  Slough)   .  .  .35  #35         >so  -0 

Points  between  Galena,  Illinois,  and 

Muscatine,  Iowa „-  _- 

Points  between  Le  Claire  and 

Montrose,   Iowa    .55  ee 

Muscatine,  Iowa  >4S 

Points  between  Muscatine  and 

Keokuk,  Iowa   g0 

Points  between   Muscatine,   Iowa, 

and  Hannibal,  Missouri .60  55 

Laths,  pickets,  and  shingles  to  all 

Points    .05         .02S 

Sources:  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company-Turner,  Hollinshead  and  Company  Agreement 
November  29,  1884,  Shaw  Papers,  MHS;  D.  C.  Law  to  Eugene  Shaw,  January  1,  189 1, 
A-30,  ECPL;  A.  F.  Hollinshead-Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  Agreements  March  1 
1893,  and  April  9,  1898,  A-26,  ECPL. 


Appendix  K 

DANIEL  SHAW  LUMBER  COMPANY  PRICE  LIST 

Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company.  October  2,  1899. 

Price  list  of  lumber  in  yard.  Terms — Spot  cash. 

2  inch  finishing  lumber  S2S 

Selected  widths  $2.00  extra.  10  ft.  12  ft.  14  ft.  16  ft. 

Clear  10"  and  wider $46.00  $49.00  $49.00  $51.00 

"A"  8  inch  and  wider 42.00  45.00  45.00  47.00 

"B"  8  inch  and  wider 37-oo  41.00  41.00  43.00 

"C"  8  inch  and  wider 33.00  36.00  36.00  38.00 

"D"  8  inch  and  wider 25.00  28.00  28.00  30.00 

iy2"  and  1*4"  Finishing  Lumber  S2S 

Selected  widths  $2.00  extra.  10  ft.  12  ft.  14  ft.  16  ft. 

Clear  10"  and  wider $44.00  $47.00  $47.00  $49.00 

"A"  8  inch  and  wider 40.00  43.00  43.00  45.00 

"B"  8  inch  and  wider 36.00  39.00  39.00  41.00 

"C"  8  inch  and  wider 34.00  36.00  36.00  38.00 

"D"  8  inch  and  wider 23.00  27.00  27.00  29.00 

Inch  Finishing  Lumber  S2S 

AXA"  or  5"  add  $2.00.  For  grooved  roofing  add  $1.00  to  "E"  and  $3.00  to  "F" 

18' & 

8  ft.  10  ft.  12  ft.  14  ft.  16  ft.         20' 

Clear  10"  &  wider  ....   $39.50  $42.50  $47.50  $47.50  $48.50     $42.50 

"A"  4"  &  6"  33.50  38.50  41.50  41.50  42.50       38.50 

"A"  8  inch 30.00  33.00  39.00  40.00  41.00       33.00 

"A"  10  inch 31.00  34.00  41.00  41.00  42.00       34.00 

"A"  12  inch 34-5o  38.50  44.50  44.50  45.50       38.50 

"A"  13"  &  wider 35-50  39.50  44.50  44.50  45.50       39.50 

"B"  4"  &  6"   30.50  34.50  37.50  37.50  38.50       34.50 

"B"  8  inch  24.00  27.00  32.00  33.00  34.00       27.00 

"B"  10  inch 24.00  29.00  34.00  34.00  35.00       29.00 

"B"  12  inch 28.50  33.50  39.50  39.50  40.50       33.50 

"B"  13"  &  wider 28.50  34.50  39.50  39.50  40.50       34.50 

"C"  4"  &  6" 26.50  29.50  31.50  31.50  32.50       29.50 

"C"  8  inch 24.00  25.00  28.00  29.00  30.00       25.00 

"C"  10  inch 24.00  25.00  30.00  30.00  31.00       25.00 

"C"  12  inch 28.50  30.50  35.50  35.50  36.50       30.50 

"C"  13"  &  wider    28.50  31.50  35.50  35.50  36.50       31.50 

"X"  4"  &  6" 17.50  18.50  20.50  20.50  21.50       18.50 

"X"  8  inch 16.00  16.00  19.00  20.00  21.00       16.00 

"X"  10  inch 18.00  18.00  21.00  22.00  23.00       18.00 

"X"  12  inch 19.00  19.00  24.00  25.00  26.00       19.00 

"X"  13"  &  wider 19.00  19.00  24.00  25.00  27.00       21.00 

Source:  Shaw  Papers,  MHS. 
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Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman.  1876-1912  (Called  the  Mississippi 

Valley  Lumberman  and  Manufacturer  until  the  mid-i88o's), 

Minneapolis. 
Northwestern  Lumberman.  1874-1898,  Chicago. 
St.  Louis  Lumberman.  1888-1911,  St.  Louis. 
The  Daily  Telegram.  1895-1920,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 
The  Eau  Claire  Leader.  1883-1923  (daily-weekly),  Eau  Claire, 

Wisconsin. 
The  Timberman.  1886-1898,  Chicago. 
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Advances:  from  large-scale  customers, 

138 
Allegany  County,  New  York,   3,  7, 

16,  79 
Alton,  Illinois,  93 

Baltimore,  104 

Beef  Slough:  War,  17;  booms  halted 
logs,  78;  mentioned,  18,  74 

Beidler,  Francis:   long-term  buyer, 
113 

Black  River,  93,  105 

Blanchard,  W.  S.:  long-term  buyer, 
112 

Boarding  house,  89 

Bogue,  George  M.:  and  Eau  Claire 
rate  war,  102 

Booms,  77,  78,  79,  80 

Boston,  11,  49,  104 

Bradstreet  Brothers:  sold  land  to 
DSLC,  21;  loaned  money  to 
DSLC,  134 

Bradstreet,  Joseph  S.,  134 

Brittingham  and  Young  Company: 
long-term  buyer,  113 

Buckers,  41 

Buffalo,  104 

Bullen,  Charles  A.:  partner,  13,  14, 
15;  camp  foreman,  54;  and  Half 
Moon  Lake,  80;  as  traveling  sales- 
man, 106;  sold  lumber,  119 

Burlington,  Iowa,  93 

Butter,   Thomas   and   Ruel:    sold 
stumpage  to  DSLC,  24 

C.  J.  Carter  Lumber  Company,  111 
Carpenter  and  Flournoy,  111 
Carter  Lumber  Company:  see  C.  J. 

Carter  Lumber  Company 
Carter,  W.  H,  111 
Chicago,   Milwaukee,    and    St.    Paul 

Railway    Company:    and    railroad 

shipment,  10 1,  103 


Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
Omaha  Railway  Company:  hauled 
logs  for  DSLC,  59;  extended  its 
lines  in  Wisconsin,  59-60;  and  rail- 
road shipment,  101;  mentioned,  53 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin,  17,  18, 

63,  74,  77 
Chippewa  Logging  Company:  opera- 
tions of,  18,  19;  managed  drive  on 
the  Chippewa,  142 
Chippewa  Lumber  and  Boom  Com- 
pany:   purchased   by   syndicate   of 
lumbermen,  18;  collection  of  tolls, 
71 
Chippewa  raft,  94,  96,  97,  98 
Chippewa  River,  5,  53,   54,  55>  56, 
61,  64,  67,  69,  71,  73,  75,  76,  77, 
78,  79,  80,  81,  93,  96,  97,   100, 
101,  104,  105,  142,  143 
Chippewa    River    Improvement    and 

Log  Driving  Company,  74 
Chippewa  valley:  beginning  of  lum- 
bering,  6;   timber  resources,   8,  9; 
transportation  facilities,  46 
Chippewa  Valley  Bank,  135 
Civil  War:  affected  DSLC,  13 
Clark,  Jotham:  and  Half  Moon  Lake, 

7,  79-8o 
Clark,  J.  T.,  53,  61 
Climate:   affected  lumbering,  9;  see 

also  Weather 
Clinton,  Iowa,  78,  93,  103 
Collections:   on  delivered  lumber, 

130,  131 
Company  store,  49-50,  143 
Cook,  Constant:  sold  timberlands  to 

DS,  16 
Cornell     University:     sold    land    to 
DSLC,   10,  22;  sold  stumpage  to 
DSLC,  25 
Cost:  of  rafting,  94,  95,  96;  of  raft 
coupling,  97;  of  raft  towing,  99 
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County  tax  sales:  DSLC  purchased 
land  at,  22 

Crescent  Mills:  processed  flour  and 
stock  feeds,  47,  48,  49,  143;  dis- 
posal of  surplus  flour,  49 

Cruisers:  see  Timber  cruisers 

Cut-over  lands:  disposal  of,  16,  23, 
34;  little  value,  34,  35;  and  taxes, 
34,  35;  reforestation,  35 

Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company:  size, 
4;  annual  cut,  4,  143;  saw  log  pur- 
chases, 10,  16,  25;  land  purchases, 
10,  16,  17,  20,  21-23;  stumpage 
purchases,  10,  16,  17,  20,  24,  25; 
short  of  capital,  11,  130,  132-33, 
136,  139,  146;  credit  lines,  11;  and 
Civil  War,  13;  and  panic  of  1857, 
13;  served  as  its  own  wholesaler, 
13;  daily  cut,  13,  1372;  sold  top- 
quality  lumber,  14,  117,  118,  119; 
and  panic  of  1873,  14;  loss  of  mill 
by  fire,  14,  87;  incorporation,  14, 
146;  a  family  corporation,  15;  non- 
lumbering  activities,  15,  46-50 
passim,  87-88,  89,  143;  and  Chip- 
pewa Logging  Company,  19;  pur- 
chased saw  logs  from  farmer-log- 
gers, 27;  and  taxes  on  cut-over 
lands,  34,  35;  and  sales  of  cut-over 
lands,  34-36;  logging  methods,  40, 
41,  44;  operated  a  gristmill,  49; 
wages  paid  to  loggers,  51-52;  af- 
fected by  weather,  57-58;  and 
railroad  logging,  59,  60,  62,  63, 
144;  and  "milling  in  transit,"  60- 
61;  and  railroad  shipping,  60-61, 
62,  101,  103-104,  145;  and  driv- 
ing, 63;  and  custom  loggers,  63; 
improved  Fisher  River  as  driving 
stream,  72;  owned  stock  in  Chip- 
pewa River  Improvement  and  Log 
Driving  Company,  74;  and  the 
Eau  Claire  Driving  and  Improve- 
ment Company,  74-75;  descrip- 
tion of  saw  mill,  84-85,  86,  142; 
reduced  inventory  value  of  saw 
mill,  87;  and  the  ten-hour  day,  91- 
92;  modernized  the  saw  mill,  92; 
rafting,  94,  95,  96,  104;  contracted 
with  raft  coupler,  97;  purchased  a 
towboat,  98;  marketing  area,  104, 
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106;  and  sales  by  mail,  106;  and 
traveling  salesmen,  107,  110;  re- 
tail subsidiaries,  107-110;  and 
commission  salesmen,  111;  and 
long-term  buyers,  112-113;  change 
in  species  advertised,  115;  prices 
received  for  lumber,  119-27  pas- 
sim; sources  of  credit,  i33-i35> 
136,  137,  138,  139,  146;  stump- 
age  exhaustion  forced  the  com- 
pany out  of  business,  140,  148, 
150-51,  152;  expansion  through 
the  years,  140;  financial  status, 
147;  waste  in  logging  and  milling, 
149 

Davenport,  Iowa,  93 

Decking  crew,  41 

Deer  Tail  Creek,  54 

Deferred  payments:  stumpage,  10; 
timberlands,  10,  16,  21;  saw  logs, 
10,  25;  granted  on  cut-over  lands, 

35 

Deliveries:   affected  by  weather,  76 

Dells  Pond,  78 

Denkmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  A.: 
sold  land  to  DSLC,  21 

Detroit,  11 

Discounting:  of  commercial  paper, 
130,  131,  132,  135,  136,  137,  146; 
interest  rates,  133 

Down-river  manufacturers:  bid  up 
saw  log  and  timberland  prices,  17; 
conflict  with  Chippewa  valley 
manufacturers,  17;  affected  by  rail- 
road shipment,  101 

Draper,  Wisconsin,  60 

Driving:  and  weather,  9,  12,  57,  62, 
75,  77-78,  81;  driving  companies, 
12,  74;  problems,  12;  collective 
drives,  12,  26;  by  Mississippi  River 
Logging  Company,  18;  and  the 
hardwoods,  61-62;  affected  by  rail- 
road logging,  62;  cheaper  than  rail- 
road logging,  63;  description  of, 
68-69,  70,  77;  time  of  drive,  69, 
76;  and  river  improvements,  69, 
76-77;  custom  drives,  72-73,  81, 
141;  charges,  73;  mentioned,  24, 
67,  144 

Dry  kiln,  85,  143 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  93,  103 
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E.  R.  Lumbert  and  Company,  137 
Eau  Claire:  headquarters  of  com- 
pany, 4,  12,  15,  60;  transportation 
facilities,  7,  46;  rate  war,  101-103, 
145;  mentioned  9,  17,  47,  48,  49, 
53,  59,  60,  61,  63,  67,  73,  74, 
75,  77,  78,  84,  85,  87,  90,  91,  92, 
94,  96,  101,  102,  103,  140,  143, 
144 
Eau  Claire  Driving  and  Improvement 

Company,  74-75 
Eau  Claire  National  Bank,  135 
Eau  Claire  Trades  and  Labor  Coun- 
cil:   negotiated   for   ten-hour   day, 
90-91 

Farmer-loggers:  sold  saw  logs,  10;  dis- 
cussed, 27;  abandoned  cut-over 
lands,  34;  mentioned  141 

Ferguson,  David  H.:  moved  horses 
and  logging  kit  to  Eau  Claire,  7; 
partner,  14,  15;  sold  lumber,  120 

Finances:  affected  by  weather,  75, 
130,  132 

First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee, 
135 

Flambeau  farm:  provided  oxen  and 
horses  for  logging  operations,  47; 
supplied  produce  for  DSLC  em- 
ployees, 47,  48,  49 

Flambeau  Post  Office,  50 

Flambeau  River,  47,  54,  55,  73,  93 

Flood  of  1880,  18 

Fraser,  J.,  111 

Galena,  Illinois,  93 

Gardiner   National   Bank:    loaned 

money  to  DSLC,  1 34 
Gates,  J.  L.:  sold  land  and  stumpage 

to    DSLC,    23,    24;   and   cut-over 

lands,  37;  see  also  J.  L.  Gates  Land 

Company 
Go-devil,  41,  42 
Grading   of  lumber,    118-119,    121, 

122,  124 
Gristmill:  see  Crescent  Mills 

Half   Moon    Lake:    used    as    a    log 

reservoir,  79;  mentioned,  7,  78,  87 

Half  Moon  Lake  Canal  Company,  80 

Hammond,  E.  S.:  on  logging  costs, 

65 
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Hannibal,  Missouri,  93,  121 
Hawthorne,  Wisconsin,  61 
Hoffman  Brothers:  produced  band 

saw,  82-83 
Hulett,  M.  L.:  partner  in  subsidiary 

retail  yard,  110 
Hunner  Lumber  Company,  111 

Ingram,  O.  H.,  5 

Interstate   Commerce   Commission: 

and  Eau  Claire  rate  war,  102,  103, 

M5 

J.  L.  Gates  Land  Company:  and  sales 
of  cut-over  lands,  36,  37 

Jammers,  43 

Jim's  Falls,  53 

Jobbers:  logged  land,  55,  63,  141; 
sled  hauled  logs,  56;  and  driving, 
63,  64;  logging  contracts,  64-65, 
66;  rafting,  94,  95;  raft  towing, 
99,  100 

Jump  River,  93 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  93,  121 

L.  W.  Barden:  used  as  towboat,  98, 
99 

Labor:  source  of,  5,  6,  11,  44;  dis- 
cussed, 11;  ten-hour  day,  89-92 

LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  100,  102,  103 

Laird,  Norton  &  Company:  on  log- 
gers' wages,  51 

Lake  City  Lumber  Company:  sub- 
sidiary retail  yard,  108,  109,  110 

Lake  City,  Minnesota,  108,  110 

Lake  Superior,  59,  67 

Land:  see  Timberlands 

Land  agents:  and  sale  of  cut-over 
lands,  35,  36 

Landings:  see  Skidways 

Leonard,  J.  G.:  partner  in  subsidiary 
retail  yard,  109-110 

Little  Falls:  dam  at,  75 

Loaders:  see  Jammers 

Log  exchange,  18,  19 

Log  marks,  26 

Log  reservoir:  see  Half  Moon  Lake 

Log  stamps,  26 

Loggers:  size  of  logging  crews,  45; 
paid  once  per  year,  50;  source  of, 
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50-51;    in    short    supply,    51-53; 

wages,    51-53 
Logging:   number  of  employees,  89; 

length  of  season,  11,  39;  methods, 

39-41,  42,  44;  affected  by  weather, 

54,   56-57,   58 
Logging  camps:   description,   12,  44, 

45;  location  of  DSLC  camps,  54, 

55 

Long-term  buyers,  112-113 

Lumber  inspector,  26 

Lumbermen:  previous  experience,  5; 
migrants  from  the  East,  5,  39,  44; 
purchased  railroad  land,  10;  pur- 
chased timberlands,  stumpage,  and 
saw  logs,  10,  16;  required  large 
amounts  of  capital,  11;  trespassed 
on  lands  of  others,  29;  and 
weather,  58;  used  steamboats  to 
tow  lumber  rafts,  98;  depended  on 
eastern  capital,  129 

Lumbert  and  Company:  See  E.  R. 
Lumbert  and  Company. 

McCord,  Wayne,  E.:  sold  land  and 

stumpage  to  DSLC,  23 
Manufacturer's  Driving  Company,  74 
Marketing:    in   Iowa,   6,    13,   93;  in 

Missouri,  6,  13,  93;  in  Illinois,  13, 

93;  trans-Mississippi  area,  13,  105; 

local    markets,     105;    wholesalers, 

105,  145;  traveling  salesmen,  105, 

106,  107;  sales  by  mail,  106;  com- 
mission men,  106,  110,  112;  and 
railroad  shipment,  106,  145;  re- 
tail subsidiaries,  107;  change  in 
species  sold,  113-115,  146;  pine 
and  hemlock  sold  in  mixed  car- 
load orders,  115;  complexity  of 
grades,  121,  122,  124;  area  of  Shaw 
sales,  127,  145;  and  advances,  138; 
changing  techniques,   145 

Market  National  Bank,  135 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  17 
"Milling  in  transit,"  60-61 
Milwaukee,  11,  100,  101 
Minneapolis,  11 
Mississippi  raft,  94,  97,  98 
Mississippi  River,  67,  97,  100 
Mississippi  River  Logging  Company: 
operations  of,  18;  and  driving,  74 
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Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman's  As- 
sociation: and  grading  of  lumber, 
118-119 

Missouri  River,  102,  104 

Morrison,  Dorilus:  dealer  in  pine- 
lands,  i6n;  sold  land  and  stumpage 
to  DSLC,  23 

Moses,  Elias:  improved  Deer  Tail 
Creek  as  driving  stream,  71 

Newell,  Charles:  partner,  14,  15,  48 

New  York,  49,  104 

Non-lumbering  activities:  lumbermen 
forced  into,  46,  47,  87,  89,  143; 
earned  profits,  47,  48,  49,  67,  89, 
98;  fire  protection,  87-88;  board- 
ing house,  89,  143;  towboat,  98, 
143;  abandoned  when  no  longer 
needed,  143-144;  mentioned,  15, 
67 

North,  S.  A.  D,  88 

Northern  forest,  9-10 

North  McGregor,  Iowa,  100,  108, 
110,  120 

Omaha  line:  see  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway 
Company 

Panic  of  1857:  affected  DSLC,  13 
Panic  of  1873:   affected  DSLC,  14; 

affected  lumber  prices,  120 
Parker,  F.  J.:   complimented  DSLC 

on  trespass,  33 
Philadelphia,    104 
Pilot:  of  lumber  rafts,  94,  96,  97 
Pinelands:  see  Timberlands 
Pittsburgh,  104 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  100 
Prices:     of    timberlands,    21-22;    of 

stumpage,  24;  of  saw  logs,  25,  28; 

of  cut-over  lands,  34,  35,  36;  paid 

to  jobbers  for  logging  land,  65,  66; 

of  lumber,  117-127  passim,   138- 

39 
Profits:  earned  by  DSLC,  147 

Quincy,  Illinois,  93,  103 

Radisson,  Wisconsin,  60 
Rafting:    on    Chippewa,    6,    13,   96, 
140;  on  Mississippi,  6,  13,  20,  93, 
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100,  10 1;  on  Wisconsin  rivers,  9; 
and  weather,  9,  56-57,  96;  green 
and  rough  lumber,  85;  by  jobber, 
94,  95;  by  DSLC,  94,  95,  96,  104; 
description  of,  94-95,  96,  97;  cost, 
94,  95,  96;  construction  of  cribs, 
95;  raft  couplers,  97;  use  of  tow- 
boats,  98-100;  abandoned,  100; 
and  Eau  Claire  rate  war,  102; 
mentioned,  12 

Railroad  lines:  affected  cut-over  land 
prices,  36;  hauled  supplies  to  log- 
ging camps,  48 

Railroad  logging:  opened  new  tim- 
berlands,  17,  59,  144;  affected  land 
and  stumpage  purchases,  20,  24; 
changed  logging  practices,  40,  62; 
and  weather,  58;  freight  charges, 
60,  61;  advantages,  61,  62;  prob- 
lems, 62-63;  mentioned,  11,  12,  67 

Railroad  shipments:  and  markets,  13, 
104,  105;  and  weather,  58;  dressed, 
not  green,  lumber,  85,  143;  intro- 
duction in  Wisconsin,  100;  Eau 
Claire  rate  war,  101-103,  *45; 
and  commission  salesmen,  111; 
mentioned,  140 

Randall,  Adin:  and  Half  Moon  Lake, 
7,  79-80 

Rate  war:   on  railroad  shipments, 
101-103,  14S 

Read's  Landing,  Minnesota,  7,  20, 
94,  96,  97,  98,  99,  100 

Reed,  Henry:  commission  salesman 
for  DSLC,  111 

Retail  yards:  subsidiaries  of  lumber 
companies,  105,  145;  and  DSLC, 
107,  108 

Rock  Island,  Illinois,  78 

Ronse,  Dean,  and  Company:  ex- 
changed endorsements  and  accept- 
ances with  DSLC,  137 

Sabula,  Iowa,  78 

Sabula  Lumber  Company:  subsidiary 

retail  yard,  108,  109,  110 
St.  Croix  River,  61,  93,  105 
St.  Louis,  93 
St.  Paul,  11,  101 
Sales:  see  Marketing 
Saw  boss,  40 
Saw  logs:  purchased  by  DSLC,  8,  10, 
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16;  purchased  by  lumbermen,   10, 
38;  purchased  by  Chippewa  Log- 
ging  Company,    18;    characteristic 
features  of  purchase  contracts,  25, 
26;  amounts  purchased  by  DSLC, 
25,    27;    purchased    from    farmer- 
loggers,   27;   change  in  log  speci- 
fications, 28  29 
Sawing:      description,      82-83,      84; 
DSLC  mill,  84-87,  142;  length  of 
season,  88;  number  of  employees, 
88,  89;  wages,  92;  mentioned,  12 
Sawyer,  Philetus,  5 
Sawyers,  39,  40,  41 
Scaler:  scaled  and  marked  trees,  41; 
scaled    logs    cut    by    jobbers,    66; 
mentioned,  26 
Seley,  C.  M.:  on  railroad  shipments, 
100;    partner    in    subsidiary    retail 
yard,  108,  109;  on  lumber  prices, 
120;  and  collections,   131 
Seley    and    Shaw:    subsidiary    retail 
yard,    108,    109;    mentioned,    100, 
120 
Shaw,  Daniel:  founded  company,  3, 
6,  7,  8,  13;  early  life,  3,  11,  140; 
lumberman  in  New  York,   3,   16; 
migrated  to  Wisconsin,  5,  16,  46, 
140;  closed  mill  in  New  York,  7; 
and  Half  Moon  Lake,   7,  79-80; 
established  logging  camps,   8,   53, 
54;  stock  ownership,  15;  death  of, 
15;    purchased    saw   logs,    25,    28; 
used  eastern  logging  methods,  40; 
improved  Thornapple  River  as  driv- 
ing stream,  69,  70,  71;  improved 
Deer  Tail  Creek  as  driving  stream, 
71;   and   driving,   73;   as  traveling 
salesman,  106;  sold  only  top-quality 
lumber,    116;    sold    lumber,    119, 
120;  and  collections,   131;  praised 
as  a  lumberman,   147;  mentioned, 
100,   142,   143,   151 
Shaw,  Eugene:  managed  company,  3, 
151;  inherited  stock,   15;  and  the 
Chippewa  Logging  Company,   19; 
and    farmer-loggers,    27,    141;    set- 
tled  trespass  claims,    32,    33;   and 
cut-over  lands,  34,  35,  36,  37;  and 
Flambeau  farm,  48;  reduced  non- 
lumbering  activities,  48,  49,  50;  on 
loggers  wages,   51,   53;  on  lack  of 
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good  loggers,  52-53;  located  log- 
ging camps,  55;  and  railroad 
logging,  61,  62;  on  payment  of 
toll  charges,  71;  drove  Thornapple 
River  on  custom  basis,  72;  drove 
Deer  Tail  Creek  on  custom  basis, 
73;  on  driving,  74;  and  flood  of 
1880,  78;  modernized  the  sawmill, 
85-86;  on  ten-hour  day  strike,  90; 
disposed  of  towboat,  98-99;  con- 
tracted for  raft  towing,  99,  100; 
closed  subsidiary  retail  yards,  110; 
instructions  to  commission  salesman 
111;  and  change  in  species  sold, 
114-115,  116,  146;  on  lumber 
prices,  120-127  passim;  and  driv- 
ing, 142;  praised  as  a  lumberman, 
147-148;  death  of,   151 

Shaw,  George  B.:  inherited  stock, 
15;  on  the  Chippewa  Logging 
Company,  19;  on  weather  as  it  af- 
fected logging,  57-58;  and  collec- 
tion of  toll  charges,  70-71;  on 
weather  as  it  affected  finances,  75- 
76;  on  lumber  prices,  121;  and 
finances,  132;  and  credit,  136,  137 

Shaw,  Milton:  purchased  flour  from 
Crescent  Mills,  49;  loaned  money 
to  DSLC,  133-134;  endorsed  notes 
of  DSLC,  133-134;  mentioned,  21 

Shaw,  Noah:  managed  Shaw  mill  in 
New  York,  7;  supervised  building 
of  Shaw  mill  at  Eau  Claire,  7 

Shawtown,  87 

Shepard  and  Morse  Lumber  Com- 
pany: long-term  buyer,  112 

Skidding:  and  weather,  9 

Skid  ways:  described,  42;  mentioned, 
55,  56,  141,  142 

Skinner,  William  J.:  sold  land  to 
DSLC,  20 

Sled  hauling:  described,  42,  43,  56; 
size  of  load,  43,  44;  length  of 
hauls,  55;  affected  by  weather,  57- 
58;  mentioned,  59,  67,  141 

Sled  roads:  see  Tote  roads 

Smith,  B.  W.,  111 

South  Gardiner,  Maine,  21 

Species:  use  of  less  desirable  species, 
24,  25,  29;  change  in  species  of- 
fered for  sale,  113-115,  116;  emer- 


gence of  hemlock,  114-115,  146; 
mentioned,  9 

Stanley,  Lemuel  C:  sold  land  to 
DSLC,  20 

State-of-Maine  Camp,  44 

Stephenson,  Isaac,  5 

Steven  and  Jarvis  Lumber  Company: 
long-term  buyer,  113 

Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin,  100 

Stock  sheet,  124-125,  126 

Stumpage:  purchased  by  lumbermen, 
10;  purchased  by  DSLC,  10,  16, 
17,  20,  24,  25;  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  purchases,  19,  20,  23;  size 
of  tracts  purchased,  23,  24;  pur- 
chases tied  up  capital,  37 

Subsidiary  retail  yards:  and  credit  ar- 
rangements, 136 

Swampers,  41 

Taxes:  on  timberlands,  21;  on  stump- 
age,  23;  on  cut-over  lands,  34,  35 

Tax  sales,  34 

Ten-hour  day:  inaugurated  at  the 
saw  mill,  89-92 

Thornapple  River,  55,  75,  93 

Timber  cruisers:  examined  land  prior 
to  purchase  by  DSLC,  26,  55 

Timberlands:  public  sale  of,  7;  pur- 
chased by  lumbermen,  10;  pur- 
chased by  DSLC,  10,  16,  17,  20, 
21-23;  characteristic  features  of 
purchases,  19,  20;  size  of  tracts 
purchased,  22;  amount  owned  by 
DSLC,  23;  purchases  tied  up  capi- 
tal, 37 

Timber  resources:  supposedly  inex- 
haustible forests,  6,  10,  21,  24,  25, 
28,  29,  38,  52,  61,  148;  Wisconsin, 
10;  changes  in  degree  of  utiliza- 
tion, 64-65,  66;  change  in  species, 
114-115,  146;  wasteful  logging 
methods,  148-149,  150 

Toll  charges,  18,  70-71,  72,  81 

Tomah,  Wisconsin,  100 

Tote  roads,  20,  24,  43 

Towboats:  and  rafting,  98-100;  men- 
tioned, 97 

Trespass:  and  inaccurate  surveys,  29, 
30;  and  the  common  law,  30;  and 
recovery  of  damages,  30;  and  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  30,  31, 
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32;  committed  by  DSLC,  31-33; 
settled  out  of  court,  31-33;  tres- 
passer and  purchaser  jointly  liable, 
33;  mentioned,  38 
Turner,  Hollinshead  and  Company: 
towing  of  lumber  rafts,  99 

Wabasha,  Minnesota,   101 

Wages:  of  loggers,  51-53;  of  saw- 
mill employees,  92 

Wausau,  Wisconsin,  100 

Weather:  affected  driving,  12,  57,  62, 
75,  77-78,  81;  affected  logging  op- 
erations, 54,  56-57,  58;  affected 
rafting,  56-57,  96;  affected  sled 
hauling,  57-58;  affected  DSLC, 
57-58;  affected  finances,  75,  76, 
130,  132;  affected  deliveries  of 
lumber,  76 

West  Eau  Claire,  87 

Weyerhaeuser,  Frederick:  organized 
Mississippi    River    Logging    Com- 
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pany,  17,  18;  purchased  saw  logs 
from  DSLC,  132;  on  timber  sup- 
ply,  148,  mentioned,  19 

Weyerhaeuser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick: sold  land  to  DSLC,  21 

Wheeling,  104 

Wholesalers:  refined  lumber,  13;  in 
down-river  towns,  13^  227;  and 
railroad  shipments,  106,  145 

Winona,  Minnesota,  78,  102,  103 

Winter,  Wisconsin,  60 

Wisconsin:  advertising  of,  5;  geology 
of,  8;  drainage  patterns  of,  8,  9; 
climate  of,  9;  timber  resources  of, 
10;   sold   land   to   DSLC,    10,   22 

Wisconsin  River,  93,   100,   105 

Wolcott  Brothers,  111 

Woodman,  Cyrus:  dealer  in  pine- 
lands,  i6n 

Worcester,  104 

Yellow  River,  93 
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The  Daniel  Shaw  Lumber  Company  main 
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